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~ A compilation from the files of — | 
Myrtle George and Iola Potts 


ONCE UPON 


ALMOST FORGOTTEN PLACES 
AND PEOPLE IN MID-MISSOURI 


About This Book 


For many years Myrtle George and her daughter, Iola Potts, collected interesting stories about 
people, places, and things in mid-Missouri. Articles gut from newspapers, pictures rescued from being 
thrown away, old records painstakingly copied by hand, miscellaneous programs and documents — 
anything and everything of genealogical or historical value found a home in their files. 

In 2008, their information about Tipton was incorporated into “The Illustrated History of 
Tipton, Missouri” published in honor of Tipton’s Sesquicentennial by the Friends of Historic Tipton. 
The proceeds from that book have paid for the interior renovations of the historic Presbyterian Church 
building in Tipton. There is virtually no information on Tipton in this volume because it has already 
been published. 

This book is a compilation of a portion of their other items. Some of the newspaper articles do 
not have dates, some do not even have the name of the newspaper. Pictures were handed to them with 
and without names of the people in them. If deemed interesting, they are included here. No further 
research has been done to verify the accuracy of the old articles — they are simply as found. In some 
cases, there are several versions that contradict each other in some details. 

Thanks are due to the many other people who have supplied information or pictures to Iola for 
this book. If the source is known, the name is listed with the information or picture. 

This book is not intended as a complete and comprehensive history of any of these places or 
people, just interesting tidbits that should not fade away into the mists of the past . 


We hope you enjoy reading these stories. 
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CLARKSBURG 


Bits and pieces from Clarksburg area history . . . 


CITY OF CLARKSBURG 


Monireau County HERALD 
June 29, 1916 


Last week a representative of the Herald 
visited one of California’s neighboring cities, 
Clarksburg. In many respects Clarksburg is a 
remarkable town. It and California are two of the 
oldest educational centers in central Missouri, it 
with one exception, is the smallest town in Missouri 
to have 24-hour electricity; it has excellent streets 
and many blocks of concrete sidewalks recently 
laid, it is fortunate in possessing bigger and more 
up-to-date stores than most towns its size; several 
industries of importance, including a large new 
elevator and a coal mine which not only supplies 
local fuel but also ships considerable of its product 
are located there; and the town has many beautiful 
homes. Clarksburg is one of the prosperous 
towns in Moniteau county and among its thriving 
institutions is a progressive bank. Situated in one of 
the best farming counties in the greatest live stock 
producing and all-round farming sections on earth, 
the wealth of this section is steadily increasing and 
with it comes increased business, and Clarksburg 
is getting its share of the increase. 

But aboveall, Clarksburg’s greatest wealth 
is in the people of the town and the girls and boys 
that have received their education there and have 
gone to other fields to labor and to make the world 
richer and better. One of the leading editors of 
Oklahoma, some of the biggest bankers in Texas, 
and a hundred others that could be named, are 
Clarksburg products, while a number of the towns 
best business men were raised and educated there 
and have stayed at the old stomping ground. 

The sentiment for education is strong 
and has been in Clarksburg for many years. For 
a long time Clarksburg was the home of two of 


the best colleges in this state, Hooper Institute — 


College combined and remained a power in the 
name of Clarksburg College for a number of 
years. When the college was discontinued a few 
years ago, the fine college was purchased for the 
local high school, so today Clarksburg has one of 
the best high school buildings as well as one of the 
best high schools of any town its size anywhere. 
The building is large, light and airy and has a well 
equipped laboratory and an auditorium larger than 
the assembly hall of many city high schools. All of 
Clarksburg’s public entertainments are held at the 
highschool auditorium and thus the school building 
has become a social and community center. When 
convention visitors hold their sessions at the high 
school and all agree that the auditorium, with its 
roomy stage and considerable seating capacity is 
a dandy convention hall, opera house, town hall, 
and student’s assembly hall, all in one, and that it 
is a superior meeting place to any place that most 
towns of Clarksburg can offer. 
Not only is the school house a community 
center for the beautiful campus it is also the 
town park and athletic field. In the restful shade 
of the great trees, picnics and basket dinners are 
frequently enjoyed; a basket ball court is the battle 
field of many a hard-fought but friendly contest; 
and on the tennis courtmany young folks play every 
day now. Undoubtedly this social center feature 
of the school has increased Clarksburg’s interest 
in education, for at the last commencement large 
classes were graduated from the two-year high 
school course and from the grammar school, were: 
a 


of medals and other scholarship hot 
H. Morris, who is principal of the 


make the school a social 

Recently Gc 
electric light plant « 
the town 


and Clarksburg College. When state educational 9... 


institutions finally crowded out many of the 


private schools, Hooper Institute and 
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electric lights, motors, electric irons and other 
similar conveniences are being installed, for 
Clarksburg and California have just as many hours 
of electricity as New York City. 

Among the new business enterprises 
of Clarksburg is the big grain elevator of A. C. 
Yontz. The home of this new business is a beauty 
and the business promises to become one of the 
biggest of its kind in this section of the state. 
Another comparatively new addition to the 
business interests is the branch house of A. B. 
Cole and Sons of California, J. L. Maxey manager, 
which is an industry which cannot easily be over 
estimated. The coal mines of T. L. Stone, just east 
of the city, is quite an important business. Another 
new business man in the town is H. E. Shikles 
who has purchased a large and up-to-date general 
merchandise concern there. All these are the very 
recent additions to the many fine businesses in 
this little city, which has a population of about 
500, so you can readily see how this place is 
steadily advancing in commercial importance. 
The financial center of the community, a most 
important feature, is the Citizen’s Bank, a strong 
institution. 

Civic pride and public spirit is good 
at Clarksburg. Excellent streets and blocks of 
concrete sidewalks, much of it recently built, 
are two of the results. The town is also helping 
Moniteau county get better roads by donating to 
the south state highway which passes through that 
place. Public pride is also shown in the care of 
lawns and houses, most of which are kept in as 
fine shape as the premises of the dwellings in the 
best residence districts or the larger towns. Many 
of the homes have all modern conveniences, and, 
while Clarksburg has no public waterworks some 
homes have private systems. Waterworks having 
been put into the residence of Don Wilson less 
than a month ago. 

Another encouraging fact about the town 
is that here are practically no vacant houses there, 
and that means prosperity and progress. 


To this prosperity and spirit of public 


pride one finds the spirit of genuine Missouri 
tality; the best in the world, very strong. The 
y has entertained several conventions during the 


past spring, and the entertaining was done royally 
too. Among these conventions was the big county 
Sunday school convention. 

Right now Clarksburg is being shaken 
by a rousing revival by Evangelist Burch and his 
force of coworkers. Mr. Burch wields the birch 
relentlessly on the back of sinners and Christians 
who are taking permanent vacations, and his hot 
shots and his pleas for better living are having great 
effect, as is proven by the fact that 36 persons hit 
the “Glory Path” Sunday. The revival is a united 
effort of the churches there and, not only presents 
a stronger phalanx against his Satanic majesty but 
is also resulting in a stronger feeling for unison 
among the churches. Again we see the spirit of 
Clarksburg and Missouri hospitality strong; for 
the past three Sundays a big basket dinner has 
been served on the grounds near the tent meeting. 
For the past two Sundays, it is estimated that 
about 1200 persons have attended each Sunday 
and the table where the “multitude” is served fried 
chicken and all the other good things with which 
Missourians are familiar is more than 100 feet long 
and works several times daily, and yet, there has 
been enough food left each Sunday to feed 1200 
more persons. The revival is scheduled to be of a 
month’s duration but if the interest remains at the 
present pitch the meeting may run five weeks. 

Monday Prof. L. H. Morris and Frank 
Campbell, alias “Starchy,” came to California 
and defeated the county seats stars in tennis, so 
you see the young people of that city are taking 
considerable interest in out door sports. 

C. P. Speiler, the postmaster at Clarksburg, 
has been doing his community a public service 
for a number of years by being correspondent for 
two metropolitan daily newspapers and various 
times correspondent for county publications. Mrs. 
S. A. Wilkes is the Herald’s correspondent and 
representative at Clarksburg. 


Village Blacksmith 
of Clarksburg Retires 


THE TIPTON TIMES 
May, 1946 


J. E. Douglas, village blacksmith at 
Clarksburg for 56 years, has retired at the age of 
79. 

When he was 23 years of age he 
apprenticed in the blacksmith shop of his brother, 
A. L. Douglas, who at one time was a member 
of the House of Representatives from Moniteau 
county. 

After a few years James Douglas and his 
brother became partners. A. L. Douglas took care 
of the repairs of wagons, plows and other metal 
work. J. E. Douglas liked the horse-shoeing work 
better. 

He relates that he never failed to shoe any 
horse brought to him, no difference how wild and 
fractious it was. Sometimes he would have to tie 
their legs and throw them then bind them down 
but he always accomplished the job which he had 
set out to do. 

For many years he received a dollar as 
pay for fitting and nailing on a full set of four 
shoes. “I have driven as high as 50 shoes in a day,” 
Mr. Douglas said. The blacksmith today gets five 
dollars for a set of shoes. 

The shoes used most now are sizes 4 and 5 
but when Mr. Douglas began shoeing horses sizes 
number | and even number 0 were used most. 

Mr. Douglas was born in Pennsylvania, 
March 4, 1867, and came to Missouri with his 
parents, the late Mr. and Mrs. Newton Douglas, 
who settled on a farm north of Clarksburg. 

He has been mayor and served on the 
school board at Clarksburg. His wife, the former 
Miss Mary Winebrenner, died in 1934. His only 
child, a son, Hilton Douglas, is a rural mail carrier 
out of the Clarksburg post office. 
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THE “FORTY-NINERS” MEET 
Fourteen Men, all Born in 1849, Get Together at 
Clarksburg-All But Two of Them were Born in 
The State of Missouri 


CALIFORNIA DEMOCRAT 
October 5, 1911 


There was what proved to be a very 
enjoyable gathering at the hotel at Clarksburg 
Wednesday of last week. Mrs. Phil Newton the 
hostess preparing a very excellent dinner, the repast 
among other very choice dishes embracing “roast 
pig and fried chicken” that was fine. Mrs. Newton 
knowing exactly how to prepare a sumptuous and 
palatable repast-there were no choice wines or 
other “spirits” nothing in evidence save “sparkling 
water.” 

N. G. Hickman of Clarksburg was 
probably responsible for the coming together of 
this happy company, sending out invitations to 
those who were born and made their advent to this 
country during the year 1849. 

There were no special speakers selected, 
but resolving themselves into a committee of 
“the whole” the entire company was heard and 
many were the reminiscences of times past in old 
Missouri. There were 14 present, twelve of whom 
were born in Missouri. 

Just think of it, here is a group of 14 old 
citizens 12 years of age when the great Civil War 
opened up in 1861, time indeed passes rapidly. 

A majority of the group from a religious 
stand point are Baptists-a large prepondeTaacoee 
the company politically are democrats and wi 
the exception of two all were bor in Missouri. The 
following is the list of the gentlemen present: — 


Thompson, Tipton; James Hume, C 
Williams, Clarksburg; Lashly Foste a 
Caleb Martin, Clarksburg; 
Tipton; Judge J. F ddd 
Clarksburg; wiley m Harri 


Clarksburg’s Payroll Made “Dry Year” 
of 1874 Balmy 


unknown newspaper 
September 4, 1930 


With the general talk throughout the 
country of short crops and scarcity of work, W. 
H. Williams who lives in the brick house on the 
highway south of Clarksburg recalls the balmy 
days in his immediate vicinity, away back in 1874, 
when the Moniteau Coal and Coke company, 
managed by Gen. Joe Shelby, was meeting a 
payroll of $5,000 a month, the money going to 
men who were digging coal on or near what is 
now Mr. William’s farm. 

Yes, they were really balmy days, although 
Mr. Williams says the worst drouth in his memory 
hit the country that year. They were made balmy 
by the big payroll. 

Mr. Williams thinks it would be a highly 
desirable thing now if coal could be mined on a 
big scale in our county and bring in a big payroll. 
In line with this thought he says he is having some 
prospecting done on his place at the present time, 
hoping to strike another rich vein of coal. 

Mr. Williams has prepared the following 
article on the history of the coal industry of 
Clarksburg and vicinity: 

April 29", 1872 coal was discovered one 
mile south of Clarksburg. June 7", 1872 the 
mine was leased to Enoch and Thos. Morgan, old 
English miners for a term of five years together 
with an option to buy at any time during their 
lease. Morgan Bros. put down a 100 foot shaft 
and penetrated 40 feet of extra good bituminous 
coal. June of the year 1873 they sold the mine 
to Gen. Joe Shelby and Capt. Belt for the sum of 
$3,000. Shelby organized the Moniteau Coal and 
Coke Co., incorporated with $100,000 in capital 
stock, which was quickly sold. By winter the 
company had a town one-fourth mile long, built of 
rough white pine which embraced a large boarding 
house 70 ft. long, two stories with a double porch 
and a twenty foot T., calculated to care for 50 
or 60 miners. In connection was a large engine 
toom 60 feet. Also a massive stable, two stories 


_ which cared for 20 mules that hauled the coal by 


tramway or miniature railroad to the track of the 
Mo. Pacific R. R. The company prior to this time 
had used wagons but found in the early winter of 
1873 this process too slow. Therefore the tramway 
was built. Small cars hauling one ton each were 
used, one mule hauling two cars. At this stage they 
found it necessary to inaugaurate the night and day 
system of work with three 8 hour shifts in order to 
hold their contract which called for 10 car loads 
per day. (Every 24 hours.) In the meantime the 
Coal Co. had built their own track (side) (which is 
now the south side track of Clarksburg), put up R. 
R. scales and a telegraph station. Also a tiple 18 
ft. high 250 ft. long, enabling them to dump coal 
over a large iron screen onto railroad cars. 

The following summer (1874) and also 
winter was the hardest drouth time in the memory 
of the writer, but the coal company was paying 
out $5,000 per month for labor and every man that 
could drive a mule, use a shovel or pick had work. 
The three years that the Moniteau Coal and Coke 
Co. operated one hundred thousand dollars was 
paid out to men and boys for labor of all kinds. 
April 1875 the company failed and the late Isaac 
Williams closed them out for debt. In 1879 J. W. 
Clark together with the writer and other neighbors 
opened and operated coal with varying success 
during a period of 3 or 4 years, but as coal was low 
priced and not much in use they closed down. 

Late in the last century and early in the 
present we wined and shipped coal to Sedalia, 
California, Fortuna and other neighboring towns, 
but owing as stated before to the low price of coal 
and high cost of labor the mining was abandoned. 
About 20 years ago the famous Stone mine was 
discovered with coal 14 ft. thick, covering about 
3 acres. 

L. T. Stone mined and sold $70,000 
worth of coal during a period of 10 years or more. 
Mr. Stone, being in failing health, the mine was 
turned over to Dave Chambers, who mined it 
successfully several years more. 


Reopening General Joe B. Shelby’s 
Old Mine South of Clarksburg 


May 21, 1933, no newspaper named 


Shades of General Joe B. Shelby: 

General Shelby was famous in Missouri as 
a Confederate commander during the Civil war. 
He was afterwards famous in Moniteau County as 
a coal mine operator. In the middle “seventies” he 
was operating a mine on what is now the W. H. 
Williams farm south of Clarksburg. He operated 
on a big scale, employing scores of men who lived 
in a large lodging house which he provided for 
them near the mine. This house stood near where 
a baseball diamond is now located just west of the 
Williams house on Highway 50. 

General Shelby sold the coal from the mine 
to the Missouri Pacific Railway company. He built 
a railway from the mine to Clarksburg over which 
the coal was hauled by mules to be dumped into 
cars on a switch in Clarksburg. This railroad ran 
just east of the road that now leads from highway 
50 to Clarksburg. 

The small cars used on the mule drawn 
railroad were run into the mine on an incline and 
drawn out by the same route when they had been 
loaded. 

After a year or two of operation, General 
Shelby sold his mine. Litigation arose with land 
owners. The operators of the mine were accused 
with having tunneled undermeath the road that 
now leads from the highway to Clarksburg and 
of having removed a large volume of coal from 
the west side of the road when their mine was 
located on the east side and their lease covered 
only property on the east side. 

The mine was closed and abandoned. The 
buildings rotted down or were tom away. The 
machinery was removed. Willows and brush grew 
up about the incline where the coal cars had once 
plied their way lightly into the yawning tunnel and 
come out ladened with coal. 

High water came year after year in the 
little draw in which the incline was located. Soil 
washed down from the fields. Leaves and other 


brush accumulated and finally the incline was _ 


filled in and the mine sealed. 


General Joe Shelby 


In the fifty-five years that have gone since 
the mine was abandoned, the ground over it has 
been built up two feet and scarcely a sign of the 
old “diggings” remain. 

Ed Streby of Clarksburg and Norman 
Clark and Leonard Birdsong, Clarksburg boys 
who had been away firing for a railway company 
and who were laid off when the railways began 
cutting down their forces, conceived the idea of 
re-opening the old mine. They had operated a little 
mine on the Richard Cantlon place during the last 
season and had worked it out. 

Late in the winter they sank a shaft to a 
depth of thirty-five feet on the Williams place in 
a little draw on the road to Clarksburg about 150 
yards north of Highway 50. This shaft, had they 
continued deep enough, would in all probability 
have struck one of the tunnels of the abandoned 
mine. But they did not want to enter the old mine 
through this shaft. They wanted to use it for a 
place from which to pues water and later make it 


YY 


Saturday they had worked far enough 
down the old incline to be ten or twelve feet from 
the surface. It was beginning to look as though 
they might soon reach the old tunnel that would 
lead them to the coal deposit. A gasoline engine 
was running steadily at the pump shaft they had 
dug, drawing out a stream of water and keeping 
the water level in the surrounding ground low 
enough that the men at work were not bothered. 


wo views of Main Street in 
Clarksburg, probably taken the 
same day. 
Note the street light in the bottom 
photo. 
Photos are undated. 


Front row: Jim Maxey, Edgar Gold 


Streby, Clark and Birdsong are of the 
opinion that the mine, when abandoned, was not 
nearly worked out and that they will be able to 
remove a considerable volume of good coal. 
They think that General Shelby and his successor 
worked mostly to the westward and that the coal 
veins which extend to the east have not been 
greatly disturbed. They expect to have a lot of coal 
out by the middle of the summer. 


Second row: Kirk Steele, Clyde Dunham, Charlie Spieler, Frank Clark, Mr. Aylesworth, John [?], Har- 


vey Sullins, last two unidentified 


Third row: Frank Aylesworth, Clark Yarnell, Margaret Moles Stephens, Mamie Muri Selken, Kate 


Sturgis, and Walter Aylesworth. 
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MANY LEADING CITIZENS 
EDUCATED AT HOOPER 
INSTITUTE 


CaLiFoNniA Democrat June 1992 


The names Spieler, Rohrbach, Enloe, Allee 
and Jobe are just a few of the many found among 
the awards recorded as being given from Hooper 


Institute in Clarksburg. 


The awards themselves were given by 
prominent county citizens such as J. A. Lander 
and C. C, Treiber, making Hooper Institute one of 
the leading private schools in the county. 

Nothing remains today of Hooper Institute 
except the vacant lot where the building once 
stood. But the history of the school and its founder, 
Prof. J. N. Hooper, is well documented in county 
history books. 

Hooper came to Moniteau County from 
Maryland, where his parents owned what is known 
as Hooper’s Island in Chesapeake Bay. Joseph 
Harry Norris Hooper was born in Maryland in 
1848 and attended schools in Baltimore and 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 

Hooper enlisted in the Confederate Army 
toward the end of the Civil War and was taken 
prisoner and confined at Fort McHenry until the 
war ended. 

He began a westward journey in 1866, 
teaching school for a time in western Ohio before 
returning to Baltimore in 1867. In 1868 he spent 
time in Wheeling, West Virginia, Terre Haute, 
Indiana, and at a school near Leavenworth, 
Kansas. 

Prior to coming to Missouri, Hooper spent 
several years teaching schools in Illinois. He came 
to Moniteau County in December 1870 and taught 
school at Sherwood School near Russellville. He 
taught for a time at the Russellville School and 
married Georgia Amos, daughter of one of the 
early settlers of Moniteau County. 

The Hooper family moved to Clarksburg 
in 1875, after having taught at the rural Moniteau 
County schools of Liberty and Sherman. He began 
teaching in Clarksburg at Mt. Vernon School on 
August 30, 1875. 


It was in Clarksburg that he started the 
Clarksburg Select School, or Hooper Institute as 
it later became known. According to the Moniteau 
County history, about 10 students were present for 
the first session of the school on March 13, 1876. 

Enrollment at the school doubled by the 
end of that first term and in September 1878, the 
first 10-month term opened with 40 students. The 
school became Hooper Institute in the spring of 
the 1880-81 session. 

In 1881, the brick portion of the building 
was occupied and an addition was in use by 1884- 
85. In 1890, a two-story addition on the east side 
replaced an older frame addition and a tower was 
added to the west end. 

It was in 1890 that the Institute was 
recognized by the State University. The enrollment 
at that time was 120. 

Donors of two free scholarships to the 
school, J. E. Lander and W. H. Jobe, dedicated an 
iron statue of the Goddess of Liberty in 1892, and 
it was placed on the school grounds. 

Hooper Institute was not the only school in 
Clarksburg, anda non violent feud erupted between 
its supporters and those of Clarksburg College, a 
publicly funded academy. However, according to 
historical accounts, Hooper Institute became one 
of the county’s best known private schools. 

Professor Hooper died shortly after the 
1894 session ended. He started out on a covered 
wagon outing to the Niangua River with a group of 
people, and insisted on walking. He soon became 
ill and the party turned back, stopping in Latham 
to consult Dr. Latham. Hooper’s illness developed 
into typhoid-malaria and led to his death on July 
25, 1894. 

Hooper was buried, according to the history 
“Twenty Years At Hooper Instute,” in Sappington 
cemetery. Amonument was erected and is enclosed 
by a fence in the cemetery. 

The Hooper Institute continued until 1907. 
In 1909, the building bummed, leaving nothing 
behind. All that remains of the site is a vacant lot, 


and the Goddess of Liberty statue’s whereabouts 


are unknown at this time. 


Goddess Back in County 


CALIFORNIA Democrat, June 1994 


The statue of the Goddess of Liberty has 
been on quite a journey since it left Clarksburg. 
According to Jim Martin, a member of the 
Moniteau County Historical Society, the statue 
was placed on the grounds by the school in 1892 
and dedicated to Messrs. W. H. Jobe and J. E. 
Lander, donors of a free scholarship. 

On Arbor Day, the class of 1892 placed 
upon the lawn a beautiful iron statue of the 
Goddess of Liberty. However, an old picture of 
the Hooper residence shows the statue on the 
lawn of Prof. Hooper. A late drawing of the school 
building in the book “Twenty Years at Hooper 
Institute,” doesn’t show the statue on the grounds. 
Maybe Mr. Lander, who was a good friend of Prof. 
Hooper, and Mr. Jobe wished Prof. Hooper to be 
the custodian of the statue. 

When the school closed, the statue along 
with other household furnishings was moved by 
tail to Wooldridge, where Mrs. Hooper had moved. 
It remained in Wooldridge until 1974 when Mrs. 
Kaiser, a granddaughter, moved to Spencer, Iowa 
to live with her daughter and took it with her. 

In 1980 they moved back to Lee’s Summit. 
Mrs. Kaiser died in 1990. 

Marjorie Kaiser Higgins and her brother 
Monte Hooper Kaiser, her children, inherited Miss 
Liberty and in early June gave it to the Moniteau 
County Historical Society. The statue has been 
stored in Mrs. Higgins’ daughter’s garage in Lee’s 
Summit from 1980 until June 11, 1994 when it 
was transported to Moniteau County by S. W. 
Yamell, Jim Martin, and Richard Schroeder. 

The statue is of metal, something like 
pewter, and weighs 260 pounds. 

Martin and another society member, Grace Clay, 
investigated the possibility of keeping the statue in 
the county the day of Mrs. Kaiser’s sale in 1974, 
although it wasn’t on the sale bill. 

_ According to Martin, with the coming of 
ooper Days at Clarksburg interest was rekindled 
1 the hope of returning it to the county. It was 
at one of their meetings and Mrs. Betty 
said she had corresponded with a 


descendant, Mrs. Lily Walker of Texas. Betty is 
a genealogist and had done research on the Amos 
family. Professor Hooper married Georgia Ann 
Amos. A letter to Mrs. Walker gave them the 
address of Mrs. Marjorie Higgins of Lee’s Summit 
where the statue was in storage. 

A letter and some phone calls by Martin 
secured the statue for the Society. He reported 
they were very congenial people and had been 
considering returning it before contacted by the 
searchers. 


Miss Liberty statue returned to Clarksburg for 
Hooper Days 1994. 


Some graduates called the statue “Miss Co- 
lumbia” because her presentation took place during 
the 400th anniversary of the discovery of America by 
Christopher Columbus. She is not a replica of the Stat- 
ue of Freedom on the U. S. Capitol as some believed, 
but there are similarities between the two statues. 


Miss Liberty was repainted and now has a 
place of honor in the Moniteau County Historical So- 
ciety Museum in California. 


The first school term at Hooper began in March 1876. 


Hooper Exhibition 


CALIFORNIA Democrat, July 8, 1976 
Past In Review, 100 Years Ago (July 1876) 


Moreau — Mr. J. N. Hooper’s scholars and a 
few of the citizens assisting, gave a public 
exhibition at the Union church of the burg 
. . . The house filled to overflowing long 
before the time of commencing arrived, 
many persons couldn’t get standing room. 
Every one of the scholars and their friends 
seemed to vie with each other in performing 
their parts well, and I must say that they done so 
well that it would be invidious of me to make 
distinction, as to the rendering of this or that 
piece. The only drawback to the whole affair was 
that some of the young ladies’ articulation was 
rather feeble. I would advise them to cultivate 
their voices, it may be useful to them in afterlife 
in calling Bridget from the basement or attic or 
John or Jim from the field to dinner. 


Caption with this photo: “Taken on Jan. 5, 1905 on Colle 
grounds with masquerade costumes on.” 

Photo is from scrapbook of Zella Stephens (Hays), — 

a student at Hooper Institute. 


Sketch of Hooper Instutute, no date given 


Normal Institute 


THE T1PpTON TIMES 
August 2, 1883 


A Normal Class will be arranged at Hooper 
Institute, Aug. 13", and continue in session 12 
days. A short practical course —just what is needed 
by young teachers. Terms for the session $7.00 
for board and tuition. Send for programme. 

J. N. Hooper, Conductor 


-) 


” 
ee 


no names or date 


Clarksburg College was established in 1877 as a rival to Hooper Institute. It was later purchased by the 
Concord Baptist Association and remained a Baptist school until it closed in 1912. 


Scrapbook caption: The two “Old Maids” that won premiums at Clarksburg St. Fair.” 
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Main Street in Clarksburg, probably during the Clarksburg Street Fair 
no date 


Margaret Moles (Stephens) won first prize for best lady driver, 
horse and buggy at the 1907 Clarksburg Street Fair. She was 
the daughter of A. M. Moles, merchant and professor of math- 
ematics and astronomy at Clarksburg College. A 1912 graduate 
of the college, she taught there for two years. In 1917, she 
married Rolla Stephens. Margaret served as Clarksburg 
postmistress from 1933 to 1958. 


burg Street Fair scene, circa 
step 


CLARKSBURG BAPTIST CHURCH 
HISTORY 


CatirorniA Democrat July 1, 1976 


A history of Clarksburg Baptist Church 
was compiled by Miss Vivian Holloway for the 
100" anniversary celebration of that church. The 
history of the church is as follows: 

Atameeting held at Clarksburg on Sunday, 
March 26, 1876, the following certificate was 
issued: “We the undersigned Presbytery do hereby 
certify that James A. Lander, E. T. Renshaw, 
Elizabeth Renshaw, Mary A. Lander, Elizabeth 
Siegenthaler are known to be members of the 
Baptist Church and are by their request constituted 
into a Baptist Church at Clarksburg on the fourth 
Sunday in March, 1876, by the undersigned 
Presbytery. James B. Box, Nicholas Allee. 

At a meeting of the brothers and sisters 
held at Clarksburg March 26, 1876, after an 
interesting discourse delivered by Bro. Box, the 
above mentioned brothers and sisters organized 
and constituted a church electing Bro. James A. 
Lander clerk.” 

In December, 1893, 15 members withdrew 
from the fellowship to form a Second Baptist 
Church. An attempt was made in 1902 to unite 


the two churches but it was not successful. By 
1903, the Second Baptist Church disbanded and 
members were invited to join the First Baptist 
Church. 

At a regular business session on March 3, 
1907, it was decided to erecta new church building. 
While the building was being constructed, services 
were held in the Clarksburg College Chapel. The 
building was completed, and on October 17, 
1909, the new building was dedicated. Bro. E. H. 
Robertson was invited to preach the dedication 
sermon. 

In 1909, the church drew up some 
resolutions pertaining to the conduct of church 
members. The hand of fellowship was withdrawn 
from members who violated the resolutions unless 
they came before the church asking forgiveness. 
Gambling, drunkenness, profanity, and dancing 
were among the sins stated in the resolutions. 

A building across the street from the church 
building was given to the church on January 22, 
1938, by C. H. Ewert. The building served as an 
educational building until in 1959; at this time the 
church elected a planning committee to plan for 
the erection of a new educational building, which 
was built adjoining the church building. The new 
building was dedicated on September 2, 1962. In 
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1969, property was purchased for a parsonage. The 
property across the street was sold to the Masonic 
Lodge in 1970. 

From the beginning of its history, the 
Clarksburg Baptist Church took regular offerings 
for missions; foreign, home and state. One day was 
designated as Egg Day, when members sold the 
eggs they collected that day and gave the money 
received for them to the Home for the Aged at 
Ironton. There are several instances in which 
the church gave aid to sick members providing 
hospital and nursing care. 

In the early days of the church, a Ladies 
Aid Society was organized. In the early 1920’s a 
W. M. U. was organized. From the earliest records, 
there has been Sunday School and later a Baptist 
Young People’s Union (B.Y.P.U.) which resulted 
in a Training Union for all ages. The first Vacation 
Bible School was held in 1939. 

In a Union tent meeting held by Rey. 
A. E. Birch, a Baptist Evangelist, there were 75 
members baptized into the Clarksburg Baptist 
Church and 19 added by letter. This was in June, 
1916. The present membership (1976) is 202. 

For many years services were held only 
one Saturday and Sunday each month. Later the 
church went to half time services, and at present 
there are services every Sunday. 

The church ordained W. A. Bruce to the 
gospel ministry in 1900. On January 10, 1932, C. 
B. Swinney was ordained to the ministry. A license 
to preach the gospel was granted to Denzil Albin 
on December 26, 1936. He was ordained to the 
ministry by the church, October 29, 1939. July 28, 
1963, Roy Dameron was ordained to the gospel 
ministry. 

Many improvements have been made in 
recent years. A cooling system was installed in 
1955. A new pulpit was presented to the church 
by Mr. and Mrs. Hartley Sappington. A church 
library was established in April, 1963. The 
entrance of the church auditorium was changed 
to double doors at the center front with a foyes 


? 


in October, 1966. 

In February, 1973, the church voted to 
purchase a Hammond electric organ. It was voted 
to purchase a P. A. system in April, 1973. May 26, 
1974 the church voted to purchase new pews. In 
November of the same year the church voted to 
purchase new carpeting. 

The annual Concord associational meeting 
has been held three times at the Clarksburg Baptist 
Church during its history—1897, 1928, and 
1949. 

Many pastors have served the Clarksburg 
Baptist Church faithfully. J. E. Dillard was called 
as pastor in 1902, while serving as president of 
the Clarksburg Baptist College. He later became 
an outstanding leader in the Southern Baptist 
Convention. In all the history of the church, the 
pastor who served the church the longest was Bro. 
Ron Gross, seven years. Bro. Wilbur Helle served 
six years. Our present pastor, Bro. Bob Ocker, was 
called October 24, 1971 

Those serving the church as deacons at 
present (1976) are Ed VanStratten, Irving Millis, 
Hartley Sappington, and Frank Tumer. Tandy 
Williams is an inactive deacon, as he is a resident 
of the Baptist Home at Ironton, Missouri. 

Pastors who have served the church are: 
R. P. Scott, 1881-1882; J. B. Box, 1883-1885; L. 
R. M. Beason, 1886; E. T. Shelton, 1887-1888; F. 
T. Shore, 1889; E. T. Shelton, 1891; R. H. Harris, 
1894; D. C. Peters, 1895; J. L Tichener, 1896; J. 
Youngblood, 1897; 

J. M. Plannett, 1899-1900; J. E. Dillard, 1902- 
1905; F. C. Richards, 1906-1907; Clifford | Ox, 
1909; T. F. White, 1912; S. A. Maxey. 
H. Barker, 1914-1916; C. E. M 
1920; Zeb Thomas, 1921; E. R. 


Mr. and Mrs. V. L. Davis 


by Mrs. Lawrence Dick, 
as printed in THE TipTon TIMES, no date 


Mr. and Mrs. V. L. Davis who own 160 
acres of farm land 31/2 miles north of Clarksburg, 
in South Moniteau township Cooper County, have 
made a very pretty home and a recreational spot 
which is an interesting activity for their retiring 
days. 

A part of this farm would be known to 
many as the old Albin farm. 

At one time 40 acres of the place was sold 
to a boy 14 years old for $20. He died the same 
year and his mother sold the same acreage for 
$1200. During those early years the price of land 
seemed to have its ups and downs. In 1853 two 
sisters, Mary and Elizabeth Gregory, owned the 
land. Elizabeth Gregory made a will bequeathing 
the land and a slave woman and her son to her 
; sister Mary and another slave women named Julia 
i to a niece. In 1868 this land sold for taxes and 
interest for $416. It sold again in 1869 for $4.00 
and considerations. The land grant for the part of 
the farm where the house now stands was made 
to Bannister Hickey in 1824. It was first sold for 
$600. In 1848 it sold for $100. The highest price 
paid for this part of the land during those early 
years was in 1907 when it sold for $1620. The 
same land was sold 15 different times before the 
late Wilbur (Pete) Long and Lorene Albin Long 
purchased it in 1943. Mr. and Mrs. Davis bought 
the farm in 1943, having rented the place several 


a two story frame building has 
proved, having been added to and 


Everett Clark made his home with the Davis’ for 
several years before and after serving in World 
War II. 

The three large ponds built by Mr. and Mrs. 
Davis and well stocked with fish is called the Davis 
Triple Lakers. It is a place where any father and 
son can fish together and feel that closeness that 
mother nature can bring about, or is a place that 
may be enjoyed by the entire family. The grounds 
are well kept and an ideal picnic spot. There are 
lights for night fishing also a dock and a boat. 
There are two cabins, one double and one single 
and a bus shop where Mrs. Davis has her office. 
A very interesting fact about the double cabin, is 
that a part of the outside wall and fireplace are 
made of rock taken from the hillside around the 
ponds. The rock work was done by the late Edgar 
Bolin of south of California. The large rocks when 
broken up were different colored on the inside and 
also showed petrified fossil shells, backbones of 
insects and small animals and nuts. 

Another interesting thing is a large flat rock 
with a hollowed out basin near the large separate 
pond. The story has been told that Indians used 
this as a camping ground and this rock was used 
for pounding out their cornmeal. To make the story 
seem true, Mr. and Mrs. Davis have a collection of 
arrowheads found nearby. 

Mr. Davis is a native of south Cooper 
County. His grandfather Davis gave the land where 
the Davis school was built, the school being named 
for the Davis family. Mrs. Davis (Margaret) was 
born in a log house on land homesteaded by her 
father, in Yuma County, Colorado. She is one of 
ten children. 

Mr. and Mrs. Davis have three children; 
Vineil Eugene of Seattle, Washington, an 
electrician engineer on a freighter ship; Mrs. 
Bobby (Barbara) Howard of California; 

Mrs. Harley (Norma) McDaniel north of 


Clarksburg. They have one grandson, Steven 


They also rete a sister, Mrs. Earl 


Mr. Davis is now employed by Co-Mo 
Electric in Tipton where he has worked for the 
past 15 years. Mrs. Davis worked for 10 years at 
the Weber Shoe Co. in Tipton before having to 
quit on account of bad health. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Davis have many varied 

interests besides their Triple-Lake activity. 
Seven years ago Mrs. Davis contacted the county 
agents and with the help of other women organized 
the first 4-H Club in South Moniteau. She also 
held the first meeting of the South Moniteau Club, 
it being organized at her house. Each year the 
annual Halloween party for the club members and 
their families and other families of the community 
is held at her home. She also makes a hobby of 
collecting pitchers, of which she has about 375, 
and of stamp collecting. 


Students from Clarksburg College in 
undated photo. 
Only identification is “My Geometry Days” 


REVEREND IVAN DAMERON 


As printed in THE Tipton TIMES 
no date, no author 


After 55 years in the Baptist ministry, Rev. Ivan 
L. Dameron of Bunceton has finally decided to 
retire, or at least slow down. He is turning over 
his pulpit at the Mt. Pleasant Baptist Church near 
Clarksburg to another preacher after 46 years 
there. But his years at Clarksburg are only a part 
of this man’s career that spans five decades. 

Rev. Dameron received his license to 
preach at age 19 by the Mt. Salem Baptist Church 
near Huntsville, but he said he knew before he was 
12 that he wanted to be a preacher. The second of 
six children, he said his family and people in the 
church were very supportive of his decision. 

“T owe a lot to my Sunday school teachers 
and pastors,” Rev. Dameron said. 

Following graduation at Huntsville High School 
in 1931, Rev. Dameron attended Central Baptist 
Seminary in Kansas City, Kansas, until graduation 
in 1938. In 1941, he graduated from Southwest 
Baptist College in Bolivar and began preaching at 
several area churches. 

While attending Seminary in Kansas City, 
he married Helen Jeanette Schlup of Jamestown 
in 1935. They became the parents of five children: 
Roy Dameron of Sedalia; Everett Dameron of 
Tampa, Florida; John Dameron of Kansas City; 
Bettie Saunders of Vista, California; and Paul 
Dameron of Sedalia. Mrs. Helen Dameron died of 
cancer in 1970. 

In 1973, Rev. Dameron married Faye 
Kimsey and moved to the Pisgah area near 
Bunceton where they still live. Mrs. Faye Dameron 
has three sons: Charles Kimsey of Bunceton; Dean 
Bees Jefferson City; and Leroy Kimsey of 


‘During the war, some of the boys in the 
church died and the church pulled together to help 
the war effort,’ Rev. Dameron said. 

Rey. Dameron said the congregation held 
milk weed and walnut drives to help out. He said 
the walnut hulls were used for the soldiers to clean 
their gun barrels. They also made mattresses for 
neighbors in need. 

Rev. Dameron decided to go back to 
college in the late 1960’s and graduated from 
Lincoln University in Jefferson City in 1968. 
While there, he earned bachelor of science degrees 
in elementary education and special education. 

Rey. Dameron taught public school for 
27 years at Bethel, Clarksburg, and Latham, and 
special education classes 11 years in Centertown. 

Three of Rev. Dameron’s five children have 
followed his path and are involved with Baptist 
churches. Roy is an ordained preacher at Lamine 
Church in Sedalia and has a music degree from 
Central Missouri State University in Warrensburg. 
John is an ordained deacon at the North Kansas 
City Baptist Church and works as a pilot for the 
United Parcel Service. Paul is an ordained deacon 
at the First Baptist Church in Sedalia. 

Early inRev. Dameron’s career, he pastored 
five churches at the same time, one Sunday per 
month to each of four churches and at Sandy 
Hook on the second Wednesday of each month 
plus fifth Sundays. He said preachers had to work 
at several churches, especially rural churches, in 
order to make a living since the pay was so low. 
For the remaining Sundays when he wasn’t at 
those churches, they held Sunday school classes. 

Even though Rev. Dameron is now retired, 
he saidhestill plans to preach atrevivals, weddings, 
and funerals when he is needed or asked. He plans 
to continue visiting nursing homes, hospitals, and 
shut-ins as often as possible. He said he will help 
out at Mr. Pleasant Baptist Church until they can 
find a preacher to take his place. 

On Sunday, January 1, Rev. Dameron’s 
children hosted a retirement dinner in his honor at 
the First Baptist Church, California. He said there 
were over 420 people in attendance, but the threat 


rld of bad weather kept some of his brothers and 


_ sisters some epiae. He is still receiving cards, 


Sones ae 


gifts, and phone calls from friends and members 
of his congregations wishing him well in his much 
deserved retirement. 


JAMES A. LANDER 


THE TIPTON TIMES 
November 18, 1909 


James A. Lander, of Yoakum, Texas, where 
he and his family went from this county eleven 
years ago to make their home, called on Moniteau 
county friends and looked after business matters 
in this county recently. 

Mr. Lander is one of Moniteau’s pioneer citizens, 
having arrived from Christian county, Kentucky, at 
Boonville, Missouri, in May 1845, with 50 cents in 
cash, and $65 worth of iron, used in making plows. 
He sought employment as a farm hand, securing 
work with a farmer, near Boonville, at 37 % cents 
per day, where he remained for some time, when 
he and his family moved to what is known as the 
Baker farm, 2 mile east of Clarksburg, where he 
operated a carding machine, which proved to be a 
profitable business. 

In 1860 he built the first store building and a 
number of tenement houses in which his employees 
lived in Clarksburg who were then working for 
him. Besides his general store which was then 
used as a post office, of which he was postmaster, 
he had large land interests at that time, was also 
operating a wagon, plow and furniture factory, 
and later established the Clarksburg Mills. 

During Price’s raid in 1864, his store and contents 
and a large tobacco barn, one mile north of town, 
filled with tobacco were burned to the ground, 
entailing a heavy loss. A new store building and 
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tobacco barn were erected on the same foundations 
at the close of the Civil War, the store building in 
which the post office was again conducted, and 
when the Missouri Pacific railroad reached that 


point in 1868, it was used as a freight room until 
the depot was built at that place in 1883. 

Mr. Lander was awarded the contract of furnishing 
the beef for the Missouri penitentiary in 1864-65, 
which duty he faithfully filled, at that time the 
only means of transportation was to drive stock 
overland on foot. He also bought many head of 
cattle and hogs at that time, driving them to the St. 
Louis market on foot. 

In 1871 he was awarded the contract to furnish all 
the ties and bridge timbers used in the construction 
of the M. K. & T. railway from Boonville to 
Sedalia, a distance of 37 miles, in 90 days, at a 
time when the thermometer was 20 degrees below 
zero. In 1873 he secured the contract to furnish 
the lumber used in the construction of the bridge 
built that year, that now spans the Missouri river 
at Boonville, transporting it from the mouth of 
Blackwater on a raft. 

“My ambition at that time was to secure all the 
land I could, knowing it would increase in value. 
During my residence of 64 years in Moniteau 
county, I bought and sold over 5,000 acres of land. 
The first 40 acres, I pre-empted, 6 miles northwest 
of Tipton, and entered from the government 80 
acres 5 miles south of California, at 12 % cents 
per acre, under the graduation act in 1871. 

He organized the Clarksburg Savings Bank, of 
which he was president; was also president of 
the Farmers & Traders Bank, of California; was 
organizer and president of the Peoples Bank in this 
city; was a stockholder in the bank at New Haven, 
Missouri, the Cooper County Bank at Bunceton, 
and the bank at Otterville. He built in this city 
what was known as the Lander Hotel building, 
now occupied by the Bane Mercantile Company. 


After locating in Yoakum, Texas, he organized the 
first bank at Yoakum of which he is president. He ~ 
also has large realty interests there, and now, athis _ 


Fa Bai 


advanced age, he displays that same en’ 


Century Old Homestead 
Still In Martin Family 


by Mrs. Lawrence Dick 
CALIFORNIA DEwocraét, March 28, 1963 


H. Frederick Martin, great-grandson of 
the original owner, and his wife, Maxine, have 
purchased the 200 acre farm of his uncle and 
aunt, Mr. and Mrs. Fred Burns, five miles north 
of Clarksburg. On October 25, 1854, Washington 
Martin, 20 year old son of Solomon and Sarah 
Martin, entered his name for homestead rites for 
160 acres of land then owned by the government. 
On completion of the required amount of 
improving, deed of ownership was granted and 
on April 15, 1857 a government certificate No. 
32655 signed by President James Buchanan was 
issued to Mr. Martin. 

Shortly thereafter he brought his bride, 
Rachel Clark Martin, to occupy the one and one- 
half story log house on the extreme west side of 
the property, where a garden spot, cistern, and 
barn had been provided. 

As this family increased to three daughters 
and two sons, a frame room with one-half story 
was added to the house, a part of which is used in 
the present structure. 

One son, George and wife, Lulu Kitchell 
Martin, and his sister, Miss Roberta Martin 
acquired the property in early 1900. This family 
increased with the advent of H. V. Martin. H. 
Theron Martin, who died in 1950 and Eula 
Martin Burs, who with Mr. Burs has owned 
and operated the farm since 1938. Miss Roberta 
Martin died in 1935. Mr. George Martin died in 
1937 and his wife, Mrs. Lulu Martin, in the year 
1943. 

There is a story handed down in the Martin 
family that a neighbor by the name of Parker was 
unable to pay his taxes and offered Washington 
Martin an acre of land for the amount of $10 due, 
and documents in the Burn’s possession show that 
on August 5, 1872 a deed was made for the same. 
The unique description of this acre is as follows.” 
All of that three-comered strip of land beginning 
at or near Washington Martins east fence and 


running south to a certain rock, now situated on 
the north side of a deep wash, then run north of 
west to the sectional line.”” The property from 
which this land was taken was later purchased by 
Mr. And Mrs. Burns from J. K. Hockenberry and 
is included in the farm sold. 

Mr. Martin sold from the 10 acres on the 
north side a 40 acre farm to a Mr. Dickinson. 
During the presidency of Buchanan those who took 
part in the Civil War, from 1861 to 1865, against 
the union were called secessionists. This man 
Dickinson was “called out” by bushwhackers and 
shot to death because he refused to join them. 

This 40 acres was purchased a few years 
ago by H. Frederick Martin which with the 160 
acres under his ownership makes his farm land 
total 425 acres. As soon as the farm is vacated, 
H. Frederick, who is a son of the late H. Theron 
Martin, and his wife, the former Maxine Bolinger, 
and their two daughter’s, Linda, a senior, and 
Beryl, a sophomore, in the Tipton High School 
will move to the farm. 
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Photo caption: “Crossing the Moreau.” 
No other information. 


An Interview with Hugh Sappington 
by Marvin H. Crawford 


CaLirorniA DEmocraT, August 25, 1927 


When passing over the Milldam Ford at 
the Moreau on the old Clarksburg-Latham road a 
few weeks ago it occurred to me that although I 
had known of this place where the road crosses on 
a gravel bar below the old dam for many years, I 
had never heard the history of how the dam came 
to be there. I inquired of my companion on the trip, 
himself a man past middle age who had known of 
the place all his life, and he was unable to give me 
any history of it. He said, that he believed Hugh 
Sappington could. 

Accordingly I called on Mr. Sappington, 
who has spent his entire 84 years in Clarksburg 
and vicinity, and told him of my desire. 

“T cannot give you much of a history of 
the old milldam,” said Mr. Sappington whose 
mind is quite clear regarding the early history of 
Clarksburg and community, “but I’ll gladly tell 
you what I know.” 

“That dam is a very old institution. I 
was born in 1843 and when I can first remember 
passing that way as a boy it was there and had 
been abandoned so long that I do not remember 
ever having seen any trace of the mill itself.” 


In front: 


Donny Weinnebrenner, Jerry Deal Yamell. Back row: Jess Bruce, E 
On far right: Carol Vaughn, Emma Jean Vaughn 


“Squire Wade Howard, a justice of the 
peace in that vicinity for many years built the 
milldam and the mill but I do not know where the 
mill stood, I think, however, it was quite close 
to the dam. Squire Howard owned a lot of land 
around there. I have heard my father, Sebastian 
Sappington, say that he helped cut and hew the 
timbers used in making the dam. The mill was not 
a success for some reason and was not operated 
very long.” 

Mr. Sappington knew and told of another 
mill in the early history of the western part 
of Moniteau county which was perhaps more 
interesting than the water power mill on the 
Moreau. It was a windmill for the purpose of 
grinding corn. 

“This mill,” said Mr. Sappington, “was built 
by Peter Class who came here from somewhere 
along the Moniteau. It was located about a mile 
south of what is now the Jacob Heinen farm. It 
was a huge tower structure, octagon in shape and 
perhaps 40 feet high. 

On top of this was a huge wheel for the 
wind to drive with its gears for driving a shaft 
which ran down through the tower to the burrs. 
This wheel and the gears connected to it were 
mounted on a circular track. A team of oxen was 


kept to swing it about as the wind changed so that 
the wheel would get the full force. 

Everything about the mill, even to the 
cogwheels, with the exception of the burrs, was 
hewn from wood. The structure served as the mill 
house with the burrs on the second floor. Nothing 
but corn was ground. The mill was built about 
1850. 

When we wanted to go to mill there we 
had to wait until the weather was right. Sometimes 
there would be days when no grinding could be 
done on account of calm weather. 

Another one of these wind mills for 
grinding com was built a little later on what is 
known as Round Hill in the Tipton vicinity.” 


I visited Arrow Rock in Saline county 
recently and was told considerable about a Dr. 
Sappington who was a famous pioneer physician 
of that vicinity and who grew so wealthy from the 
sale a quinine pills that he acquired 10,000 acres 
of Saline county land. 

I inquired of Mr. Sappington if he was 
related to this doctor and he told me he was about 
a third cousin. He then related the following: 

When General Sterling Price made his raid 
through this section a lot of men along his line of 
march believed they would be conscripted into the 
service with his forces and joined him. Later they 
were ca captured. ae federal forces and held as 
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CREED WINSLOW POWELL 
FAMILY 


by Velma Powell 


The Creed Winslow and Louisa Jane 
Powell ‘clan’ were a very closely knit group. 
They lived on farms within a radius of eight to 
ten miles of each other with addresses of either 
Tipton or Clarksburg, small towns about ten miles 
apart in central Missouri. I doubt that any of then 
ever thought of moving from their roots. Each 
farmed their own land, swapped work with each 
other, helping each other with the threshing, hay 
mowing, butchering and wood sawing. Of course, 
all of this was done under the close supervision of 
‘Almighty’ Creed W. Powell. 

‘Granny’ Louisa Jane conducted all the 
‘birthings’ and stayed with mother and child the 
required time. Not a child was lost, not a cripple 
and all of fairly sound mind. All of Creed’s and 
Louisa’s grandchildren grew up to be men and 
women of stature in the community, college 
educated and as proud and arrogant, as willful and 
bullheaded as the old man himself. Yes, a whole 
basketful of “chips off the old block.” 

Each Sunday all the families went to Pa 
and Ma’s for the day. Uncle Lee and Aunt Maud 
were the first to arrive, Joe and Ethel with their 
surrey full of girls next, then 

Uncle Les and Aunt Stella with their 
children, Raymond and Erma, who were the last 
to arrive, because Uncle Les always had some last 
minute detail that needed attention. 

Our only playmates were Powell cousins. 
We grew up together, played, worked and fought 
together and wore each others hand-me-downs. 
These togetherness cousins were: Opie, Beulah, 


_ and Gladys Pulley; Velma, Norma, Helen and 


Lorene Powell; Raymond and Erma Stephens; 


eto e and Elna Bear; Clifford and Flossie 
ee Peterson. Uncle Arthur 


Bide fii joiner 


Powell, certainly must have ruled his roost with 
all the subtlety of a grizzly bear coming out of 
hibernation. When a young man called on one of 
George’s daughters, the young man could count 
on being confronted by George demanding to 
know what his intentions were. 

It is a supposition now, but it would be 
interesting to know for sure if the original Powell 
farm was split between the three sons, with Creed 
and Alex farming theirs together, with Alex living 
out his life with Creed and Louisa, or the farm 
was split in half for George and Creed. But then 
why was Alex left out? And what happened to 
the parents, George and Irene, at the time of the 
split? 

Creed and Louisa lived on the west 
half of the old George Powell farm while older 
brother George lived on the east half. George, 
the older brother, got the original two story log 
house on the hill. Creed lived in the smaller log 
house down on the west side of the hill. Al Creed’s 
family grew in numbers more rooms were added 
in the two different directions. Eventually the 
whole house was covered with weather boards, no 
longer showing the log part of the house. Creed 
was a prosperous farmer and added acreage to the 
original “homeplace’. Deeds of trust prove this 
expansion. 

Creed and Louisa lived their entire wedded 
life on that farm. When the going was rough, 
when the weather failed them, they didn’t pack up 
and move away. They stayed and battled the odds, 
won and prospered. The job was near impossible. 
The need of going up and down the hills made 
farming difficult. The nearest drinking water was 
from a spring % mile away. Clothes washing was 
done at the spring with water drawn and heated in 
a large kettle, scrubbed and hung to dry. A garden 
was planted down by the spring so during the rest 
period from washing, the women could work in 
the garden. At the end of the day clean clothes and 
harvested goodies could be carried up to the OEE 
on the side of the hill. 


outhouse was AUD ee out back 


Sanitary conditions prevailed. ae : 


the privy. When a good rain fell the little gully 
carried all the waste downstream. 

Providing food and clothing was no small 
task for the women folk. I cannot even imagine 
the gathering, preparing, preserving the food and 
the hand stitching of the clothing. Household 
appliances were nil, even the broom was an object 
of ingenuity. 

While the women were at their chores, 
the men were putting out the crops, cutting 
brush, battling insects and animals, everything 
accomplished with the crudest of implements, a 
team of horses or oxen, bare hands and brawn, and 
a lot of help from the good Lord. 

Grandpa Creed was a great planner and 
provider. He saw to it that there were hogs to 
butcher, cows to mild, corn to be taken to Dick’s 
Mill in Cotton to be ground into meal, fruit from 
an orchard, honey from hives over on the hill and 
bee trees to be robbed, berries to be picked, calves 
and pigs to be sold to purchase needed items, a 
can patch for molasses. Yes, molasses and butter 
over hot cornbread. Yum! 

Granny Powell had chickens all over 
the place with poor old log shacks providing the 
nesting places. The hens would also nest out in 
the brush, would go to setting and come in with a 
whole flock of little chicks. Eggs were plentiful to 
eat and to be sold at the store at Cotton for thread, 
needles, sugar, calico, etc. 

Barrels were buried in the side of the hill 
and filled with apples, pears, potatoes and cabbage, ee. 
covered to keep from freezing, to be used as z 
winter progressed. cies 

Seventy-five years ago, when I coul 
remember Grandpa Creed and: i Gea m 


Tipton. Everyday one of the those girls called “Ma’ 
and everyone got on the phone when they heard the 
ring. Thus insued about an hour of family banter. 
No outsider was on the line so about everything 
and everybody could be discussed. 

Yes, Creed Powell was lord and master of 
all he surveyed. He was able and domineering. He 
spoke well, was refined, well informed on many 
subjects and a political leader of south Cooper 
County. He made plans and supervised all of his 
children’s endeavors. He was lucky to have a 
bunch of sons-in-law that listened to his advice. 
They listened to him and prospered, some more 
than others. 

As I said before, 75 years ago Creed and 
Louisa Powell were living very comfortable at 
the old home place, still climbing the fence to get 
to the privy, but a deep well had been drilled just 
outside of the kitchen door. A windmill pumped 
water to tanks for animals in upper and lower lots, 
and plenty for Granny’s use. They had a hired man 
and a hired girl to do the heavy work, replacing 
the children. Lela, Arthur, Joe, Maude, Stella and 
Elizabeth had established their own homes. 


OLDEST RESIDENCE IN CENTRAL 
: MISSOURI 
IS LOCATED ONE MILE EAST OF 
CLARKSBURG 
_ Tue Tipton Times, 56" Anniversary Edition 
August 28, 1931 
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le”, JesseHallford, Grandfather 
son, Residing 3 Miles 
imber Grown on the 


It was constructed by “Uncle” Jesse 
Hallford, grandfather of Mrs. John G. McPherson, 
residing 3 miles south of Clarksburg, from timber 
grown on the farm; the late Rev. Rufus Scott, 
pastor of the old Mt. Pleasant church which 
stood near the banks of Brush Creek, two miles 
northeast of Clarksburg, a few years later, assisted 
in its construction, his duties, perhaps, being that 
of “taking up one of the corner’s,” a term used in 
those days in the construction of log buildings. 

Standing on the porch of this home is 
shown in portrait the pictures of Mrs. John Broyles 
and grandchildren and Mr. J. C. McFadden. 

The descendants of “Uncle” Jesse Hallford 
and Sandy Hill relatives established the custom 
some four years ago of holding a Hill-Hallford 
annual reunion, the last being held Saturday, 
August 15. 

Dairus Seigenthaler purchased the farm at 
administrator’s sale from “Uncle” Jesse Hallford, 
comprising 244 acres at that time, 95 years ago, 
where he and his family resided for 60 years, prior 
to his death April 18, 1900. Mrs. Seigenthaler 


died June 10, the same year, when the farm, then | 


comprising 115 acres passed into the hands of Mrs. 
Ada McDowell, a daughter, who, twenty years 
later, sold it to the present owner, John Broyles. 

This historic log residence stands on a 
high elevation overlooking the surroundings in 
all directions, and parties familiar with its history 
in passing it on the old original road running east 
from Clarksburg, invariably comment on its origin 
and the fact that it has been occupied continuously 
for 135 years. 
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COTTON 


The history of Cotton has been written 
by several individuals over the years. Some 
details vary. The stories are presented here 
as they were written. Stories are not dated. 


THE STORY OF THE 


VANISHED VILLAGE 
by Lottie Hunt 


The beginning of the village of Cotton, 
located in the extreme southeastern corner of 
Cooper county dates back to the year of 1826 
when the country was first settled, land cleared 
and homes built up and houses erected, most of 
which were built of logs. 

This section of the country was noted for 
grist mills in the early days. About the year of 
1868 a man by the name of Val Burris installed 
a sawmill and corn burrs propelled by a 45 
horsepower steam engine on the site of the old 
present mill. He had a good trade and operated for 
several years, then sold to Peter and Adolph Dick. 
Later Peter sold his share to Adolph, and Adolph 
became the sole owner of the mill. 

It became obvious that a sawmill was 
needed since this little settlement was surrounded 
by valuable timber. Soon Edd Embry conceived 
and put into operation a plan for a sawmill which 
proved very successful. Later a man named Simon 
(his first name is not known) constructed a machine 
for making shingles under an open shed. He set it 
below the saw and grist mill intending to propel it 
with the same power that ran them. 

For many years this was a good business 
for all concerned and it continued with the same 
machinery until about the year of 1892 when a 
new system of roller mills was put into operation. 

In the year 1905 the business passed 
into the hands of the late J. M. Hall, who made 


extensive improvements and remained the owner 


until his death in 1948. 
In the early days of 
ice house was Buile « 


houses, since there was an inner building where 
the ice was packed. Around the outside of the inner 
building was sawdust tightly packed (another mill 
product). The ice was sawed into blocks from 
the Moniteau creek during the coldest weather 
and packed into the inner building. This was left 
sealed until the warm days came. 

The ice was much enjoyed by the village 
folk while it lasted since ice could not be bought 
at any place or any time during these days. 

For all the hard labor, the ice did not last 
long. Everyone enjoyed the ice cream socials 
during the Fourth of July holidays. 

The first blacksmith shop remembered 
was operated by Charlie Fields, who also had a 
small woodwork apartment. The building was 
located near the ice house. Then later came 
blacksmith Danforth Marcum McDonald, still 
later came Charlie Campbell, A. J. Dick, Roy 
Hall, and Delbert York, little blacksmithing work 
was required by the village people. 

The first store located here was a grocery. 
The building was a large one-room structure 
with a lean-to used as a warehouse and the first 
merchant was a Mr. Carroll. After a few years of 
store-keeping he sold his business to Adolph Dick, 
who became storekeeper as well as miller. Dick | 
was also appointed postmaster and the mail was 
carried from Tipton to the store here, where it was 
delivered twice a week until the year 1898. Then, 
for some reason, the post office was discontinued 
and H. C. Greer and George W. Hunt, c 
the community set to work in earnest 
the post office. Ree 

They were successful in th ir und 
and mail was brought t to ome o} 
south of the villag € 


At this time the village was officially 
named Cotton. The village until then had been 
called Dick’s Mill. 

The post office remained here until rural 
routes were established. The first rural mail carrier 
was Kirk Steele from Clarksburg. 

The store had thriving business and was 
operated for many years by the Hunt families. 
After J. B. Hunt Sr. retired, his son, George W. 
Hunt operated the business several years, then his 
older brother, W. C. Hunt took charge. Later J. 
B. Hunt Jr. became the merchant and George W. 
retumed in 1916 and was operator. A son-in-law, 
C. M. Long, was the next merchant until his death 
in 1920. Here the business passed from a train of 
relatives into the hands of strangers. 

J. W. Hodges and Fred Draffen succeeded 
C. M. Long and continued in business there until 
they sold to W. H. Long, who remained as long as 
trade was available at this place. Now the vacant 
store buildings have been purchased by Lloyd 
Hodges. 

The first schoolhouse built in this little 
settlement was a small frame structure, located 
just across the road west from where the residence 
of Porter Long now stands. 

A large number of pupils attended the 
short terms held here. Some of the first teachers 
were Mabel Winters and Bill Allison. Prior to this 
b ; been said that at one time a log 
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+1881 a new schoolhouse was 


the large group of pupils and inadequate for the 
activities of the neighborhood. Therefore a vote 
carried, bonds were issued and a larger structure 
was built. 

Shortly thereafter preaching services were 
held in the schoolhouse, a Sunday school was 
organized and home talent plays were given. 

During the last years of school at this 
place the pupils enjoyed some of the finer things 
of school life, namely music and recreational 
activities, health programs, nature studies, world 
books, songbooks, and encyclopedias. The library 
was equipped with the activities of the social 
and economic world of events. The patrons and 
pupils were proud of the progress made in the 
development of the library which was accessible 
to all and placed in adequate bookcases. 

A modern heating system had been 
installed and other useful facilities provided such 
as lavatories, paper cups, towels, water cooler, 
piano, victrola, maps, globes, clock, thermometer, 
pictures, window deflectors, medicine cabinet and 
adjustable window shades. 

There was always a well-rounded program 
of good times. 

The recreational activities consisted 
of basket dinners and suppers, plays, literary 
programs, Rhythm band, picnics, spelling 
bees and ciphering matches. All holidays were 
appropriately observed. On January 14, 1947, the 
district voted to consolidate with Bunceton and 
the last term closed April 20 with a basket dinner 
and a two-act play, “Last Day of School at Tater 
Holler”. Two eighth grade pupils were graduated, 
Henry Lee Long and Donald Ray Dick. 

Passing through the village now, all is 
silent, no hum of industry is heard, not even a 
mill whistle or the shout of school children can 
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COTTON, A VILLAGE OF 


YESTERYEAR 
by Leola Tuttle 


The village of Cotton has vanished leaving 
only buildings, memories and a_ prosperous 
farming community. 

Cotton began about 1898 when Jonathan 
B. Hunt erected a building for a store and post 
office. Since a village was beginning it had to 
be named. A long list of prospective names was 
submitted to George W. Hunt, the postmaster, so 
he selected “Cotton.” This it has been called for 
almost 100 years. 

Before 1898 the Dick family had built 
a mill, a store, and post office. (The mill still 
stands.) The Embry family also had operated a 
grist mill and saw mill previously. 

The store prospered. Dry goods, groceries, 
shoes, boots, and hardware were in stock. A 
warehouse was built behind and a well drilled in 
front of the store. 

The necessary fixtures for the post office 
were bought and placed in the northwest corner 
of the store. George Hunt was the postmaster and 
Henry C. Greer was the assistant. Henry Greer 
ran a star mail route from Tipton to Cotton. The 
post office closed in 1906. Kirk Steele was the 
first rural mail carrier from Clarksburg. Mail is 
still delivered to Cotton community by Bobby 
Klein, a rural mail carrier from Clarksburg. Bill 
Tuttle is also a mail carrier from Bunceton through 
Cotton. 

Trade at the store grew rapidly and covered 
a large territory since farmers traveled many miles 
to Dicks Mill to get their wheat and corn ground 
into flour and cornmeal. 

The farmers brought eggs, cream, chickens, 
guineas, ducks, geese and turkeys to Cotton to be 
sold and buy the products needed from Cotton 
Store. 
where it was shipped by train. In the f 
drove cattle and hauled hogs and 
stockyards in Sea to 
Louis stockyards. 


The produce was taken to Clarksburg: 


still stands where children hammered nails into 
the tree while waiting. Riley Marcum became the 
first blacksmith. Other blacksmiths through the 
years were Roy Hall, Brent Hunt and Dell York. 

George Hunt operated the store until 1906. 
He sold it to his brother, William C. Hunt, who 
also bought the 72-acre farm that surrounds the 
store. In 1907 William Hunt erected a larger 
building adjoining the first store on the north. The 
new building had a porch and an overhang like 
the ones seen in western movies. The front had 
large plate glass windows across the front with 
platforms for the show windows. There were two 
glass doors for products to be brought in. Large 
lass showcases were installed. More items were 
added, such as dishes, cooking utensils, clothing, 
hats and a variety of household necessities. 

Roy Hall and his wife, Bertha, bought the 
store, then Brent Hunt and his wife, Jenny. Billy 
Hunt bought the store again. A brother-in-law, 
Charlie M. Long, bought the store. He operated 
it until 1920 when he died of flu and pneumonia. 
His brother, Wade H. Long, bought the store in 
1921. He also bought the house from Lottie Hunt 
that stood a few yards south of the store. Wade 
owned the store almost 30 years. Feed, gas, oil 
and sandwiches were sold but groceries remained 
most important. Many leased the store during these 
30 years. Among those were: W. C. Wakefield, J. 
W. Hodges, W. H. Draffen, Lon and Lizzie Harris, — 
Joe and Mary Lee Albert, Raymond and Lucille 
York, Glenn and Nettie Stayton and Pop Sharp. 

Raymond and Lucille eee ‘ee the 


remembers when nor who dug it — not even the 
80-year-old people. It stands in good condition, 
every rock in place and water still inviting those 
to quench their thirst. 

Cotton Store was the center for 
entertainment. The Cotton Extension Club often 
met there. Basket suppers, July 4" fish fries, fox 
hunts, card games on winter nights, games of 
pool or croquet, quilting and dances were enjoyed 
by the entire family. The fox hunts drew large 
crowds. They also enjoyed competitive games 
like races and prizes were given. Rey. and Mrs. 
Joe Hart, missionaries to Chile in South America 
often held revival meetings in the dance hall at 
Cotton. Mrs. Hurt was Mrs. Wade Long’s sister. 
Other entertainments were songs on the jukebox 
and dances with Sport Petty, fiddler; Dell York, 
guitar; Forrest Parker, pianist or drummer. 

Dell York, Brent Hunt and Less Allison 
were barbers in Cotton over the years. It cost 15¢ 
for a hair cut for men or women. 

Farmers sold eggs to the Cotton merchant 
for 10¢ a dozen. Pop and candy bars were 5¢, 
sandwiches of hot dog 15¢, cheese 10¢, and 
hamburger 20¢. 

In 1950 Uncle Wade Long died leaving 
Cotton Store to his son, Aubrey L. Long. He sold it 
to V. L. Piepmeier in 1956, Bob Conwell in 1958, 
and in 1963 Lloyd and Mable Hodges of Cotton 
community bought the store. They remodeled the 
buildings, removing the glass doors and windows, 
and used them for farm storage. 

In June 1944 Porter L. Long and Lydia 
Lou Long bought the farm north of Cotton. Then 
March 31, 1966 they bought Cotton. Porter was 
a relative of the Hunt and Long families that had 
established Cotton. Porter had another building 
built on the north side of Cotton store. All three 
buildings were used for farm storage. 

At the Porter Long estate sale, March 31, 
1990, Dean Tuttle purchased Cotton Store. Dean 
is a fifth generation from Jonathan Hunt who 
first established Cotton. Only four people owned 
Cotton from 1898 that didn’t belong to the Hunt 
or Long families. 

Agriculture is a thriving business in 
Cotton today. Many farmers are descendants 
of the pioneer families of Cotton — Dick, Long, 


Hodges, Draffen, Embry, York, Tuttle, Luster, 


Scott, Evans, Carpenter, Williams, Gump, Potts, 
Foley, McDaniel, Uptergrove, Stahl, and Purvis. 
Cotton Community continues to prosper 
with new houses, a new bridge over the Moniteau 
Creek, and Cotton Country Saddle Club. 
Many people still tour Cotton and stand 
astounded at the autumn beauty of the hills. 


THE VANISHED VILLAGE 
It stands serene among the hills 
Its useful days are done. 
All that is left for it to do 
Is to sit and bask in the sun. 
First the mill ceased action, 
No grain was brought to grind. 
The smithy doors were silently closed, 
Since old Dobbin was left behind. 
Next the schoolhouse was purchased, 
Torn down and trucked away. 
The reluctant children transported 
To a modern school of today. 
Good roads, good cars, prosperity 
Caused the stores to close their doors. 
Customers no longer linger round 
As in days of yore. 
House after house is vacant 
Where once happy families dwelt. 
A curve in the road and the hillsides 
And the memory is all that is left. 
Poem by Miss Lottie B. Hunt 


y ; 
home). Roy is behind buggy wheel and Brent Hunt i 
o his right. Man on far left is also seen in a picture of 
Dick’s Mill, wearing the same coat. 

Original picture from Norma Jean Hall. 
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COTTON, THE LITTLE TOWN 


THAT JUST WON’T GIVE UP 
by Iola Potts 


The village of Dicks Mill, later known 
as Cotton, is located in the extreme southeastern 
comer of Cooper County, South Moniteau 
township, about 8 miles northeast of Tipton, 
Missouri, and dates back to about 1837. 

It became obvious that a sawmill was 
needed since this little settlement was surrounded 
by valuable timber. Edward Embry conceived and 
put into operation a plan for a saw mill and grist 
mill about a quarter of a mile above here in 1850. 

A dam was built from a high bank on one 
side of the stream to a huge sand rock on the other 
side. A channel was cut in the rock through which 
the current of the stream was forced and the mill 
built beside it. Then the Moniteau creek was in 
hamess. Nature administered a stunning defeat. 
Floods came and washed out the dam, it was a 
heavy loss. The dam was rebuilt in a short time. 
In a few months the weather became dry and the 
current of the creek sluggish, reaching such a low 
point it could not turn the machinery. The mill had 
proved a success in every respect but the means of 
supplying the power had failed. From that time on 
it was run by horse power. 
country went to war. Uncle Ed and 
ent back to Kentucky and entered the 


ann el ie, tock which will be there as 
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“Well, responded his father, that is good, 
I need not worry about you so I will leave all my 
belongings to the other children”. 

Bill Broyles is Uncle Ed Embry’s great- 
great nephew and Bill Embry is his great-great- 
great nephew. 

Attorney Richard Mobley Embry grew 
to manhood on the farm Kent Embry now owns. 
He was a nephew of Uncle Ed’s. While attending 
Pilot Grove College he married Eleanor Chinn 
Pendleton. Cousin Dick was a lawyer at California, 
Missouri for years. In 1907-08 he was Moniteau 
county’s representative in the legislature. His 
father was Attorney Leonidas Embry and his 
mother Nancy K. Hood Embry, a cousin of the 


famous Gen. John Bell Hood. 


The Creed Winslow and Louisa Jane Powell 

clan were a closely knit group. The daughters and 
one son lived on farms within a radius of eight to 
ten miles of each other. 
Creed W. Powell made sure his daughters married 
respectable farmers that lived nearby. Grandpa 
had a telephone party line connected to each one 
of his children. Every day one of the girls called 
“Ma” and everyone got on the phone when they 
heard the ring. Thus insured about an hour of 
family banter. No outsider was on the line so about 
everything and everyone could be discussed. None 
ever thought of moving from their roots. Each 
farmed their own land, swapped work with each 
other, helping each other with the threshing, hay 
mowing, butchering and wood sawing. All this 
was done under the supervision of patriarch Creed 
W. Powell. 

Louisa Jane conducted all the birthings 
and stayed with the mother and child the required 
time. Not a child was lost, not a cripple and all of 
fairly sound mind. All the grandchildren grew up 


to be men and women of stature in the community, 
college educated and as proud and arrogant, as 


d eae as the old man himself, a 


When Harry Holmes came to Cotton he 
worked for the Powells, so did Cora Patterson, 
and that is when they met and later married. Elna 
Bear Newkirk and Flossie Pedego Veulemans are 
grandaughters of the Powells. 

Colonel Norval Patrick was an auctioneer 
who grew up in this community. He was born and 
raised a mile south of Cotton near Walden Road. 
He became owner of the Livestock Sale Barn in 
Boonville. 

Judge Aetna Pulley was presiding Judge 
of Cooper County, quite an accomplishment. How 
he did it no one knows. We set over here in Hell’s 
Half Acre and no one in Cooper County knows we 
are alive. Aetna’s father was Carlos Pulley. Aetna 
married Lela Powell. 

When Carlos’ daughter Susie was married 
an amusing incident happened, which never before 
happened to any wedding party and probably 
never will again. On the afternoon of the wedding 
Joseph Stephens and Jim Draffen were out with 
hounds. It so happened that just as the happy 
couple came out on the floor, a fox was started not 
far from the house and just as the ceremony was 
about half over the animal ran up a tree close to the 
open door where he remained until the close of the 
scene. Carlos saw the fox through the open door 
and became so excited they could scarcely let the 
man of God get through. The whole party, headed 
by the minister, made a break for the door. Draffen 
punched the fox out of the tree the men joined in 
the exciting chase followed by the ladies. The fox 
got caught between the fence rails. This ended one 
of the most singular weddings upon record. 

“Doc” Dick, son of Adolph Dick, worked 
on all kinds of machines and cars. Anything you 
took to Doc he could fix. He ran a steam engine 
threshing rig for about 25 years. His shop was 
across the road west from the school house. Doc 
would come up to the Potts early in the gown 


then talk till dark. 
How they did love to talk. Lon 


Thomas Jefferson Potts lived north up the 
creek about a mile, and was the father of Lon 
Potts, both were carpenters. Lon married Ora 
Martin of the community. He built their house a 
little past Cotton Hill. Cotton Hill is the large hill 
just south of here. Lon built all the building on 
the Bud Pulley farm and many other buildings 
near and far. He would put his carpenter box in 
his wagon, and later car, on Monday morning and 
stay where he was working all week. Several of 
his sons followed the trade. A son Stanley lives 
about three miles west of here. Stanley has built 
many houses and barns as well. 

Lon Potts did some work for cousin Albert 
Sidney Johnson Embry. One morning cousin Sid 
ate breakfast and announced he was going to Lon’s 
to pay his bill. In that day and time everyone raised 
guineas. You could hear them for miles going, “‘pat 
rac, pat rac”. 

As cousin Sid went up the hill the guineas 
began to say, “pay potts, pay potts’”. When he 
arrived no one was at home, all the way back 
home the guineas said, “potts not home, potts not 
home”. 

Every community had an ice house and 
Dicks was no exception. A large ice house was 
built of heavy native lumber manufactured at the 
sawmill. It was similar to two houses since there 
was an inner building where the ice was packed. 
Around the outside of the inner building was 
sawdust tightly packed. The ice was sawed into 
blocks from the Moniteau creek during the winter. 
This was left sealed until hot weather. Some of the - 
ice was used to keep food cool in the sum 
to make ice cream. Whasaies: 


couldn’t have had a taste of frolic there. You could 
have refreshments in the store building next door. 
Both were connected. 

You could look to see little ones sleeping 
on the benches or maybe in an old dresser drawer 
pulled out. Someone would give the musicians 
another 25 cents and they would play ‘til dawn. 
I can well remember getting home when the 
chickens were flying off the roost and never going 
to bed. Ate breakfast and kept on going. That is 
what you call young and foolish. The final song 
was always “Home Sweet Home”. 

The first blacksmith shop was operated 
by Charlie Fields or Riley Marcum. Next came 
Danforth McDonald and Charles Campbell. 

Delbert York was a blacksmith by trade 
and also engaged in carpentry and woodwork. 

He married Ida May Kaiser of the community and 
lived all their lives here. 

On Saturday afternoons Mr. York would 
cut hair in the back of the Cotton store where they 
had a barber chair fixed for that purpose. Everyone 
would come and get their hair cut. Dorothy Rowles 
is one of Del Yorks daughter’s. 

Les Allison also did barber work here and 
Cliff Hunt. 


— 


Cotton Store and Post Office Left (by/in TAODE iA Hall, Omar Gana 


Roy Hall had a blacksmith shop up the road 
south where the Tuttles now live. Flossie Pedego 
Veulemans was a school teacher and always got 
her horse shod by Roy. As did many others. Roy 
is the one who taught my husband how to shoe a 
horse. Brent Hunt worked with Roy when a young 
boy. 

This community was also noted for coal 
mining. The largest coal mine is north about two 
miles. The first one to run it was a man named 
Armstrong from Pennsylvania. The shaft down 
in the ground was eighty or a hundred feet deep. 
There were different rooms off the shaft where 
they took the coal from. They hauled the coal 
away with teams and wagons and sold most of it 
to the Lone Elm Prairie residents. 

Another man came about 1918. He bought 
up three hundred acres of small farms. He stripped 
coal with teams and scrapers. This man put up 
a derrick being a hundred feet into the air. A 
“swinging boom” they put up the side of the derrick 
was used to pull the coal up out of the pit around 
the derrick. They sold shares in the company and 
it was known as Cooper County Cattle and Coal 
Company. 

Jim Harris bought the land after that. In 
the mid 1970’s Eichelberger worked the mine for 


Neal Allsion, Emest Gump, 


Tom Hodges. Center: (in wagon) Frank Parker, Glen Long, Charlie Long, Burl Long (in buggy) Porter Long 
(standing) Cora Hunt, Pearl Martin, Alma Draffen, Lizzie McDonald (in front) Jennie Hunt, Nancy Long, Dara 
Dick, Merl Hunt, Ester Draffen. Four men on right side: Brent Hunt, George Hunt, Herman Dick, Fred Dick. 


Photo copied from Glen Long's original. Identification by Porter Long, September 1980. 
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a short time. A Mr.Fletcher and Halderman leased 
it and ground the coal into hog and chicken feed. 

Jay and Chris Scott mined it for several 
years and also Cat Barron. 

Jim Harris died and the property became 
that of his wife Helen. She sold it to Missouri 
Leasing Company. They opened the mine again 
in 1980. For several years it was prosperous. It 
is now owned by Dean Luster and no mining is 
done. It was also known as the Draffen mines. 

There were two rooms built underground 
on the Porter Long farm. They sold coal to the 
school and also burned it one winter. 

There were two rooms built underground 
on the Luke Hood place by my great-great- 
grandparents, the Petty’s. You can still see where 
they were. 

At the top of the Cotton hill Bill Embry 
owned a mine. It caught on fire and the story goes 
it burned for a year. 

Bridges are an important part of Cotton’s 

past history. 
the first bridge built was on the south of the mill 
about October 1898. A community dance was 
sponsored by the bridge laborers. It was painted 
by Jim Renfrow and helpers from Bunceton. Soon 
after the construction of the bridge, baptisims were 
held above and below the bridge. Picnics and fish 
fries were often held. 

It was found one bridge was not sufficient 
for the continued travel to Cotton so in 1924 the 
east bridge was built. Upon completion of this 
bridge a contributed basket supper was served 
by the women of the community. Violinists and 
guitar players were invited and they came from all 
over the adjoining neighborhoods. A large crowd 
attended. It lasted until midnight. 

Anew bridge was built to take the place of 
the old bridge on the south in 1989. Mr. And Mrs. 
Gene Tuttle donated almost an acre and half of 
land for the bridge and accesses to be built. About 


100 people attended the dedication ceremonies. 


We were not allowed to hay 


THE FOLKLORE OF COTTON 
by Leola Long Tuttle 


As people travel through Cotton, they see 
the beauty of the hills, valleys and streams. They 
miss the folklore that is very interesting. 

There is the Mill Well on the corner, 
with the best water anyone ever tasted. Long ago 
farmers filled their jugs on their way home to have 
good water for supper. The well had a round drum 
with a handle. A chain and bucket was attached 
and lowered into the well. Wish I could have some 
now! 

There are numerous coal mines. My Dad, 
Porter Long, had a shaft mine in the 1930’s. He 
sold the coal and it was hauled to Clarksburg to be 
shipped by train. He also sold the coal to Cotton 
school. Well drillers have said that the land sets on 
coal through Cotton. I’ve always heard that coal 
turns to diamond. Sure hope it’s in its last stages! 

Cotton is a safe place to live but Salmons, 
many years ago, met death when his horse reared 
up hitting him in his stomach with the saddle 
horn. Later mothers insisted on their sons to ride 
English saddles which have no saddle horns. 

The hills in Cotton are named. The one 
north is called the School House Hill. The south 
one is the Greer Hill. The east one is the Kaiser 
Hill. The southeast range is called Jack Mills Hill. 
The legend told with this hill is: Jack Mills family 
were a Negro family who soon after Teena 


on the north side of the hill. 
Living about a mile fr 
top of ue hill, many yea 


EARLY MILLS 


Before there was Cotton, there were mills 
along the Moniteau. The earliest was Embry Mill, 
but the best known was Dick’s Mill. It has been 
restored and still stands at the villlage of Cotton. 


Here are stories of those mills -- 


The Old Mill on the Moniteau 
M. Carlyle Harris, 
possibly from March 28, 1913 BunceTon EAGLE 


In the southeastern part of Cooper county, 
along the course of the Moniteau creek, lies a 
section of country noted for its local traditional 
and historic data. Nearly every farm, hill, valley, 
in fact almost every bend in the creek, has a 
traditional or historic incident connected with it. 
Thus it is a historic fact that many years ago two 
+ oe schoolboys, one of whom is a prominent citizen 
3. of that section now, while on their way to school 
stunned a coon by schoolboy strategy, and with 
a club drove it to school, guiding it all the way 
with the club. Also legend asserts that old Keener 
schoolhouse was haunted and that upon several 
occasions a spectral face darted down from the 
plening the pa 


at “power; those Be most 
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nt mill at Cotton, owned 


Cooper County census. ] 

A dam was built from a high bank on one 
side of the stream to a huge sand rock on the other; 
a channel cut in the rock through which the current 
of the stream was forced, and the mill built beside 
it; then the Moniteau was in harness. 

Then the work of clearing began in earnest; 
the spreading white oaks, the towering elms, the 
skyscraping sycamores, the soft wood linns and 
the other kinds of timber began to fall beneath the 
stroke of the axe and saw and were taken to the 
mill. At length came the task of raising a crop; the 
new ground was broken, planted and cultivated; 
the season was favorable, the rainfall plenteous, 
the cultivation good; in short, everything worked 
together for a good crop and a good crop was the 
result. 

easaaee ] dertaking thus far the owner 
purchased and put into operation a set of burrs 
for grinding corn. This, too, proved a success and 
the mill business began to grow. Each day it had 
all the work it could do. Farmers came with com 
and sometimes stayed all day awaiting their turns, 
during which time the boys amused themselves by 
boxing and wrestling matches, and a day seldom 
passed without some one suffering the mishaps 
of a black eye or a bloody nose. For a pleasant 
and profitable recreation the men fished above the 
dam where there were the finest of fish. 

But misfortune was brewing; the rainfall 
which had been plentiful began to increase, and the 
tributaries of the Moniteau pouring their surplus 
waters into it, swelled it into a torrent. Huge trees 
and logs came down with the current and struck 
the dam like mighty battering rams, at last forcing 
it to give way. It was a heavy loss; the dam was 
almost entirely destroyed and the business of the 


_ mill temporarily ruined. 


_____ We have found it impossible to get all 


> 


‘mon ths I 


sluggish, reaching such a low point that it could not 
turn the machinery. The mill had proved a success 
in every respect, but the means of supplying the 
power had proved a failure; so only one thing was 
lacking, the power, and from this time on it was 
run by horse power. 

About 1860, a man whose full name we 
have not been able to learn but who was known 
as “Uncle Simon,” constructed a machine for 
making shingles and set it just below the saw and 
grist mill, intending to propel it with the same 
power that ran them, but before he had put it into 
operation the war broke out and all the machinery 
closed down. 

“Then,” says a pioneer citizen, “we went 
to the war. ‘Uncle Ed’ went back to Kentucky and 
his sons entered the army. When we came back 
in ’65 the mill was gone.” So it was probably 
destroyed by soldiers during the war. 

Now, the scene is different. The roaring 
of the water as it rushed through the gate can no 
longer be heard; the boys no longer frequent the 
place for their boxing and wrestling matches; 
the old mill wheel is gone; the only trace that is 
left is the channel in the rock which will be there 
as long as time lasts. And what was a roaring, 
singing, bustling business stand is now lulled into 
the quietude of the forgotten past to be recognized 
only as historic data. 

To reach the beginnings of the present mill 
at Cotton we must go back about forty-five years. 
The old [mill] was missed and another badly 
needed. So about 1868 Val Burrus installed a saw 
mill and corn burrs propelled by a 45-horse-power 
steam engine on the site of the present grist mill 
under an open shed. He had a good trade [going] 
on his mill custom days, Fridays and Saturdays, 
had all the work he could do. 

This he operated two or three years then 
sold to Peter and Adolph Dick who ran it a few 
years and then built the present mill, installing a set 
of wheat burrs in addition to the saw mill and corm 
burrs. After running it a few years in partnership 
Peter sold Adolph his share of the mill. 


machinery until 1892, when he put 
system ofrollermills. oo 


In 1905 it passed into the hands of J. M. 
Hall, who still owns it. Since buying it, he has 
added some repairs and improvements, among 
which are a new roof and a gasoline engine to take 
the place of the old steam engine, which having 
suffered the effect of wear and weathering, became 
unfit for use. The new engine is a 25-horse-power 
machine and turns the mill machinery with ease. 

As well as being a useful business stand 
for the community, this mill is respected as a relic 
of bygone days. The old wheat burrs are still there 
and the building bears the initials of many boys of 
forty years ago who are now gray-haired men. 


a 


All that remains of the Embry mill site 150 years later 
are these two iron anchor rods and wooden timbers. 
Photo by Jim Martin. 
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DICK’S MILL 


Note: This article appears to be from a TipTON TIMES 
newspaper in the late 1920s, date is not with the 
article. Someofthe informationinthearticleconflicts 
with information in other available materials. 


Dick’s Mill, North of Tipton; Was Busy 
Place In Years Gone By 

A hundred years ago, going to mill to have 
grain ground into flour was a common occurrence 
and such a mill was located north of Tipton. 

It was known in later years as Dick’s Mill 
when it was owned by Adolph and Pete Dick, 
brothers. 

Founded by Ed Embry in the late 1850s it 
was operated from water power over a built dam. 
[Note: This was a different mill located nearby 
and believed to have begun in the 1820s.] 

Along about that time there was an oxen- 
driven saw mill in the neighborhood owned by 
William Stephens, the father of L. J. Stephens 
who resides north-east of Tipton. 

In 1859 Valentine Burres operated the 
grist mill moving to the present site of Dick’s Mill 
when a steam power boiler was installed. 

Later under the ownership of the Dick 
brothers, a roller mill was added and a still later 
owner, John Hall, put in a gasoline engine. 

The mill was finally closed and it remains 
now just as it was when the grain was going 
through the rollers and out as flour into sacks. 


icle was a picture with caption: 
s At Smokestand Raising 
Jhen a smokestand was raised 
65 years ago the event 


Leck Pulley, Joe Gowans, Robert Hall, Henry 
Greer, George Thompson, William Stephens, 
August Doerner, Hugh Martin, Taylor Patterson, 
John Nichols, N. H. Larimore, Doc Dick, George 
Draffen, Nathaniel Davis. The last man is 
not identified, neither is the man in the buggy. 
NOTE: That picture is not available. 


OLD MILL ON THE MONITEAU 


The Old Grist Mill on the Moniteau 
A relic of by-gone days 

It sleeps and dreams of yesterday 
In a sort of dreary way 


The giant Elms and Sycamores 
Line the banks along the stream 
The gurgling sound of the water 
Lulls one into peaceful dreams 


The door sill is worn and crumbling 
Where feet with an echoing sound 
Filed in with bags of golden grain 
Waiting to be ground 


The foot paths are soil covered 
That led folks round the hill 
Leaving in the misty valley 
Just an old deserted mill 


It’s usefulness is gone forever 

But memories linger yet 

The cheerful sound of the whistle 

Those days we'll never forget 
by Lottie B. Hunt 


More on Dick’s Mill 
~ by Jim Martin 


Dick’s Mill was an old country mill built 
primarily to serve this community. It was acustom 
mill where people brought their corn and wheat to 
be ground into meal and flour. However, some 
flour was sold in larger quantities to more distant 
markets. The miller took a “toll” or share of the 
grain that was his pay. This was usually 1/6" of 
the grain brought in and it went into his hopper — 
the trap door closest to the creek. This was then 
ground into flour for those who did not have grain 
or sold on the larger market. Slow stone ground 
flour and meal have been historically known for 
good taste. 

Dick’s Mill also had a sawmill that 
operated from the beginning and was set up to saw 
the timbers for the mill construction by Valentine 
Burris, ca 1868-69. It was powered by a steam 
engine that was salvaged from a Missouri River 
ferryboat. He also operated a small grist mill 


under an open shed. 

Dick’s Mill was preceded by the water 
powered Embrey Mill located a little up stream. 
The Embreys left to fight for the south during the 
Civil War and found the mill destroyed when they 
returned. 

In 1869 the present site of the mill was 
purchased by John M. Burris, who with his brother 
Valentine Burris, sawed the lumber and built the 
mill. The Burris brothers were experienced mill 
builders originally from Tennessee. A year later it 
was sold to brothers Adolph and Peter Dick who 
had emigrated to America with their parents in 
1852. It was while under the ownership of the 
Dicks that the mill and the Cotton community 
flourished as a center of trade including a general 
store, blacksmith shop, post office and school. 

In the 1880 Industrial Census for Cooper 
County, Dick’s Mill is listed as having $500 
invested in the sawmill and $4000 in the flour 
mill. Four men operated the mill 10 hours a day 
from May to November and 8 hours a day from 


November to May. There were 2 run of millstones 
that ground 200 bushels a day and 4000 barrels 
of flour a year. Com meal ground was 14,000 
pounds and feed 32,000 pounds per year. The 
steam engine was rated at 45 horse power. Total 
value of products for the year was $30,000. 

The old millstone arrangement was used 
up until 1892 when the new roller mill system was 
put in. In 1904 or 1905 Adolph retired and sold 
the mill to John M. Hall. The old steam engine 
was set aside and a large gas engine was installed 
by Hall about 1912. For many years gasoline was 
5 cents a gallon. Mr. Hall ran the mill up to 1945 
although more infrequently in the last years. This 
was long enough to avoid the scrap iron drives of 
World War II. It was unusual for a mill of this 
type and age to survive at this late date in central 
Missouri. 

The story goes that the gas engine was 
hard to start and older men have told how Mr. Hall 
would step up on the big flywheel spokes to turn 
it over. This he might have to do many times. In 
winter he was known to wear many coats and in 
the process of trying to get it to go he would throw 
off a coat now and again. This along with some 
choice words would bring it to life. 


WRECK AT DICK’S MILL 
From BunceTon EAGLE, March, 1896 
Note: There are two dates given, March 13 & 19 


Saturday afternoon, a few minutes past 
1 o’clock, while Mr. Adolph Dick, proprietor of 
Dick’s Mill, and his son, Dock, who is the engineer 
were on the first floor in the mill, the machinery 
which was running at the usual speed, suddenly 
increased speed and in a few seconds every wheel 
in the mill was revolving at an exceedingly high 
speed. 

Engineer Dick surmised what the trouble 
was and he hastened to the engine room, and 
passing out in front of the huge flywheel, succeeded 
in shutting off a portion of the steam. But just 
at this moment the big flywheel burst throwing 
huge pieces of iron through the roof of the engine 
room. 

Engineer Dick would doubtless have been 
instantly killed had he been two or three seconds 
later in passing in front of the fly-wheel. After 
shutting down the steam he darted out through 
the wood shed and started to run around the mill, 
just as he saw the big smoke stack falling. He 
tumed suddenly around and confronted a piece of 
iron, weighing about 500 pounds, which had just 
been thrown out through the roof. He, however, 
escaped without injury. 

The large flywheel weighed 6,000 pounds 
and was sixteen feet in diameter. Pieces of iron 
weighing several hundred pounds were thrown 
through the roof and high into the air. One piece 
tore away a portion of the roof on top of the main 
building. The large smoke stack fell over into the 
Moniteau and was considerably damaged. 

The accident was caused by the belt which 
controls the governor breaking in two where it 
had been riveted. As soon as the belt broke the 
governor stopped revolving, allowing double the 
usual amount of steam to [rash] on causing the 
immense wheel to revolve with such rapidity that 


the centrifugal force overcame the strength of the 
wheel. 


WRECK AT DICK’S MILL 
as told by Earl Baughman on June 8, 1991 


When the governor belt broke on the steam 
engine Doc Dick ran down the steps to the engine 
room, but as the basement door was close to the 
engine he would have had to pass in line with the 
large flywheel. 

He ran back up stair to the outside and ran 
around the mill to the outside door. He then saw 
the tall smokestack fall over into the Moniteau 
creek. The flywheel had flew apart caused by the 
over speed of the engine. Big pieces went through 
the engine room roof. One piece of metal hit the 
sawmill, some hit the main building roof and 
smoke stack. Doc got the steam shut off and made 
the right choice not going by the flywheel. 

A new one was located buy not as large 
as the old but weighted about the same. It was 
brought from Boonville on a log wagon. It got 
stuck crossing the creek so everybody who had a 
team of horses was asked to come help pull it out. 
The men couldn’t get their horses to pull together. 
So a man in the neighborhood who had been a 
teamster was asked to help. He had a loud voice 
and hollered out. Then cracked the whip and all 
the horses pulled together. He got their attention 
that way. The job was done. 


Earl continues — 

A lot of dice throwing was done at back 
side door. Usually nickel and dime bets. So and 
So would be losing and get mad at the dice and 
throw the dice into the creek. 


as told by Herb Carpenter, buddy of Earl 
Stories from Older Men 
The millers’ toll gin was the one farthest 
from the front door. He didn’t remember the 


Se 


came thru the front door that was race 


was common and this was 
was out of business by 1 


amount. (The toll was a percentage of grain that — 


as told by Burl Long, 1945 
One year we had a big flood and water 

got into the storage bin. Mr. Hall gave me 
the job of cleaning out the rotting wheat and 
it was a stinking job. He was a young man. 

When the Mill still ran on steam the boiler 
started a leak, Doc Dick who “could fix anything” 
went inside it with his tools. He was hammering 
away on a chisel and missed and hit himself 
between the eyes and got a bad bump. He was 
kidded about it for years. 

One time we hired on a man down at the 
mill and he was a good worker. I asked him once 
if he was married and he said no but his wife was. 
I never did find out just what that meant. Ha, ha! 

Another man who worked at the mill said, 
when he got off work he’d go home and see his 
good wife. She would sit on his lap and talk so 
nice — and that sure was love. Another man said 
when he went home after work his big German 
Shepard would come greet him and jump on him 
with big paws and that sure was love and he never 
asked for a fur coat. 
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RESTORATION OF DICK’S MILL 
SEDALIA Democrat, May 1998 


A lot more than just wheat and corn were 
dealt with at Dick’s Mill located a few miles 
southeast of Bunceton, according to its restorer, 
Jim Martin. “This was the center of the rural 
community back in the 1800s,” he said. “People 
would come to get their grain ground, but also to 
visit, catch up on things and buy supplies.” Many 
friendships were formed and more than a few 
courtships no doubt were conducted on the mill 
grounds. 

In those days, where there was a mill, 
commerce and education followed. Dick’s Mill 
was built just after the Civil War in the community 
called Cotton. At its peak the town had a post 
office, two general stores, a blacksmith shop, a 
shingle mill, a school house and an ice house. 

But the hub, the focal point, was always 
the mill.”It represented bread, the staff of life,” 
Mr. Martin explained. “It was almost a spiritual 
symbolism.” 

Unlike most small mills, the one Mr. Martin 
is restoring was steam-powered, not water driven. 
“There was never a steady enough flow of water 
in the creeks around here to make water power 
possible,” explained the California, Mo., resident. 
“There were no springs feeding into them.” 

Coal nuggets he has found in the yard 
indicate one source of fuel used to power the 
steam engine, but it’s likely wood was also used, 
Mr. Martin said. That engine was replaced in 1912 
by a large gasoline counterpart, used until the mill 
closed in 1945. 

The mill was built in 1868 for brothers 
Adolph and Peter Dick near the banks of Moniteau 


Creek in southeast Cooper County, replacing one 
built a quarter-mile upstream in 1826 by Pes : 
des 


Embry. This landmark nese) 


The community of Cotton and the commercial & 
facility that gave it life were only fond memories 
by 1978 when Mr. Martin and a partner, Paul 
Bloch, bought the abandoned mill for $2,000 as a 
restoration project. 

“We were young and foolish,” Mr. Martin 
said, standing in front of the three-story structure 
that stands 30 feet high. 

While having no plans to restore it to 
working condition, Mr. Martin, who is the active 
partner in the project, has slowly improved the 
site. It also had served as a saw mill. 

One of his first projects was to replace 
deteriorated walls with barn wood. Three years 
ago, a galvanized tin roof was installed and Martin 
is now replacing large belts and other components 
of the mill, piece by piece. 

The process that would turn the farmer’s 
wheat and corn into stone-ground meal started 
when the raw grain was dumped into a basement 
hopper. It then made its way back up by elevator 
to the top floor for cleaning, back down to the first 
floor for grinding and then up to the top again for 
sifting. 

“There was more than one grade of flour,” 
explained Mr. Martin, who hopes to have the 
structure added to the National Resistor ee HS one) 
Places. 


“The residue flour after stares 


thing is, some people hay 
preferred the shorts 


Meanwhile, Mr. Martin will continue 
restoring the mill at his own pace. Unlike its 
previous owners, who kept busy actually grinding 
grain, he doesn’t have a pressing schedule to 
keep. 

But he does have one frustration. “I really 
would have liked to have had all the business 
records, but the descendants of Mr. Hall had just 
disposed of them,” he said, shaking his head. 
“People should be more aware of history.” 


Jim Martin explaining history of mill during tour in 
October 2011. 
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Interior shots of restored mill, Fall 2011 
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THE ICE HOUSE AT COTTON 
by Miss Lottie B. Hunt, 
as printed in THE TipTON TIMES, 
no date given 


Lounging in sequestered solitude in the 
curvaceous little valley of Moniteau Creek which, 
farther on as it approaches its exit, is called a 
river, lies a bit of history of Cotton, hitherto 
unpublished. Interesting to surviving residents 
who were growing up in this area at the turn of 
the century, because it recalls their teenage days. 
Inspiring to the younger set because it portrayed 
the environment of their parents in the days when 
they were developing into adulthood. 

It takes us back to the day when a neighbor 
was recognized, not by the make and date of the 
car he drove, but, by the cart, buggy, surrey or the 
wagon in which he rode and the team that pulled 
it. 

It backdates the day of the combine and 
recalls the time when the binder and threshing 
machine reigned supreme. 

___ It takes us back from the dial tone era 
to the time when the caller cranked the old box 
telephon on the wall and asked the operator who 
served ny lines of the day for the number he 


Billy Hunt was willing to grant that the 
Moniteau was doing a great service in providing 
swimming holes for the boys in summer time, 
and, that it added much to the social life of skating 
parties in winter. 

He was willing to concede that it did 
a sacred service by dedicating its deep holes of 
water for baptistry service at the close of revival 
meetings in the area. But, to him, that was not 
enough. It was obligated to fill another need. 

How the people who lived in the Cotton 
community would have coveted the electric 
refrigerators we have today! But the day of the 
refrigerator had not dawned. Electricity in the area 
was an unknown quantity. Eight to ten miles away, 
horse drawn ice wagons, with their one man saws, 
rumbled over the streets delivering their products 
from door to door. The vendor sawed his product 
in exact size to fit the buyer’s ice chest. But he 
stopped at the city limits. Occasionally a quantity 
of ice could be brought from town to country for 
a social gathering or a Sunday School picnic. This 
was the extent of rural ice usage. 

Until this time, the citizens of Cotton had 
only one solution to the fresh meat problem, 
the beef club. Each week through the summer a 
member would supply beef for slaughter and each 
member of the club received a small portion of 
the beef which assured each family fresh meat one 
day of each week. 

Billy Hunt watched the ice breaking up 
in the Moniteau in the spring. It gave him an idea. 
He conferred with the owner of the sawdust pile. 
“All you want”, was the reply. 

Shortly afterward lumber was unloaded 


on the Hunt premises. Farmers swarmed in to 


donate their labor. Carpenters were there to give 


In every sense of the word, it was a local 
project, promoted by well organized cooperation 
and coordination. The frigid product of winter 
labor stood ready to give summer service to each 
resident for miles around. And, each used it, just 
as he had helped produce it. It was an outstanding 
asset. 

Gone are those days. Electric refrigerators 
have replaced the ice house, just as the consolidated 
school building has pushed the one room building 
back into history. But, memory lingers and can not 
be erased. 

It preserves inspiration to those of Cotton 
community who lived, really lived, at the turn of 
the century. 


HARRIS’ STORE AT COTTON 
no source given 

South of Cotton store and across the 
Moniteau Creek was another grocery store in 
the 1930’s. Alonza Harris, his wife Lizzie, their 
son Monroe, and his wife Ada (Williams) Harris 
removed a wall between the two front rooms of 
their home, making a place for a store. For a short 
time there were two stores in Cotton. Others that 
operated Harris’ store were Junior Hall and his wife 
Lena May (York) Hall. Each family lived behind 
the store in the rest of the house. The blacksmith 
shop still stood nearby, but wasn’t used during 
these years. 

The Harris’ later moved to Bunceton where 
they operated a store for many years. 


Home is Cotton - 


The place that I love! . 
Blest beyond measure, ; 
By God from Above! 


There’s been a few troubles, 
And there’s been a few trials .. 
But, abundant blessings — 
And millions of smiles! 


How blest I have been, 
To grow up in this place 
The prayers of my Mom, 
The joy of God’s grace! 


, 


I know that I’m saved”! 
I know I’m forgiven.. = 
Its “Heaven onearth’- 
And I’m headed to’ 


I feel like I’r 
On “hallowed ¢ 


bdo eee 


COAL MINE RE-OPENED 


NEAR COTTON 
THE Tipton Times, June 26, 1980 


Expecting to find 60,000 tons of coal 
and maybe more, strip mining operations have 
commenced on the Rebecca Jean Mine north of 
Cotton in southern Cooper County. 

Robert Hammond of Windsor, president 
of Holiday Mine Coal Company, said that some 
deposits of coal are as much as 21 feet deep and 
lie at least 40 to 45 feet below the surface of the 
ground. 

The operation is a part of an experiment on 
the part of the Glasgow, Missouri based company 
to mine the low sulfur content coal from the 
Cooper County mine and blend it with coal from 
other mines in order to meet federal minimum 
sulfur requirements. “The reason we’re taking 
this coal out,” said Hammond, “ is because of the 
low sulfur content. Most Missouri coal has too 
much sulfur to use under the federal requirements 
and we’re going to mix this coal with other coal 
to see if we can get the average and be able to 
market it. The sulfur requirements by the federal 
government are so strict we aren’t able to use our 
Own energy sources instead of foreign oil.” 

He said that under present federal 
standards as much as 40 percent of the coal mined 
cannot be used and with the blending process 
experiment his company is presently undertaking 
more coal will be used. 
see is also president of Missouri 
Company, which bought the 243 acre 
/ farm from Helen Harris. He said 
<peci over three acres to be stripped 


Originally coal was mined from beneath 


the surface of the mines by the use of tunnels, 
Hammond pointed out. He said that the first coal 
was taken from the mines beginning in about 
1900 and operation of the mines continued until 
about 1930. Some of the first mining was done 
by backing teams and wagons into one of the 
tunnels and scraping coal off the ceiling of the 
passageways letting it fall directly into the waiting 
wagons. 

Present mining operations are not without 
several pitfalls. Best drilling is continually done to 
determine the exact locations of the cavities below 
the earth which had been made for tunnel mines 
and the heavy machinery is always in jeopardy of 
falling into one of the old mines as it removes the 
earth and coal. 

Hammond said that the company is 
removing about a thousand tons of coal per day 
from the mine and the total taken depends upon 
the success of his experiment of blending and the 
ration of the blend, if successful. Hammond has 
been in the coal business since 1958. “It took four 
million years to make that coal, “ he said, “we 
ought to use it wisely and leave the land in good 
shape for our grandchildren.” 


et Tr ae ee 


BAD FIGHT NEAR COTTON 
One Man Had His Arm Almost Chopped Off 
With Axe 
BUNCETON WEEKLY EAGLE, 

Friday December 22, 1905 


A desperate and almost deadly fight took 
place at “Dock” Dick’s sawmill one and a half 
miles north of Cotton (Dick’s Mill) and eight 
miles southeast of Bunceton last Friday morning. 
The trouble was between members of the Dick 
Family on one side and the Doerner Brothers on 
the other. 

Both Pete and “Dock” Dick, who are 
brothers, married sisters of the Doerners, and one 
of the Doerners married a sister of the Dick boys, 
so that the trouble is the more to be regretted on 
account of it being a family affair. 

“Dock” Dick’s house was destroyed by fire 
about two weeks ago, and the men were engaged 
in getting out logs for anew house. The immediate 
cause of the fight, we are told, was a dispute which 
arose over the work. It is said, though, that bad 
feelings had existed for some time. 

The facts in the case have been very hard 
to get, as those who know have not been inclined 
to talk. All the men engaged in the fight are big 
and stout and the struggle was a desperate one 
while it lasted. 

Pete Dick was the worst injured. His right 
arm was almost chopped off with an axe said to 
have been wielded by August Doerner. The blade 
entered Mr. Dick’s arm near the shoulder and split 
the large bone. Dr. Stewart, of Clarksburg, was 
called and has since been attending him. Nine 
pieces of bone have been removed and at last 
account the Eagle had it was thought that it may 
be possible to save the arm although it was feared 
that it would be necessary to amputate it. 

“Dock” Dick was struck in the head with 

a “boom” pole, said to have been in the hands of 


Joe Doerner, and the first report was that his skull 


was crushed. This however, was not the case, but 
the scalp wound was such that seven en sitcies wi 
required to close it. ee 
SNEOS: Doerner was « ait 


about two feet long and three inches in width. 
Pete Dick is alleged to have struck the lick. Nine 
stitches were required to close the wound. Henry 
Dick was knocked down, but not seriously hurt. 
Up to the middle of the week no arrest 
had been made, although we understand that the 
county authorities will investigate the matter. 
“Dock” Dick’s home is just a short 
distance north of the mill from which the town 
originally took its name of Dick’s Mill, after Adolph 
Dick, who was for many years the proprietor of 
the mill. Pete Dick lives a little further north, and 
the Doerers live about a mile and a half from the 
mill. Members of both families have lived in the 
community for years, and so far as we know, have 
never before been in any difficulty. As to who is to 
blame or who started the trouble is a matter to be 
determined in the courts if the matter ever reaches 
there. In the meantime, it is to be hoped that no 
further trouble will result and that the injured may 
soon be better. é= 


FOX AND TREE HUNT DRAWS Grissman, Vice-President; E. S. Golden, Secretary- 


LARGE CROWD Treasurer 
THE TipTON TIMES Directors: Herman Dick, G. V. McCulloch 
October 4, 1940 and Frank Thomas. 


The association now has a membership of 


The annual Cooper County Fox and Tree 157. 
Hunters Association held its second successful 
meeting at Cotton Thursday, Friday and Saturday. 

An unusually large crowd attended each 
night and an estimation of Saturday night’s crowd 
was between eight and nine hundred persons. 

Friday night talks by the candidates 


sponsored by Earl Holliday and Pat Sweeney were | mrssneunsecsernameseerserrerreeartararrs terrane aaacecat a ent ee eee 
enjoyed as well as the old fiddlers contest which ANNUAL ‘COOPER: ‘COUNTY - 


was held Saturday night. 

The judges of the fiddlers contest were 
A. P. Potts of Clarksburg, Mrs. Arthur Pedego of 
Tipton, Mrs. Tom Strickfadden of California. 

Forres Parker of Cotton won first prize; 
Andrew Muslin of Syracuse second and Clifford 
Parkhurst of Bunceton won third prize. 

_ There was a large display of dogs. 
Following is a list of awards: 
Prizes for best group of hounds of 3 or 
more - Lloyd po, fortuna, first; Newkirk 
rtuna 


renee 


! Fox& Coon Hunt. 
Sent 7-8-9 


\ : 

i Camp ground at Cotton, 8 miles southeast of Bunceton. 
i 3 Days and 3 Nights ot 
Plenty of Foxes arid Coons 


OLD FIDDLER’S CONTEST 
on last afternoon, 


| Meals of Best Order Served at all Hours. 
i DANCE: EACH EVENING 
Music Each Evening by Different String Band. 


Plenty of camping room, Bring your camping outfit and 
don’t forget your wife and dogs and fiddle, for we like 
you. all, 


’ EVERYBODY AWS 


Committees i in charge: a 
“Dogs—Flem Pedego, Vest MeCulloch, Carl wer, 
Tom Hodge, ae ee Se Don an Cts) Sea 


pon — W. L. Mattox, 
gBailey, Tipton, second; 


wacnoneneneeenche, 


NILE VALLEY FARM 
by Lottie Hunt, 
as printed in The Tipton Times, 


no date given 


Along the course of the Moniteau creek 
a short distance east of the village of Cotton lies 
a section of the community known as the Nile 
Valley Farm. 

Traveling east from Cotton and crossing 
the large bridge, then on across a smaller bridge 
spanning a tributary of the Moniteau, one turns 
south and enters a private road leading to Nile 
Valley Farm. 

This valley is approximately 4.5 miles 
north and a little west of Clarksburg. It seems that 
Mother Nature split a prairie into a little valley with 
rising slopes on either side. A little stream creeps 
along the valley as the scene continues northward 
the hills increase in size, until the one on the east 
stops short, a sort of miniature mountain. The 
hill on the west ends abruptly with a huge bluff 
overlooking the Moniteau creek. On the apex of 
this bluff is the remains of Indian burial mounds 
where years and years ago the Redskin inhabitants 
clustered and sent up their pipes to the Great Spirit 
as they executed their religious ritual and laid 
away their dead. 

During the springtime nature made 
changes. Gone was the ice and snow, left behind 
were the cold blustery March winds. The earth 
began tilting toward the sun. As solar warmth 
increased, came barefoot time. Green grass 
pushed through the soil, wild onions came to life, 
and, the big hill erupted with beauty from sweet 
William, bleeding heart, Johnnie jump-ups, wild 
honey-suckles, verbenas, and other wild flowers 
were everywhere. 

An interesting past time for lads was the 
search for bee trees. 
They soon leamed 
that the bee went 
from flower to flower 
collecting honey 
ingredients; it was a 
different situation when — 
Hiesbes went cr. = 


water, make a small circular swing, then dart a 
straight line for its tree. By following this straight 
course the tree was soon discovered. 


There remained many sugar maples in the valley. 
In early springtime the sap arose. The men and 
youths cut elders, pushed out the pith and made 
them into spigots, then twisted a %4 inch auger 
into a sugar maple tree; inserting a spigot and a 
maple began pouring its sap into containers set 
beneath. Day after day children made their rounds 
to collect the sweet liquid and day after day the 
mothers made the fluid into syrup and sugar. 

Occasionally the youngsters made the 
elders into pop guns and squirt guns. 

In an early day perhaps about 1900 two 
brothers, W. E. and Alonzo Harris purchased the 
Nile Valley farm of 160 acres. It was truly scenic 
when covered with snow in winter; the Alps could 
not surpass its beauty, when covered with green in 
springtime it was without question awe inspiring. 

This was a wonderful area for hunters and 
many were the night the inhabitants fell asleep 
listening to the baying of hounds. 

Mushrooms, sarvis berries, persimmons, | Sins 
wild grapes, hickory nuts, hazel nuts, walnuts, | ; 
blackberries, dewberries and raspberries and 
some wild strawberries grew in abundance alc z 
the Nile and on the hill sides. ; : 

In the woods there was an 
squirrel, quail and wild bees . Mz 
a neighbor would bring a bucketfiul 
a bee tree cut of the farm. | “8 

An abundance 2 
valley, clear and 0 


-__ any hint. Then came the melting of the snow 
ies accompanied by rain and the vast watershed 
poured its contents into the valley. 

The Moniteau a short distance below 
was on a rampage backing up into the north of 
this little stream and it had no place to deliver its 
accumulated cargo. It spread out over the valley. 


Not unlike the inundation of the Nile this brought 
down new, rich soil and gave inspiration to the 
naming of the farm. 

The owners named it “Nile Valley Farm” 
and the stream, little by little, adjusted to the name 
until it was known locally as the “Nile Valley 
Farm”. Crops raised on this farm were com and 
hay as were hogs, cattle and poultry. Since hogs 
were the money crop at this time, they were hauled 
to Clarksburg, several miles away, many times 
with four horses to each wagon on account of the 
muddy roads and several times snowdrifts one- 
fourth mile long were shoveled before arriving in 
town. 

Wood sawing time was a great event in 
the valley. Neighbors gathered to help saw wood, 
the women came along to assist in cooking and 
serving ‘Meals. The same can be said of haying 


mill was in operation at one time 
ey and cane ¥ was hauled to it from some 
eomvesied into gallons of golden 


s brothers purchased 
resented and deeded a 
e Moniteau creek to 
Allison (commonly 
é ak couple had no 


make maple sugar. These brown balls of sugar 
he sold to the Cotton merchant, who was then the 
late J. B. Hunt, Sr. or one of his sons, William or 
George. 

Uncle Davey also took care of regular 
customers throughout the neighborhood. He also 
raised large quantities of pumpkins, squashes 
and turnips which he sold. For their own use he 
gathered walnuts, hickory nuts, hazelnuts and 
the few butternuts, or white walnuts as they were 
sometimes called. They gathered wild greens, wild 
onions, wild lettuce, paw paws and persimmons 
for their own use. 

Aunt Mary collected from the creek 
both mussel and snail shells, pretty rocks and 
chiquapins which she used to decorate her cabin. 
She also potted the ground ivy plant. 

It would indeed be interesting to take a 
jaunt down this little valley, hunt terrapins, pick 
them up and tum them over and find initials cut 
into the bottom of the shells. Some of those old 
patriarch terrapins would probably carry the 
initials of boys who were grown up more than half 
a century ago. This has occurred in times past in 
this area. 

There were two locations of settlements 
in this valley. The home of W. E. Harris and 
family and that of Mr. and Mrs. Alonzo Harris 
and son Monroe. The Harris brothers and Mrs. W. 
E. Harris are now deceased. Mrs. Alonzo Harris 
lives in Bunceton. Carlyle, Earl, and Willie Viola 
Harris, children of Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Harris all 
grew up in the valley and walked one and one-half 
miles to rural school, Keener, for their elementary 
education. Later Monroe, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Alonzo Harris, did the same. When through the 
eighth grade they rode on horseback several miles 
to Clarksburg to high school. All of these children 
attended the Oakland Baptist church one and one- 


_ half miles from their home and became members 
_ of this” ehucch soe the parents were not 


writer has driven through the valley to view the 
beautiful scenery and to pause and look for a long 
while to the crude vine covered porch and the 
many varieties of perennial flowers of the tame 
varieties growing around the porch and where the 
yard had been made. The cabin nestled among 
the shady trees. This was during the spring and 
summer months; then there was another drive due 
when the autumn turned the leaves to red and gold, 
just to see the unrivaled beauty of the valley. 

During vacation or when time permits 
the inhabitants return to the valley. Mr. and Mrs. 
Carlyle Harris live in Moberly; Earl Harris and 
family live in California state and Miss Willie 
Viola Harris teaches in a college in Quincy, 
Illinois and travels extensively during vacation. In 
1965 she, with a friend Miss Myrtle Draffen of 
Washington, D. C., toured the Holy Land. Miss 
Willie had the pleasure of seeing the real Nile 
Valley while traveling in Egypt. 

These former residents of Nile Valley farm 
enjoy returning to greet old friends and they never 
fail to attend services at Oakland Baptist church. 


LOU DOUGLAS KILLED 
CALIFORNIA DISPATCH 
August 14, 1903 

Lou Douglass, aged about 30 years, living 
near Lakota, was injured while hauling wheat last 
Saturday and died on Sunday at noon. He was on 
his way to Dick’s Mill with a load of wheat and 
was crossing a bridge which gave way throwing 
him in front of the wagon wheel passing over his 


THE OLE BAPTIZING HOLE 


by Miss Lottie Hunt, no source, no date 


In the latter part of the year 1900, perhaps 
1894 or 1895, the Rev. T. E. Shelton, a Baptist 
evangelist, held revival services in the Cotton 
rural school house. 

Some of the citizens believe he was 
then superintendent of Missions of the Concord 
Association. No one knows for sure. 

The crowd began to increase each evening 
until the building became inadequate, therefore 
a hastily-constructed arbor was built, the labor 
donated by the male citizens of the community 
with assurance from the women that their dinner 
would be served each day. 

The arbor was built a little west of 
the south road from the school house, across 
the Moniteau creek on the farm now owned by 
Howard Carpenter. It was erected on what is now 
a field of Howards, next to the creek. 


capacity was used for these services for seve 
weeks. Since the roads in those days were earthe 


heavy traffic. 


the bank hence, many people found it difficult to 
get near enough to see the immersion well, due to 
the crowd. 

The candidates were buried in that watery 
grave while the congregation led by the evangelist 
sang “On Jordans Stormy Banks” and “Shall We 
Gather at the River”. 

Parents watched their children carefully to 
see that they did not stray near the waters edge. 

Because of the crowd and some children 
of short stature and could not see well they were 
tempted to do as Zacheaues, the publican of short 
stature did, climb a sycamore tree to see Jesus pass 
by, Luke 19" chapter. Thus they were tempted, but 
under the watchful eyes of parents, no attempt was 
made. 

The “Ole Baptizing Hole” came into use 
then and continued in use for several years. 

After Oakland church was built this place 
was used by candidates from the church until 
about the time the various churches began the use 
of baptisteries. 

There was no church building in this 
area So, some converts who were baptized united 
with the Hopewell church called Baxter located 
four miles north of Tipton which was very active. 
Later the congregation scattered. Services ceased, 
the church sold and there remains no Hopewell 
church. 

Some converts took their letters to the 
Tipton Baptist church. Others kept them and 
joined Oakland church when organized and built 
in the year 1899. 

During this early revival the community 
was sparsely settled. Families were large. It was 
the days of horse and buggy, earthen roads to be 
traveled everywhere. 


Standing high upon these hills, it seems 
that Heaven, I can see— 

Will it be like this up there - where Jesus 
waits for me? 

There’s a whistle in the distance..is that 
the “Glory Train” - 

Come to take me on a journey...to take 
me really Home again? 

I look up in the clearest sky, all I can see 
is blue. 


Will it be like that forever, when life | 


down here is through? 

The sun is warm upon my back, Spring 
birds sing their song — 

Are they telling me that someday, and it 
won't be very long - 

That plants will sprout and flowers will 
bloom .. sweet fragrance fill the air 

That eggs will hatch, and baby birds will 
fill their nests up there? 

For life is but a cycle — it comes, and then 
its gone! 

The seasons change—the harvest 
comes--but somehow, time goes on! 
Yes, I smile at singing birds and grass 
that starts to grow — 

Yes, I love the sunshine - and gentle 
breeze that blows.. 

I know I have a home in Heaven—a 
Savior that died to forgive my sin.. 

| haven't seen what God’s prepared - 
But Cotton is as close as I’ve been! 


MK. Long, 4/06 


COTTON BRIDGE 


The petition to the Cooper County Court In the Historic American Engineering 
in 1891 to build the Cotton Bridge read: Record on file at the Library of Congress, the 
bridge is described as follows: 
Dear sirs, your Petitioners Pray your “The Dick’s Mill Bridge is a typical period 
Honarble Body will make an Order For a Pratt high through truss with a 15-foot approach 
good and Substantial Iron Bridge across span constructed of wood planking over 6-foot 
the Moniteau Creek at a Point Near Dicks I-beams. The main span is a 100-foot- long pin 
Mill. connected truss. The inclined end posts and top 
For the following Reasons to wit First chords are formed of 10-inch plate steel over i 
Because the Creek divides School latticed 6-inch square bars. The diagonals are of i 
District No. 1 making it impossible For one-half by two-inch eyebar paired. The counter 
the Children to attend School Promptly bracing and the top lateral and bottom lateral 4 
Second Because By the Construction of bracing are of % inch round bar. oe 
Said Bridge we can get a daily mail at The east end of the main span’ 7e4 
Dicks Post Office, and Third Because we a course masonry abutment. The we : ; 


Need Said Bridge Badly for the General 
good of This Community and in going to 


and from mill Considered.” 
The bridge was authorized by the court. In “Fill west end of ori 
February 1893 the survey report by W. W. Trent in 
the Commissioner’s Record read: = bridge cud with 


“At Dick’s Mill I found the best channel 
and banks that I have seen and there seems to be 
more roads converging there than anywhere else. 
It is decidedly the best physical location and the 
estimated cost at that point is $3,500” = 

After an attempt to move the site of th = 
bridge to another location failed, the truss 
bridge was constructed approxim t 
upstream from Dick’s ue ee 


The bridge was completed in 1898. In late 
October a dance was held on the new bridge. 

The original bridge was destroyed after 
the completion of its replacement in 1990. Safety 
concems prevented another dance on the new 
bridge. 


Original bridge pictures from Library of Congress 
collection. 
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COTTON BRIDGE 
DEDICATED 


THE Tipton TIMES 
February 15, 1990 


Over 100 people gathered forthe dedication 
of the new Cotton bridge over the Moniteau Creek, 
Sunday, February 11, at 1:00 p.m. They enjoyed 
the 75 degree sunny weather, took many pictures, 
visited, and reminisced. The oldest persons 
attending were Leo (Sport) Petty and Mitty Petty. 
The youngest attending was Jessica Allee, eight- 
month-old daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Larry Allee. 
The three Cooper County Commissioners, Tom 
Boehm, Antone Gerke and Gil Lammers attended. 
Boehm gave an informative speech. Participating 
in the construction of the bridge were Mike 
Long Construction, Brookline, Bryan Associates 
Engineers, Jefferson City, Wayne Hagemeyer 
Concrete Construction, California, and Prestage 
Quarries, west of Cotton. The people of Cotton 
and surrounding communities really appreciate 
this new bridge. 

ASW Wea 


Cotton Bridge 2013 
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SOME PEOPLE OF COTTON ... 


ADOLPH DICK 


Adolph Dick was born April 4, 1840, 
in Prussia, Germany, son of Adolph Dick (1803- 
1877) and Anna Margaretha Baum (1812-1876), 
He came to the United States when he was twelve 
years old with his parents and two younger brothers, 
Peter and Christian. (Another brother, Henry, was 
born in the U. S.) They came to Missouri in 1852 
and settled in the Cedron community, Cooper 
County. 

Adolph Dick was a Civil War veteran. 
On August 16, 1865 he married Catharina Backer, 
born in 1842, at what is presently Moniteau 
County, the daughter of Ignatz Backer/Becker and 
Barbara Schwab. 

In 1869, Adolph bought a grist mill in 
Cooper County, eight miles northeast of Tipton, 
Mo. He owned and operated the mill, known as 
‘Dicks Mill” for many years with his brother, 
Peter, as a partner for several years. Dicks Mill 
School was established in 1881, and named for 
the Dick brothers who lived near-by. Christian A. 
Dick was on the first school board. Later it was 
known as Cotton School and was closed in 1947. 
A post office was started in 1887 by the name 
of “Dicks” with Adolph Dick as the postmaster 
for several years. In 1889 the mail was brought 
as far as Tipton, Mo., on the Missouri Railroad 
and then carried daily on horseback to Dicks. 
Previously the mail was brought to Dicks three 
times a week from Bunceton. On August 28, 
1899 the name of the post office was changed to 
“Cotton,” and on August 20, 1906 the post office 
was discontinued. 


Adolph Dick | 


Adolph and Catharina were the parents of 
ten children: 
JOHN ADOLPH DICK (26 May 1866-23 Dec 1945) 
m. Anna Doerner. They had six children; 

Emma, Lewis, Herman, Fred, J. Lawrence, 
and Dora Dick. 

PETER ADOLPH DICK (12 Oct 1867-11 Aug 1951) 
m. Mary Doerner. They had three children; 

Nora, William A. and Louise Dick. 
WILLIAM DICK (17 Jan 1869-18 Aug 1872) 
HELEN MARY DICK (1 Mar 1871-20 Apr 1948) m. 
Peter Knipp. They had eleven 

children; Peter Jr., Helen, John, Louise, 

Andrew, Frank, Herman, Leo, Louis, Nora, 

and Edward Knipp. 

JOSEPH DICK (31 Mar 1873-21 May 1937) m. Alta 
Gabriel. They had six children; Thelma, 


Everett, Jerry, Ruth, Arlene, and Lorene Dick. 


ELIZABETH DICK (17 May 1875-27 Aug 1936) m. 
Joseph Hilgert. They had five children; 

Elizabeth, Mary Louise, Amelia, Rose and 
Anna Mae Hilgert. 
LOUISE BARBARA DICK(23 Mar 1877-2 Sep 
1955) m. Joseph Doerner. They had six 

children; Minnie, Louise, Mary, Adela, Helen 
and Elizabeth Doerner. 
AUGUST DICK (16 Feb 1879-5 Jun 1896) 
CAROLINE KATHERINE DICK (20 May 1882-21 
Dec 1904) 


HENRY FRANK DICK (27 Sep 1885-17 Dec 1966) 


m. Lela Bishop. They had three children; 
William, Lloyd and George Dick. 


Catharina Backer Dick died following the 
birth ofa child. Adolph then married Anna Katerine 


Parr Imhoff who helped rear his younger children. 
Anna and Adolph moved to Tipton in 1’ 
died there February 2,1917. 


THE HUNT FAMILY 
by Leola Long Tuttle 


Seven generations of Hunts have lived 
in the Cotton community. The oldest known Hunt 
to arrive in Cotton was William Carroll Hunt who 
was born in Kentucky on September 7, 1820. He 
married Charlotte McGlaughlin who came from 
Tennessee. 

Twelve children were born. Rebecca died 
in infancy and Harris W. died age 19 years. Only 
two sons were left to carry the Hunt name, Henry 
Clay Hunt and Jonathan B. Hunt. Eight girls 
married and most of them lived around Cotton. 
The last names were Greer, Brown, Meyers, Byler, 
Westerfield, Gowen. Some of the descendants still 
live in central Missouri. William C. Hunt died 1902 
at age 82, and is buried in the Pisgah cemetery. 

Jonathan B. Hunt was born in 1845 and 
married Irrena Cassandry Rodgers. They spent 
their entire life in the Cotton community in Cooper 
County. Eight children were born to them. One 
died in infancy. All remained in Cotton and married 
local people. Jonathan Hunt owned and operated 
the first Cotton store. He also had the post office in 
one part of the store. His sons George, Brent, and 
William later owned and operated Cotton store. 
Jonathan B. Hunt Sr. died November 4, 1906, and 
his wife Irrena died February 16, 1911. Both are 
buried in the Pisgah cemetery. 

Lottie Belle Hunt was a schoolteacher in 
Cotton, other Cooper county schools, Johnson and 
Moniteau county schools for more than 25 years. 

Mary Lou married Walter E. (Bud) Pulley. 
They lived on a farm near Cotton. Lou became 
Cotton’s oldest citizen, born March 15, 1881 and 
died December 1984. She lived 103 years and 9 
months. Mildred Pulley Morris was a daughter. 

Susan married D. Boone Martin. They 
lived on a farm near Cotton. Their children were 
Elmer Martin and Alpha Martin Baughman. 

Nancy Ellen married Charles M. Long. 
Charles operated Cotton store until 1920 when he 
died of flu and pneumonia. He left 3 sons, Burl 
Long, Glen Long, and Porter Long who lived his 
entire life in Cotton. 

The Hunts always worked and supported 
Dick’s Mill school at Cotton. Jonathan, George, 
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William, and Brent Hunt served on the school 
board. Porter Long also served as a director of the 
school board. 

Many descendants of the Hunts still 
remain in Cotton, Burl Long, Mayna Foley, Henry 
Lee Long, Leonard Long, Kenneth Long, Justin 
and Forrest Long, Leola Tuttle, Charles Tuttle, 
Chuck, Tyrel, Nicholas and Tracy Tuttle, David 
Tuttle, Denise, Daniel, and Derek Tuttle, Mike 
Tuttle, Jonathan and Jeremy Tuttle, Richard Tuttle 
and Emma Tuttle. These are all descendants of 
Jonathan Hunt. No one carries the name Hunt 
in Cotton except Warren Hunt who lives about 5 
miles southwest of Cotton. 

All members of the Hunt family have 
lived long, useful, hard working, and prosperous 
lives. Many lived into their 80’s and 90’s. Most 
of them were buried in Pisgah cemetery, some in 
Clarksburg, Mt. Pleasant, and Tipton. 


TRIBUTE TO LOTTIE BELLE HUNT 


Charlotte Belle Hunt was born April 6, 
1883 near Cotton. She was the 7" of eight children 
of Jonathan B. and Irrena (Rodgers) Hunt. Early 
in life she was nicknamed Lottie which remained 
all her life. Her life was much like every other 
childs in the 1800’s until she was four years old. 
At this time she injured her knee causing fluid to 
form and swelling. Doctors did their best, but her 
leg and foot didn’t grow as much as the other leg. 
She lost the use of it. From age four to ninety-one 
she walked on crutches. 

This, however, didn’t stop her. She 
attended school at Cotton. After graduating she 
attended the Hooper Institute in Clarksburg. She 
also took correspondence courses from college. 
After receiving her teaching certificate she started 
teaching in Johnson county before 1910. She 
taught Green Grove and Cross Lane in Moniteau 
county. The Cooper county schools she taught 
were: Keener, Gill, Whitlinger, Pleasant Valley, 
Mt. Nebo, Lee, Pleasant Green, Dick’s Mill 
at Cotton where she taught in the old and new 
buildings. 

Her nephews loved to drive her places 
in her topless buggy and her horse “Molly”. Burl 
remembers driving Aunt Lottie to Lee school one 


school year. He also attended school there even 
though this school was not his own district. She 
later got a buggy with a top. 

She got her first car in 1924. A model T 
Ford. She really enjoyed going and taking people 
with her. What a treat for my sister, Peggy, my 
brother, Henry Lee, and I to ride with her. She was 
always fun to be with. She always had time for 
the children of the community. She would take 
us on picnics, fix all the food, plan games and 
played too. Take us on walks in the woods, gather 
wildflowers or nuts. 

In 1940 Miss Lottie was a census 
enumerator for Cooper County. Peggy, Henry 
Lee, and I went with her. These times I will never 
forgot. 

Because of her injury she was unable 
to use a clutch in the later cars. For a few years 
she didn’t have a car. Then came the automatic 
transmission. She really enjoyed driving again. 
In later years she only drove to church which she 
loved dearly. Her hobbies were writing, poetry, 
and music. She published a poem book. She also 
wrote the Cotton items for newspapers at Tipton, 
California, Boonville, and Bunceton. She wrote 
many articles for the Boonville Annual. 

Many remember her for her spirit, 
determination and love. 


Lottie Belle Hunt 


CAPTAIN WILLIAM H. LONG 
1835-1909 
MARY (DALE) LONG 


1837-1927 
by Leola Long Tuttle 


William H. Long was born in Bourbon 
County, Kentucky, September 9, 1835. He was 
the fourth child of Thomas and Charity Long, 
Thomas was born in North Carolina and Charity 
in Tennessee. The parents and five children moved 
to Missouri about 1840. Five more children were 
born in Missouri. 

William married Mary Dale in Cedar 
County, Missouri, on May 10, 1857. Mary and 
her twin, Margaret, were the daughters of Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Dale, formerly of Indiana. 

Mary was a very devoted Baptist. She 
opened her home in Cedar County for the 
congregation to meet, as no Baptist church had 
been built in that area. 

William united with the Christian Church 
before the Civil War. 

When the Civil War broke out he joined 
the Missouri State Guards, May 16, 1861, one 
month after the war began. He later enlisted from 
Newton County, Missouri in the Confederate 
Army and fought nobly for the south in Gordon’s 
Regiment, Thompson Brigade, and in Gen. 
Shelby’s Division. His regiment took part in the 
Battle of Wilson Creek in which Gen. Lyon was 
killed. Captain Long was a conspicuous figure in 
some of the hardest fought and bloodiest battles of 
that awful time. 

Family legend tells that William’s four 
brothers, Issac, Thomas B., George H., and 
Frances M. were soldiers for the north and fought 
in the Union Army, while William fought for the 
South. This split the family. 


Lizzie, and Mary’s sister, Ann Dale got up early, 
walked all day, but to their disappointment the 
soldiers did not arrive. Then came the long walk 
home. 

Food was scarce and had to be raised in 
the gardens and on farms. Mary and Ann planted 
a field of corn. They tended it all summer. In the 
fall they gathered the corn. They fed the corn to 
2 hogs. When the hogs were fat, they butchered 
them for their winter’s meat. They had no help, 
because all the men and boys were gone to war. 
They finished late in the evening. This sounds like 
the end ofa hard day, but it wasn’t. Along came the 
Bushwhacker’s taking all the meat, leaving only 
the scraps. The Bushwhacker’s also ransacked the 
house. They cut the feather mattresses and looked 
for money and valuables. The Bushwhacker’s left 
the Long home in a very bad condition with two 
extremely frightened and angry women. 

Captain Long’s army records show that he 
enlisted in the Confederate Army September 12, 
1862 at Newton County, Missouri. He served in 
Co. F., Third Regiment Missouri Calvary. Officers 
named in his record were: Col. Coffee and Capt. 
McDonald. Records also show the soldiers 
were always paid. Records show that William’s 
company F and other companies were prisoners 
of war, taken May 26, 1865. They were paroled 
at Shreveport, La., June 14, 1865. Two days later, 
June 16, 1865 he formally surrendered. 

Northern ships had blockaded the 
Mississippi River and other ports of the south. No 
food or supplies could be shipped in. The southern 
soldiers had fought a courageous and bloody war, 
but they were tired and hungry and many were far 
from home and family. The soldiers were given 
their horse. William came home to his wife and 
little Lizzie near Cotton. 

Captain Long, as he was fondly called the 
rest of his life, was assessor for Cooper County for 
four years. He was also the census enumerator for 
Moniteau Township in Cooper County in 1880. 

Eight more children were bor in the Long 
family: Florence, married Billy Draffen, and lived 
north of Cotton; Lee, married Chris Brandes, and 
lived north of Cotton; Tom, married Lula Hodges; 
Charles M., married Nancy E. Hunt; Wade H., 
married Sally Hoosier. These three families lived 

near Cotton. Robert married and later moved to 


Texas. After Sally died, Wade married Wathena 
Hamilton of Brandenburg, Ky. 

Henry Williams, who knew William Long, 
said, “When Mr. Long told you something, it was 
exactly right”. His obituary described Capt. Long 
as honest as the day is long, and he was a champion 
of the right at all times. 

Capt. Long always rode a good horse, rode 
tall in the saddle, and took excellent care of it. This 
trait has passed down through the generations. His 
grandson, Porter L. Long had many fine horses. 
One favorite horse, Tom, won many ribbons and 
money in fairs and in shows. The money was 
donated to buy land for the Bunceton Park. Henry 
Lee Long enjoys horses. Kenny Long, David 
Tuttle, and Judy Uptergrove and their families are 
five and six generations from Capt. Long. They 
belong to the Cotton Country Saddle Club and 
enjoy riding often. 

A few of the Long family has moved to 
other states. Most of them have stayed in Missouri 
and many are still in Cotton. There has been six 
generations of Longs in Cotton. 

The Longs now living in this area are: Burl 
Long, 3" generation; Henry Lee, Katherine, and 
Leonard Long, 4" and 5™ generation; Kenneth, 
Viola, Forrest, and Justin Long, 5" and 6" 
generation; Robert and Ronald Long and families, 
5 and 6" generation. 

Those living in this area related to Longs 
but do not carry the name: Howard Draffen and 
family, 3" and 4" generation; Gene Draffen, 4" 
generation; Ray Draffen and son, 4 and 5 
generation; Bill Draffen and family, 5‘ and 6" 
generation; Leola Tuttle, 4" generation; Charles 
Tuttle and family, 5" and 6" generation; David 
Tuttle and family, 5" and 6" generation; Judy 
Oppermann and family, 5 and 6" generation; 
Richard Tuttle and family, Michael Tuttle and 
family, and Rhonda Jungmeyer and family, Dean 
Tuttle, Bonnie Allee, and Rita Pace, all of these 5 
and 6" generation. 

A Long reunion is held each year on the 
2™ Sunday in June. The Longs enjoy a good time 
together, a good reason for staying in Cotton. 

Captain Long and Mary’s final resting 
place is Pisgah Cemetery east of Bunceton where 
the Confederate flag still waves on Memorial 
Day. 


A LIST OF SOME OF THOSE FROM THE COTTON 
AREA WHO HAVE SERVED THEIR COUNTRY 


Captain William H. Long Jessie Baslee Jr. 
Leo Sport Petty Joe Pulley 

Donald Harris William (Bobby) Draffen 
Gene Draffen Ira Floyd York 
George S. Draffen Roy York 

Robert Scott Martin York 

John H. Scott Kelly York 

Glenn Dorsey Scott Donald L. Hall 
Edward Scott David Allen York 
Ralph Embry Howard Hodges 
Paul H. Dick Wade Draffen 
Howard D. Draffen Billy Draffen 
Daniel Baslee Richard McClain 
Russell Moore Dean Stinson 
Velma Powell James Williams 
Willard Rowles Brandon Jungmeyer 
Robert Ray York Jeromy Tuttle 


John Henry York 

Rue Glenn Stayton 
Warren Eugene Tuttle 
Victor Williams 

George F. Williams 
John Salzman 

Charles C. Holmes 
Leonard (Boonie) Holmes 
Darrell Holmes 

Eugene Davis 

George Leonard Timm 
Ward Draffen 

Roy Edward Davis 
Emest Dewey Carpenter 
Wayne Culley 


Maxey Branch 
by Judy Tuttle Oppermann 


As we look back through the pages of 
time, we find many tales that only the local people 
of Cotton know. Over 200 years ago a group of 
people settled near the Maxey Branch, south of 
Cotton and were called the wooden shoe people. 
They planted gardens in the fertile bottoms near 
the Maxey Branch. Each member of the family 
worked in the gardens and the children sold their 
produce to the local citizens. Soon the wooden 
shoe people moved on and no one knows where 
they went. 

The spring fed Maxey Branch remained 
and soon the Waldon Road was made leading 
along the branch then turing East toward Oakland 
Church. The Waldon Road then forked, one road 
continuing to Oakland but the other fork went 
South to present day AA Hwy in the vicinity of 
Cross Lane gravel road. Many homes were built 


along the Waldon road and the bubbling springs of 
the Maxey Branch furnished the water for family 
use. 

There are many stories about the beauty 
of the area. One site along the Maxey Branch 
is known as the Sand Rock which has clear cool 
water flowing over this huge rock, year round. 
Children of all ages love to play in the Sand Rock 
spring. Older people return to this site bringing 
their grandchildren and telling them stories of 
picnics, Boy Scout weekend trips, camp outs, 
picking spring flowers, running through autumn 
leaves, eating persimmons and snipe hunting. 

The beauty of the Maxey Branch remains 
but no one travels on the Waldon Road or drinks the 
sparking spring water. Patches of flowers remain 
where old homes have long since vanished. The 
fertile bottoms now provide grazing for cattle and 
deer hunting. The Maxey Branch flows into the 
Moniteau Creek near Cotton and travels on to the 
Missouri River. 


Maxey Branch flowing over the Sand Rock on the farm owned by Richard & Shery Tuttle, shown 


here with their daughters Hannah and Emma. 
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COTTON AREA TWINS 


Ray Long 
Twin sons of Henry & 
Mary Katherine Long 


win sons of Warren & O] 
ie Birdsong. 


Dale & Vicki Milligan 


Top: Brayden and Ethan 

Bottom: Bradley and Evan 

Twin sons of Chris & Jennifer Schoenthal. 
Grandsons of Cotton area residents, Dale & 
Vicki Milligan. 
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Rachel Ann and Rebecca Kay 
Schmidt, twin daughters of Michael 
and Jennifer Schmidt. Granddaugh- 
ters of Darrell and Virginia Schmidt 
and Ronnie and Darlene Long. 


idt 


Larry and Gary Martin, twin sons of Loy 
and Sarah Martin 


“ar SS 


Dale and Gale 
Hodges with their 
first fish 


Parents are Bud and 
Ina Jean Hodges. 


Triplets Jon, Ron, and Don Arnold 
with their mother, Julia Arnold. 


Ryan and Steve Stack, twin sons 
of Dwight and Cindy Stack, 
grandsons of Ruth Norman 


Beckett and Lawson Hogenmiller, 
grandsons of Dwight & Cindy Stack 
and great-grandsons of Ruth Norman. 


Ruth Norman 
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io. 
onzo Potts family 
The Lon Potts family lived at the top of Cotton Hill for most of their lives. Lon was a carpenter by 
trade and built the Oakland Baptist Church as well as many other buildings in the area. 


Alonzo Butler and Ora (Dekalb) Potts are pictured with their children: Arthur Bingham Potts, Amy 
Ruth Potts, Caleb Elbert Potts, Melvin Farrington Potts, Aubra Martin Potts, Minnie Ora Potts, Ray- 
mond Alonzo Potts, Nola Grace Potts, Lola Marguerite Potts, and Stanley Clawson Potts. 


For Sale — A Rare Bargain 


THE TipTON TIMES 
August 2, 1883 


[A farm of 236 acres on Missouri Pacific Railroad, in Moniteau county. 
Missouri three miles east of Tipton handsome brick house, eight large rooms; 
bank and cattle barns; brick smoke house; two orchards; living water; hedge} 
fences; all under cultivation except eighteen acres of timber. Six hours ride 
from St. Louis. To be sold on liberal terms, or improved St. Louis prope 
aken in exchange. Address on premises, or to owner. 


M.A. Russel 
1100 Leonard Ave., St. Louis, Mo 


; 


MT. PLEASANT AREA 
ABSORBS OLD LAKOTA 


STORE SITE 
by Mrs. Lawrence Dick 
printed in the California Democrat, no date 


Older residents of the Lakota-Mt. Pleasant 
community recall a two story building at the 
crossroads on the northeast corer of the Lewis 
Schmidt farm. It was built by Rolla Pealer about 
sixty- three or sixty- four years ago. Mr. Pealer ran 
a general store and also started a post office on the 
first floor of the building. He and his family lived 
on the second floor. He gave the name of Lakota to 
the store and post office. Later when rural routes 
were started the post office was discontinued. 
Mr. Pealer ran the store for several years then 
moved to Boonville where he was employed at 
the Reformatory School for a few years, later 
becoming county clerk an office he held for many 
years. 

The store was then operated by a Mr. 
Jones. He lived on a farm now occupied by J. T. 
Arnold. Next Byra Hamlin operated the store and 
boarded with Mr. and Mrs. Aubra Toler. George 
Rex and daughter, Ellen were the next to operate 
the store. They lived on the second floor of the 
store building while running the store. 

During World War I the building was used 
as a Red Cross sewing center. Miss Adella Stewart 
was the supervisor of the sewing in the beginning, 
then she being a school teacher, when her school 
started in the fall, Mrs. Alice Douglas took over 

as supervisor. There were stacks of materials 
which the ladies of the community sewed into 
garments for the Red Cross. At that time ice cream 
socials were held as a means of making money for 
Projects. So an ice cream social was held. A very 
large crowd attended and the proceeds went for 
Red Cross use. 

The next to use the building for a store 
was Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Hunt who bought the farm 
and moyed there from the Cotton community in 
December 1918. They operated a general store 
there for six years. Mr. Hunt took employment 


at the Reformatory School in Boonville and Mrs. 
_ Hunt was assisted with the farm work and the 


running of the store by her sister and brother-in- 
law, Mr. and Mrs. Roscoe Albert. On leaving the 
farm, Mr. and Mrs. Hunt went to Boonville. They 
are now retired and live on a small farm about two 
and one-half miles north of Clarksburg. Mr. Hunt 
has a blacksmith shop. 


OLD STORE COMES DOWN 


Mr. And Mrs. S. D. Martin of Clarksburg 
bought the farm and as the store building was no 
longer needed it was torn down. This was about 
the year 1931. 

On the north side of the road just across 
from the store building was another building 
which was used as a blacksmith shop for a short 
time. This was on the Charlie Copas farm and 
was run by a Mr. Potter and a Mr. Bert Bryan. Mr. 
Bryan and Mr. Copas were brothers-in-law both 
having married Howard girls. Mr. Potter married 
Mr. Bryan’s sister and they lived in a house on 
the George Rex farm. That house being tom 
down long ago. The Bryans lived on the second 
floor of the store building. The only other person 
to operate the blacksmith shop was George Rex 
when he and his daughter were running the store. 
Mr. Rex was the father of George M. Rex. When 
Mr. and Mrs. Luther Moore owned the farm they 
used the building for a machine shed. Later it was 
torn down. Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Baughman now 
own the farm. Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Schmidt, who 
own the farm where the store building was located 
built them a new home this summer and are 
gradually tearing down the old house which was 
built almost 100 years ago by the Pealer family. 
With the tearing down of the old store building 
the community so long known as the Lakota 
community has gradually became known as the 
Mt. Pleasant community. 


LATHAM 


McBROOM TELLS OF EARLY 
HISTORY IN MONITEAU COUNTY 


CaLiFoRNIA Democrat [no date given] 


The following article was written by E. 
H. McBroom of near Corticelli, life-long resident 
of Moniteau County who is past seventy years 
old. Mr. McBroom was born and reared in what 
is known as the Highland church neighborhood 
which commences about a mile and a half 
southwest of Latham and about which this 
article is written. He lived in that community 
the greater part of his life. 


The early settlers of the Highland 
community, with their stock running at large on 
the outside range, passed through their period of 
pioneering with few of the things that we now 
count as necessities, worked hard, were neighborly 
and happy. 

One man often supplied the need of the 
entire community for a certain crude commodity. 
For instance, H. C. Turner did blacksmithing for 
all the neighbors, George Bunch made a good 
hickory chair for them and my father, William 
McBroom, made brick and built the chimneys 
for their log houses. All hands worked, together 
building these houses and the log barns. Most any 
kind of shelter was good in those days. 

Among the early settlers of the Highland 
community were John Dunham, Howard Gist, 
Solomon Wilson, Thomas Stark, William 
McBroom, William Cox, George Bunch, J. B. 
Hildebran, Jim Hildebran, Haze Gist, Laten 
Dowel, Samuel Kelly, Most of these were old men 
when I was a boy. 

The Guess school house in the Highland 
community was one of the most noted among the 
school houses of the county in its time and yielded 


as great an influence for good in the way of being EME 


a place for school and preaching the gospel 

It was about 2 miles south’ ve 
Latham is now located. I suppose 
the “Guess School Hor 


went by that name, although they spelled it then 
as now “Gist’. My father and Howard Gist were 
among the most active helpers in its erection. It 
was a frame hewn out. Studding rafters and all 
weather boarded with oak siding sawed by the 
old whip saw as best I remember. The studding 
was filled between with the soft brick and broken 
halves from my fathers brick kiln, then plastered. 
A large fire place was built in one end and a big 
stove stood in the other. The building was about 
30°x36’. 
Here some good teachers such as John 
Kelly, J. W. Sappington, William Scott, R. C. 
Boggs, J. M. and J. W. Fulks, Fanny Stondefer 
and sister Emma, William Longly and others too 
numerous to mention taught short terms of school. 
It was here church services was held regular and a 
strong congregation was built up of the Christian 
church by such men as J. W. Sappington, George 
Longan, J. M. Tennison, and others. 
At last the school house would not hold _ 
the crowds. Then it was that Highland church was _ 
built, a house 36’x50’. It was the means of Ie adit 
many to Christ. = 
In 1905 a new church was ¢ 
Latham and the congregation moved the 
When the county was cut u 
districts the old school house was aba 
it was on the border of the Haze 
where a new and contac I 


built. We had many spel 
was one of the main stud 
was the last to be heard i 


Undated photo of Latham 


and debating some bill they wanted to become a 
low. Large crowds attended regular. 

But low and behold it came to an end all 
of a sudden. A bunch of young men from up west 
said, “Let’s go down and break the thing up.” And 
they did. They begun by shooting off revolvers, 
breaking out the window glass, throwing stones 
against the house. Women screamed, children 
cried, men were afraid to step outside the house 
not knowing what it was all about. 

After the disturbers had gone the men said 
they must be prosecuted, had them arrested but 
were unable to prove anything because it was dark 
and no one could swear who did the mischief. 

In this school building the first farm 
organization that swept the county was organized, 
being the grange. Many meetings were held 
and many subjects discussed. It was more of an 
educational order than anything else. Men learned 
to talk publicly on most any subject that came up. 

The grange was first organized there about 
1869 or 1870 and gradually lost out for lack of 
interest. 

The first person to be buried in the Highland 
cemetery was Uncle John Dunham’s first wife, my 
first recollection of a death. I was playing on the 
brick yard where my father and the older boys 
with some hired help were molding brick about 
¥, quarter from the house. I heard cries. They said 
Aunt Rachel was dead. 

The place for burial was then selected. 


About one acre of ground is now covered with 
graves of the dear ones gone before. 

People lived and died, came and went until 
there are very few left on the old grounds of my 
age, R. W. Howard, Andrew Dunham are the only 
ones I call to mind now. 

[rest of this article is in Civil War section. ] 


Latham Fair 


CALIFORNIA DEMOCRAT 
August 13, 1914 


The Latham Street Fair which was held 
Friday and Saturday, Aug. 7 and 8, was a remark- 
able success from every standpoint. The different 
departments of the floral hall were well filled with 
the choicest of entries, there was excellent stock in 
the rings and the attendance was good on Friday 
and enormous on Saturday. California had a large 
crowd there and a large per cent of the people in 
the south part of the county was present. 

The premium list was long and the prizes 
were well worth while so the competition was 
keen and exciting. 

Of the amusements, the picture show was 
the very popular. The Latham band furnished 
good music. 

Everyone agrees that the people of Latham 
and vicinity deserve a great deal of credit for the 
way they “put over” the fair. 


LATHAM HISTORY 


Written by Kenyon Latham for the Latham 
Centennial 


The town of Latham was settled about 
1860 by Frank A. Latham who had a small store 
there. At first the town was called Bitsville, but 
later was called Latham Store. A post office was 
opened there in 1879 and the first postmaster was 
Peter C. Latham. 

Latham had a population of about 200 for 
many years. After the death of Dr. H. W. Latham in 
June 1919 his nephew Dr. L. L. Latham continued 
his practice until June, 1926 when he moved his 
office to California, Mo. where electricity, sewer, 
and water were available. He built a 20 bed hospital 
there that continued until June 1970 at which time 
it was closed. Kenyon S. Latham started practice 
with his uncle Dr. L. L Latham in June 1941. They 
both had their office in the hospital building and 
Dr. Kenyon continued to practice there and still 
has his office in the hospital building. 

About 1920 the town had two doctors, two 
general stores, two blacksmith shops, and a bank 
that is still operating. Kenyon Latham moved 
from Latham to California in February 1926. The 
population of Latham has dwindled down to 70 
and only three new houses have been built there in 
the past 50 years. When Kenyon Latham’s mother 
came to Latham in 1912 she was the ninth Mrs. 
Latham in town. Today there is only one relative 
and she was married to Frank Scott who was a 
grandson of Frank A. Latham. Gerald Latham of 
Medford, Oregon was born in Latham and his 
family moved to Oregon in 1924. His father was 
Peter Conway Latham and Kenyon’s grandfather 
was Peter Conway Latham. His grandfather was 
an uncle of his father. His grandfather died in 1884 
and the name was passed on to his nephew. 

Goodspeeds History of Moniteau County 
Missouri published in 1889 gives the following 
on Latham. This hamlet is the center of a rich 
agricultural district. As a village, it owes it’s 


origin to Dr. Latham. He, in August 1884, made an 


addition to the town. essen Commerci Coll 


One other industry in Latham was the 
grain mill operated by the family of Eli Moore. 
Do not know the years that it operated but believe 
that it ceased operation about 1935. 


LATHAM 
THE TipTON Times 1878 


LATHAM -- This is the name that has been 

adopted for the new post office recently opened 

about ten miles southeast of Tipton. The place 

has heretofore been known as Medlin’s Mills. Mr. 

P. C. Latham, about nine months ago, purchased 

the dry goods store of Messrs Beam and Fulks, 

located here, enlarged and repaired the building 

and is now doing a flourishing business. Dr. H. 

W. Latham has built a fine dwelling at this point, 

which is another move toward the building up of 

the town. The doctor is highly esteemed in the 

vicinity both as a gentleman and physician. He 

has a large practice and is eminently successful. 

The steam mill is the property of Messrs. J. S. 

Medlin and J. H. Phillips. This mill has two run of 

burrs, and is doing a good business. Custom work 

is the principal, though some merchant work is | 
also done. A saw mill is attached, and a good deal a 
of lumber is manufactured. Mr. Logan Allee has 
taken the contract for carrying the mail which will 
run semi-weekly between California and Versailles 
commencing the first of October next. The post 
offices between the two points will be Latham and _ 
Excelsior. Judge Latham, S. H. Holloway, Mahlon 
James, Logan Allee, Marion Fulks and C. H Gis 
are prominent citizens of the place. 
house, a blacksmith, and a shoe sho; 


the business oi the as 
Jarret Medlin, an old 
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LATHAM HISTORY 


Monrireau County HERALD 
July, 1917 


Latham, located well to the southwest part 
of Moniteau County in fifty a land of rich rolling 
prairies and fine homes, has several strong claims 
for distinction. 

Among them the first is that it is named 
for F. A. Latham, who conducted the first store in 
Moniteau County when away back in antebellum 
days he had a general store at what is now the Tom 
Allen farm where the Burris Fork empties into the 
Moreau. That was in the days when waterways 
were the highways of commerce instead of 
railroads or even Stage roads. To this day the most 
notable and widely-know institution in Latham is 
that of the descendants of the pioneer Latham. Dr. 
H. W. Latham, a son of F. A. Latham, was born at 
High Point but has lived and practiced medicine at 
Latham most of his life. And what a practice it is 
too! Patients come to the Doctor and his associates 
from many states of the Union. But we will tell 
more of this interesting institution farther on in the 
article. 

There is much of interest about Latham 
past and present. Let us first briefly turn the pages 
of the past. The first store was opened on the 
present site of the residence of Dr. L. L. Latham 
and was owned by William Steeley. The village 
was then called Bitsville. 

About that time in 1872 Dr. H. W. Latham 
located there and has practiced there ever since. 
Soon after locating he opened an addition of 12 
lots in the south part of the town and in 1875 his 
father, Dr. F. A. Latham, opened an addition in the 
north part of town. Steeley sold his store to Dr. 
Press Wood, now deceased, a brother of Attorney 
L. F. Wood of California. Wood sold the store to 
Dr. H. W. Latham and it and the village became 
known as Latham Store and then as more business 
sprang up the town was called Latham, which 
name it still retains. 

Where the confectionery and picture show building 
now stand William Steeley and Dr. Latham had 
their store which they later sold to W. J. Fulks, 
who now has a store in California which he has 


been in for many years. Judge W. J. Fulks sold the 
store to Pate Latham. Dr. H. W. Latham had his 
office in the store building. Then George Slocun 
built a large brick building in which he opened a 
restaurant, which the Doctor later bought and used 
the building for his office. He has been located in 
that building ever since. 

James Medlin organized the Medlin Milling 
Company and built a good size mill which he later 
sold to Dr. H. W. Latham and Logan Medlin, who 
later sold it to Dr. J. M. Robertson and Eli Moore. 
Later Dr. Robertson sold his interest to Mr. Moore, 
who is now proprietor. 

Another of the older businesses was started 
by T. A. Scott and F. M. Hill, who had a hardware 
store which they sold to the late D. P. Moore of this 
city. J. J. Latham and Dr. J. M. Robertson bought 
it of Moore, then J. J. Latham sold his interest to 
R. H. Latham, and 12 years ago they sold to U. G. 
Sterling who converted it into a very large general 
store and today he carries very large stocks of dry 
goods, shoes, clothing, groceries, hardware and 
implements and is postmaster with post office 
headquarters located in the store building. 

That brings us to Latham of the present 
day. From a crossroad store with the unpoetic 
name of Bitsville it has grown so that today it has 
a number of fine businesses and has 268 souls as 
regular inhabitants and always about fifty or more 
out of town persons who are patients at the Latham 
Sanitarium. 

The post office does a business of $2,500 annually 
in spite of the fact that it has no rural routes. The 
post office business is increased considerably 
by the business of Drs. Latham. Their postage 
amounts to about $20 a week. Last year their 
parcel post bill for medicine alone was $344.07. 
Stamps for letters last year cost them about $60. 

The most widely known institution which 
is run by Dr. W. H. Latham and L. L. Latham with 
R. H. Latham as druggist. People go to Latham for 
treatment not only from all over the Central States 
but also from coast to coast. The week before the 
Herald representatives visited Latham there were 
three old soldiers left the hospital at the soldiers 
home at Fort Leavenworth where they receive 
free treatment and went to Latham to pay to be 


treated. While the Herald’s men were at Latham, 
Illinois, Oklahoma and Kansas were represented 
by patients, at the sanitarium. Drs. Latham do so 
much business that they use two tons of excelsior 
a year for packing boxes of medicine, they buy 
two thousand large pasteboard boxes at a time for 
shipping medicine in, and they have one thousand 
gallon bottles that have been emptied of medicine 
recently and which are now stacked in a wareroom 
ready to be sold. 

Not only is there a large influx of patients, 
but Drs. Latham also have a large practice in their 
territory and to handle it the three members of 
the firm own five automobiles. Dr. H. W. Latham 
owns three cars and Dr. L. L. Latham and R. H. 
Latham each own one car. 

The operating room of the Latham’s is 
away from the office and other departments of the 
sanitarium and is located at the home of Mrs. Ellen 
Latham, a large white dwelling set in a spacious 
lawn shaded by large trees. The operating room 
is painted white and great care is taken to keep 
everything sanitary. Each night after an operation 
has been performed the room is thoroughly 
fumigated, and of course, all instruments are 
sterilized. The patients’ rooms are also kept in the 
same sanitary condition. 

The large number of out of town patients 
at the sanitarium have resulted in there being four 
boarding houses at Latham. They are owned by 
Mrs. Ellen Latham, Mrs. T. A. Scott, Mrs. Henry 
Scott, and Mrs. F. L. Kooms, and nearly always 
they are filled to capacity. 

Dr. J. M. Robertson, who read medicine 
at Dr. H. W. Latham’s office, has practiced many 
years at Latham and has a big practice. 

Don’t get the idea that because there is 
such a big doctor business at Latham that there 
is considerable local sickness. There is very little. 
October 9, 1916, the Woodman lodge had been 
organized 19 years at Latham and had 67 members. 
It has never lost a member by death. The Royal 
Neighbors has run eight years without a death and 


the Mystic Workers has been established 13 years a 


and has lost but one member by death. 
Latham Sano! had 60 Pepi 


teacher. A number of the pupils attend California 
High School after finishing school at Latham. 
The school board is composed of J. L. Leonard, 
president, Lawrence Moser, David Dunham, 
Charles Eicher, Will Latham and Ed Hutchison. J. 
A. Lyles is clerk. 

An effort to consolidate several school 
districts with Latham some time ago failed but 
now some of the wide-awake men in the outlying 
districts are passing a petition for an election to 
vote on the consolidation of Hazel Dell, Pleasant 
Hill, Green Grove and Lone Oak districts with 
Latham where a high school course could then be 
given in a modern high school building. 

A year ago the Methodist church building 
was razed and now there is but one church at 
Latham, the Christian, which is one of the strongest 
in Moniteau County. With a membership of 130 
it has an average attendance of 100 at Sunday 
school of which A. Johnson is superintendent. 
Rev. Tanksley of Tipton is pastor. The church 
building is a fine structure and will seat about 500 
people. The Sunday school is one of the two one 
hundred per cent Sunday schools in Moniteau 
County. The church will have revival services 
commencing about the middle of August and 
lasting several weeks. Rev. Tanksley, assisted by 
one singer or two singing evangelists, will conduct 
the meetings. The church is planning to orpanizee 
Christian Endeavor Society. 

Latham has an orchestra which plays at 
the Christian church and takes considerable part 
in local social events. It is composed of Alger 
ee comet; ; Rayman Hutchi 
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mania peered. 
Many of the social e ents 


is filled at practically every show. High class films 
are shown, making well balanced programs of 
entertainment and education. 

The building is more than a picture show, 
it is an opera house. It has a stage as large as the 
largest one in California, has a beautiful curtain, 
as you will notice in the pictures that appear with 
this article, and has commodious dressing rooms. 
The interior woodwork is beautifully finished. 
Home talent plays are often given. 

Latham is alive to the movements for 
aiding humanity. Mrs. R. H. Latham has applied 
for papers for the organization of a Red Cross 
Auxiliary to the California Red Cross Unit. A 
house to house canvass for membership will be 
made and one of the largest auxiliaries in the 
county is expected to be the result. 

Some years ago there were three telephone 
systems in Latham but they were consolidated into 
one efficient concern some years ago and it now 
has 282 phones connected with its central, which 
is managed by George Garrison. 

Some years ago there was considerable 
prospecting done at Latham by miners. Lead was 
found, but not in paying quantities, and some 
pockets of coal were worked. The result of the 

prospecting is that there are more than 70 bored 
wells in Latham, which is probably more than any 
other town of its size in the state can boast. Dr. H. 

‘Latham has yes in one field one of which is 


e State. A. C. Edwards is 
pee front which 


boast such an industry. Nor can many boast of a 
general retail store as large and as well equipped 
as that of U. G. Sterling, who employs five clerks. 
A. & D. Johnson’s large general store is also a 
great credit to the community. 

A business that is only six months old at 
Latham but which is already one of the biggest is 
tat of T. L. Lyles’ garage, which is located in a large 
building. Mr. Lyles has all modern equipment for 
service. Free water and free air filling stations are 
included. 

The Bank of Latham is a_ successful 
financial institution which a few months ago 
increased its stock so that its capital and surplus 
are now $25,000. The board of directors is J. G. 
Sterling, president; J. N. Medlin, vice-president; 
W. T. Hill, cashier; J. G. McPherson, E. M. Bayne, 
F. W. Scott and A. M. Polston. Mrs. W. T. Hill is 
assistant cashier. A. G. Hickman, known as “Old 
Hick” is the correspondent for the Moniteau 
County Herald. He conducts the feed stable at 
Latham. 

Other businesses of the town are the 
blacksmith shop of J. Q. Elliott, the blacksmith 
shop of Newt Pardoe, the barber shop of F. W. 
Scott, the Latham-California truck line operated 
by Can Hall and the truck line to California by T. 
L. Lyles and J. A. Wilson. 

Among the older citizens of Latham are 
Malon James, 90 years old, Marion Fulks, 86 
years old, Mrs. F. A. Latham, 86 years old, and 
N. G. Hickman, a member of the G. A. R. anda 
pensioner. 

Three new residences have just been 
completed in Latham. A four-room bungalow was 
completed by Carpenter A. W. Hall for Mrs. Henry 
Kasper; Carpenter E. E. Fulks has completed a 
four-room cottage for J. E. Moore, and a four- 
room cottage has been completed for Joe Pardoe. 

Latham may never be a great industrial 
or commercial center but it has most of the 


conve iences of a city and the many advantages 


‘own in the heart of a rich agricultural 
ity. It is indeed an — 


Undated photo of brick Latham school building 
built in 1930. Burned December 15, 2010. 
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A snapshot of our Sophomore 
Class of Latham High School 
in 1936. 
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Latham basketbal 


| —s LATHAM “BOYS” OF 1874 
a COOKED BREAD ON WAY 
TO TEXAS 


ac, CALIFORNIA DEMOCRAT 
2 November 5, 1931 


When Ed McBroom west of Latham, at 
the Democrat office Tuesday morning saw some 
cooking utensils that the late Mr. and Mrs. George 
| Longan used years ago at their fireplace, he was 
1 reminded of a trip that he, Dr. J. M. Robertson and 
iH Joe Elliott of Latham took to Texas in 1874 when 
| they all were “just boys.” 

Looking at a skillet designed so that it 
i could be completely covered in coals of fire, Mr. 
| McBroom remarked, “It was in one of those that 
we cooked our bread on that trip. We had to cook 
our bread if were to have any for in those days 
you could not buy bread in the towns along the 
way. We were on the road twenty-one days from 
Latham to Waco, Texas. Joe furnished the wagon 
and Doc and I each furnished a horse. We went 
with Mr. and Mrs. John Alex Robertson but they 
had a wagon and team of their own.” 


The “boys” got a great deal of excitement 
out of the trip. One day two men both heavily 
sabe them and rode until night, 
d ‘to make camp with the 
obertson Elliott outfit. Mr. McBroom 


not the one. The loser returned to his friends, told 
what had happened to him and borrowed from 
them $10 with which to redeem his firearm. 

Indians and buffalo were both in evidence 
on the prairies in those days but caused the 
Moniteau county travelers no trouble. 

In Texas the young men each found 
employment around Waco and Sherman. They 
sold their wagon and team. Mr. Elliott left for 
home in about two weeks. Mr. McBroom and Dr. 
Robertson remained until the following spring. 

Mr. McBroom celebrated his eightieth 
birthday anniversary a few weeks ago. Dr. 
Robertson and Mr. Elliott are each a little younger 
than Mr. McBroom. 


NEW FLOUR MILL AT 
LATHAM 


Monireau County HERALD 
May 13, 1920 


A modem flour mill for Latham and 
community will soon be a reality, consisting 
of a 25-barrel American (Midget) Marvel mill. 
Latham Mill Company which is at the head of 
this new industry gave the following statement to 
our reporter: “With the arrival this morning of our 
machinery, we can promise Latham a full-fledged, 
up-to-date flour and feed plant in actual operation 
by June 1. 

The Anglo-American Mill Company, 
manufacturers of our Marvel Mill and equipment 
wired us last night that one of their experts was 
on the way and as soon as he arrives the work of 
making the installation will commence. Every 
device necessary for the economical manufacture 


_ of good flour has been provided. 


There is a receiving separator thru which 
the heat is first passed to remove any trash, 
A foreign seed, etc. The efficiency 
é a is remarkable as no foreign 

1 the smallest elements care 
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proper preparing of grain for milling as it does not 
clean the surfaces of the individual berries. This 
important function is taken care of by a machine 
called a “scourer.” This interesting mechanism 
removes every particle of dirt from each grain 
even taking it out of the crease. 

Wheat which is passed thru one of these 
scourers emerges free from even a suspicion of 
foreign matter. All fuzz is removed and each grain 
is as smooth and brightly polished as a pearl. 

“The mention of tempering reminds us that 
people generally associate it with metals instead 
of grains, but for that matter, it is a surprising fact 
how few millers know anything about the proper 
tempering or realize its importance and relation 
to making quality flour. Tempering wheat, as 
contrasted to meals, is a softening or mellowing 
process instead of a hardening one and until 
recent years the English were the only millers who 
thoroughly appreciated its value and understood 
its correct application. Our information on this 
subject should best be kept confidential and it is 
sufficient to say our Flavo Flour will be milled 
from tempered wheat. The public will be quick to 
notice the difference. 

The Midget Marvel mill is made on one 
unit—literally a one-piece machine. It is easily 
accessible thru movable doors, yet dust proof and 
protected from contact with impurities. A self- 
measuring hopper located in the top of the mill 
receives the wheat and delivers it in a uniform 
and steady stream to the break or grinder rolls. 
The flour is sifted thru four sets of reels covered 
with the finest imported silk and is 
conveyed to an air-tight hopper in 
the mill’s lower section. The bran 
and shorts which are automatically 
manufactured at the same time from 
the several skins or layers which 
make up the outside formation of a 
grain of wheat are carefully carried 
off in a continuous stream by small 
screw conveyors and deposited 
in storage bins provided for the 
purpose. A Marvel mill is really a 
marvel to one who has never seen 
a flour mill, as well as to most 


millers educated the old long system way. Instead 
of requiring the usual half to three quarters of an 
hour to make flour, this mill makes it in less than a 
minute. The natural result is that practically every 
bit of the wheat’s native flavor is retained. The flour 
has all the vital qualities and deliciousness nature 
provided, but which has been denied us until the 
coming of this wonderful invention. Our flour will 
be marketed as “Flavo Nature Flavored” because 
this name so aptly describes the flavory product 
of the Marvel mill. Flavo Flour is made by nearly 
2,000 Marvel millers. The manufacturers of the 
mill advertise it in the leading national magazines 
and certify to its quality monthly thru a system of 
regular sample inspection. Before being granted 
the privilege of using the name Flavyo we were 
required by the Anglo-American Mill Company 
to enter into an agreement to supply samples of 
our milling every thirty days to their laboratories. 
A report on these samples is made to us promptly 
and we will be allowed to continue to use the 
name Flavo as long as our milling complies with 
their requirements and meets the high Flavo 
standard. “This is going to be a real home mill 
for the convenience of home people. We are going 
to grind home wheat raised by the farmers in this 
community and sell our flour and feed in Latham 
and neighboring territory. The Latham Milling — 
Company has prepared itself to make not only — 
the best flour it is possible to make but supply the — 


people of this community with a better telat 


flour, cheaper.” 
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LATHAM CHURCH 
FROM TENT MEETING 


Moniteau County HERALD 
May, 1928 


TheFifth Sunday meeting ofthe Christian 
churches at Latham last Sunday was all that could 
be asked, a large crowd, three good programs, a 
splendid dinner and congenial fellowship. Three 
| or four hundred attended, some one or more of the 
services. The house was crowded with all chairs 
in use at the sessions, and many only attended a 
part of the services. The ladies of Latham church 
served a basket dinner at the noon hour, the 
chief parts of which were chicken, country ham, 
sausage, cake in many varieties, all kinds of pies, 
slaw, salads and anything else needed to make the 
best basket dinner you was ever at. The Sunday 
school hour was at ten, and many came to the 
Sunday school from other churches, in time for 
the school. Elvin Lehman is Superintendent and 
the school has every qualification of a high class 
school. 

At the morning services Rev. Oliver 
Royse, the Latham pastor, and Mrs. Doggett, a 
singing Evangelist from Knob Noster, conducted 
_ the devotional service, which was followed by 
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comm on services conducted by Rev. 


the California church preached 
with the t topic, “Redemption.” A large 
he ne of the churches of the country 


the fine music program, Mrs. Redmon’s Juniors of 
Tipton gave a scripture memory lesson with about 
a hundred quotations and answers and responded 
with out hesitation. Rev. Royse made a talk on 
fellowship. 

Miss Nadine Latham gave a history of 
the Latham church. In 1870 the Highland church 
southwest of Latham was built, for several years 
before this a band of disciples held meetings in 
the homes and at the Antioch or Gist school 
house. J. W. Sappington was the first pastor and 
the organizer of the congregation that built the 
Highland church. Rev. Edmund Wilkes was the 
last pastor of the church. In 1906 Evangelist 
Allan Wilson and Rev. H. J. Corwine, who was 
then pastor of the California church, held a tent 
meeting which was largely attended at which 175 
were added. The next year the present church was 
erected, Rev. B. F. Hill became the pastor and the 
church was dedicated by Rev. T. A. Abbott, who 
is now editor of the Christian Evangelist. (Later 
the Highland church was disbanded and most of 
the members came to Latham.) There has been 
a continuous Sunday school since and preaching 
services except for a short period when there was 
a changing of pastors. The building was erected at 
a cost of $4500, and dedicated free from debt. 

At the evening services the Latham 
Endeavor gave a model program, which was 
especially well prepared and special music 
numbers were furnished. Miss Nadine Moser was 
leader. 

The evening sermon was preached by 
Rey. J. L. Freeman, pastor of the Tipton church, 
who has been in the county only since March. 
The people of the county were delighted with 
his sermon and gave him a crowded house, 
and the Latham church has the largest country 
church auditorium in the county. Rev. Freeman 
is delighting the people of his church and of the 


THOMAS EDWARD ALLEE 


by Marvin H. Crawford, 
first published in the Catirornia Democrat--1930 


Thomas Edward Allee, who lives a mile 
beyond the Moreau on the Latham road and who 
will be 90 years old June 18, 1930, is the last 
survivor among the eleven children of his parents, 
William and Annie (Hill) Allee, and has outlived 
all his first cousins, numbering about fifty on his 
father’s side of the house and eighty-five on his 
mother’s side, approximately 135 in all. He is 
one of the few remaining Confederate veterans in 
the county and is perhaps the oldest man in this 
community. 

When I called upon Mr. Allee for an 
interview, I found him sitting by the stove in his 
tidy living room smoking his pipe. He greeted 
me cordially and said he was feeling pretty well, 
though a little weak from a recent illness. He was 
unusually alert mentally for one of advanced years 
and made my visit with him a pleasure, indeed, 
responding readily to the numerous questions 
and setting forth the history of the first family 
that settled in the vicinity of where Clarksburg 
is now located and which is now represented 
by a connection of hundreds of people, the bulk 
of whom are living in Moniteau and adjoining 
counties. 

The origin of the Allee family here was the 
Rev. David Allee, a veteran of the Revolutionary 
war, who came from Kentucky and settled a mile 
and a half northeast of Clarksburg in 1820. He was 
the grandfather of Thomas Allee. With him he 
brought ten of his eleven children, all married but 
one, and the nine in-laws. The one child who was 
unmarried was a cripple and was never married. 
The oldest child remained in Kentucky and never 
came to this country. The trip here was made with 
oxen and covered wagons. 


David Allee and each of his sons-in- he : 


took up farms, all joining, in country northeast 
Clarksburg, then densely covered witheve ung 
oak timber. All built es hous 


Nick, both of whom had married daughters of 
“Granny” Hill, returned to Kentucky and brought 
theirmother-in-law andthe remainder ofher family, 
including six sons, to this country, They settled on 
land next that of the Allees and “Granny” Hill, 

whose husband had died in Kentucky, became the 
origin of the Hill family in this vicinity. She lived 
to be 105 years old. The eight-five first cousins of 
Thomas Allee, mentioned above, on his mother’s 
side of the house were her grandchildren and the 
approximately fifty first cousins on his father’s 
side were grandchildren of David Allee. 

The nearest settlement to the Allees was 
that of the Martins about 5 miles to the west. There 
were no settlements to the north, east or south 
in many miles. The nearest trading places were 
Seeley’s store near where Tipton is now located, 
Franklin, Sandy Hook and Marion on the river. 

David Allee built the first school house 
in Cooper county or Moniteau county and with 
it a church where he preached his doctrine as a 
Baptist. Three of his grandsons, James Birdsong, 
Nick Allee and Wilson Allee followed him inthe 
ministry as have a number of his great grandsons, _ 
including H. W. Allee of Centertown, W. 
Birdsong of Benton county and thee 
Allee of Oklahoma. 

When Thomas Allee yastoen n June 
1840, the country in the vicinity of 
Hill settlements, Lakota and Mt. P sven 
practically a wilderness. Hei Is 


had traveled a short distance, they heard a scream 
which sounded like that of a woman. They at first 
thought the boys they had just left were calling 
them. Then it came again and they realized it was 
made by a panther. They hurried toward home 
but didn’t run. Their father had told them they 
must never run if a panther was following. They 
had one gun. The boy in the rear carried this but, 
although they sighted the animal at various times 
did not risk a shot at it. When they reached home, 
the panther had come up wihtin about 75 yards of 
them. 

Thomas Allee had had enough prowling 
in the woods at night for a time but Nick went 
out again three nights later with Eli Birdsong, Joe 
Vaughan and some other boys. At a point on Brush 
creek where the women of the neighborhood 


reporting that Lyons was coming and that he would 
land about 2 miles below Boonville. General 
Marmaduke got his command in readiness and 
marched down the river a way where a battle in 
which Marmaduke was defeated took place about 
9 o’clock that morning, June 18, 1861, which 
was Mr. Allee’s twenty-first birthday anniversary. 
After this Mr. Allee crossed the Missouri river and 
saw considerable service at points on that side. 
October 6, 1861, Mr. Allee married Miss 
Sallie Ann Birdsong who died January 21, after 
they had been married almost 60 years. Nine 
children were born to this union. One of these died 
in infancy and another, Columbus Allee who was 
the oldest of the nine, died in Johnson county in 
1911. The living children are R. F. Allee, Morgan 
county; Mrs. Maggie Pennington, Kansas City; 


gathered in to do their family washings, the boys 
stopped and built a fire. While they were seated 
about this, they heard the scream of a panther near 


J. W. Allee who lives near his father’s place; C. 
S. Allee who lives at the Simpson coal mine; 
L. W. Allee of the home address; H. W. Allee, 


| at hand. Some of the boys were terror stricken but 
| Joe Vaughan took charge of the situation, ordered 
each to get an armload of wood and then remain 
near the fire. Thus, they kept a big flame burning 
throughout the night. The panther remained at one 
ee t and sucht screaming at intervals, until 


Centertown; Miss Rella Mae Allee who lives at 
home and keeps house for her father. There are 
two dozen grandchildren and a number of great- 
grandchildren. 

Mr. Allee moved to the farm where he now 
lives on January 1, 1881, more than 49 years ago. 
He says he has raised seventy-five crops of his 
own. 

Mr. Allee was the ninth one of the eleven 
children of William Allee. Only one of the children 
lived to a greater age than he is at present. The one 
was John Allee, father of W. Joe Allee and Mrs. 
Nancy Chase of this city, who died at the age of 
90 years and about 6 months. 

Several months ago the Hannah Jack 
Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution, 
marked in a cemetery near Versailles the only 
known grave of a Revolutionary war soldier in 
this vicinity. Mr. Allee says his grandfather, David 
Allee, a Revolutionary veteran, died in 1830 and 
was buried at the Mt. Pleasant cemetery but that a 


Gonfederate army, enlisting 
‘by Judge Inglish and of 


fas sent to Boonville 
| part of the command 


UNCLE TOM BARBOUR TAKES 
BRIDE AT 80 


MownitEAu County HERALD 
February 7, 1935 


When more than 50 years ago, Thomas H. 
Barbour, now 80, took unto himself a wife for the 
first time one of the guests at the wedding was a 
slender girl of 12 years. She was a neighbor, as 
were most of the other guests. In the years that 
immediately followed she was often in the new 
home. When the first baby came and the young 
wife found her cares too heavy this girl rendered 
substantial assistance after the neighborly fashion 
of the day. 

Then the girl married, at the tender age of 
17 Priscilla Stowers, now 69, was only 19 when 
she and her husband and baby left Missouri to 
make their home in Oklahoma. 

Busy years followed for both families the 
task of rearing large families in almost pioneer 
communities; their part in the development of 
these communities. They lost sight of each other. 

Last summer Mrs. Stowers returned to the 
scene of her girlhood to attend a homecoming of 
the Latham Church. Here she renewed many old 
acquaintances and among them her acquaintance 
with Thomas Barbour. How much they had to 
tell to each other. Not only the memories of their 
youth, but the story of the years since Priscilla had 
gone away. Both felt so alone, now. Her husband 
was dead and his wife was dead. The children had 
homes of their own. Good children-yes. But living 
in the home of a son or daughter is still-living in 
someone else’s home. They wanted a home of 
their own. 

Mrs. Stowers returned to Oklahoma but 
Mr. Barbour’s pleadings followed her. Result-she 


returned to Missouri February 6. She was met at — 


California by Mr. Barbour’s sons who attended to 
the necessary details. They secured the servic 
of Rey. E. B. Hensley, who with Me H 


the family nor never had a mortgage on it. 

Thomas Barbour’s hair is snowy white, 
what there is of it, but his face is glowing and 
ruddy, his figure erect and commanding, Priscilla 
is still small and very slender, and although she is 
many times a grandmother, her hair is as dark as 
when she was a girl, 

Let those who do not understand think 
what they please, these two old friends expect to 
spend life’s evening together in quiet happiness. 


MRS. COX 


Moniteau County Herald 
October 27, 1921 


On October 16, 1921, the day being one of 
God’s most beautiful autumn days with its warm 
sunshine and gentle breeze, the friends and old — 
neighbors and relatives of Mrs. Jessie WrightCox 
met in Mrs. Ellen Latham’s beautiful lawn and 
gave her a bountiful dinner in honor of days spent 
with her in bygone years. Mrs. Cox fi 


and I think every one ane e 
Just before the 


called to order by Pro ae 1 
gave a very inte x talk 


_ Clarksburg and in after years of her marriage to 
her present husband Charles Cox at the Methodist 
church in Latham where they resided for a little 
more than a year, when they sold their home there 
and went west where they located in La Junta , 
Colorado, where they remained until eight years 
ago having decided to go to the state of California, 
where they are now located at Santa Anna, 912 N. 
Sycamore St., California. Rev. Petty then turned 
the meeting over to Mrs. Cox who gave some very 
interesting talks of which no one tired of listening. 
Miss Jessie Wright began her school work by 
teaching in Latham, when she was only 15 years of 
age. In later years Uncle “Bud” Newkirk entered 
her name in a contest for a free scholarship in 
the Tipton Times to Central Business College in 
Sedalia, Missouri in which she won and which 
that alone speaks of the esteem in which she was 
held by her many friends of Moniteau County. 

§ Mrs. Cox has displayed pluck, courage, 
true womanhood and splendid judgment in 
thoroughly preparing herself for the great work 
which she so loved. And now it is easy for her to 
go on with greater work for her Lord and Master 

: as she is now the mother of a loving daughter and 

son and ask Eellenothers of true Christians can so 


Mrs. JM. ROBERTSON, 
BUILDER OF HOSPITALITY 


Monireau County HERALD 
April 15, 1943 


Martha Miriam Robertson, widow of Dr. 
J. M. Robertson, died at her home on High street 
Friday, April 8, 1943, after several months of 
failing health. She was the daughter of Judge Frank 
A. Latham, and was born at High Point, Missouri, 
April 14, 1859. Her mother was a Dunlap, sister of 
the former Capt. Dunlap of High Point. Her father 
moved to Latham when Mrs. Robertson was one 
year of age. The father was a merchant. 

She was married to Dr. J. M. Robertson 
July 8, 1879. They were the parents of five 
daughters, Virginia, Amanda Grace, and Mattie, 
who died in early life; Matilda, X-ray operator at 
the Sanitarium and Mildred John Gamett, who was 
head nurse at the Sanitarium before her marriage. 
She and her husband are residents of Latham and 
care for the Latham home and farm near there. 
The daughters are graduates of William Wood, 
and Mrs. Garnett is a graduate of Reese Training 
School for Nurses at Chicago. 

Mrs. Robertson and her husband first 
located at Decatur in Cole county and then to 
Latham and remained there until 1905 when they 
went to Bunceton for nine years and returned to 
Latham. While they were there they worked with 
Dr. H. W. Latham and helped when needed in the 
Sanitarium which was established there. 

When Latham brought the Sanitarium 
to California the Robertsons stayed at Latham 
and cared for the people until his death in 1935. 
Since the death of Dr. Robertson, Mrs. Robertson 
and the daughters have kept the family home at 


_ Latham. Miss Matilda bought and remodeled the 


home on High street in California. Mr. Garnett 


Christian church in 1906. Her husband united with 
the church at the Wilson Corwine tent meeting. 
The church after the meeting became one of the 
religious centers of the county and one of the strong 
Christian churches. Mrs. Roberson was one of the 
hostesses. She cared for the workers who came to 
attend and helped with special services, and her 
home was always thrown open to those who were 
to stay for a day or more. Rev. Mill spoke feelingly 
of the hospitality he had enjoyed in the home. 
Mrs. Robertson was much of a church worker and 
promoter of the best interests. She had held her 
membership in Latham until Matilda bought the 
California home and then the two united with the 
California church. 

The members of the Judge F. A. Latham 
family were Dr. H. W. Latham, Peter C. Latham, 
a business man; Mrs. T. A. Scott, mother of 
cashier F. W. Scott, Mrs. J. M. Roberson, and J. J. 
Latham, a farmer, the only surviving member of 
the family. 

Rev. Mill, in his address, spoke of the home 
life to which Mrs. Robertson gave her time, to the 
sacrifices of the pioneer Doctor and his wife, and 
to the building of a Christian home. In the early 
day the home was the place of religious thought 
and conversation and the place where the best 
moral and religious 
training was held. 

The funeral 
services where held 
at the California 
Christian church 
Monday afternoon, 
conducted by 
John Stuart 
Mill, executive 
secretary of the 
Missouri Christian 
Missionary 
Society, who 
had long been 
a special friend of the family. A quartet, Mrs. 
Clyde Sappington, Miss Marion Flynt, Mrs. G. L. 
Howard and Mrs. Raymond Lawson san, 
numbers. The pall bearers were F. W. Scott, 


A. Sterling. Honorary pall bearers were Dr. L. L. 
Latham, Dr. J. B. Norman, Dr. E. A. Kibbe, Judge 
J. R. Elliott, Roy L. Kay, R. H. Latham, L. L. 
Carter and Harris Meyer. 

Flower bearers were Mrs. E. A. Kibbe, 
Mrs. Ethel Brooks, Mrs. A. K. Reed, Mrs. Harris 
Meyer, Jen Morrison, and Matilda Robertson, 
daughter of Harve Robertson. 

Burial was in the family lot at the Latham 
cemetery. 


EI Te 


ALITTLE BIT EXTRA 


ime QUILTING..... 
ge AN ART WORTHWHILE 


‘ee by Mrs. Lawrence Dick, as printed in 
y The Tipton Times 

a Not many women do hand quilting 
anymore. Some quilting is done by machine, but 
quilts aren’t so necessary today as in the past. 
Formerly quilts were needed, each bed requiring 
enough quilts to keep the occupants warm for 
the houses in early days often became quite cold 
during the long winter nights. Quilting bees, 
where women would go to a home and spend the 
day quilting were often held to prepare quilts for 
use. However most women like beautiful quilts 

! whether they are used for warmth or as beautiful 

bedspreads. 

Living on a farm about 41/2 miles north 
of Clarksburg are Mrs. Arminta Miller and her 
daughter Dollie, who still do the old, but not 
forgotten art of quilting. Mrs. Miller has lived 
most of her life on this farm. She came to Missouri 
from Worthington, Indiana with her parents when 
she was one year and 4 months old. Her maiden 
name was Arminta Bell Amold. Her husband, the 
Henry pact was bom five miles north of 


Mrs. Miller and Dollie braid and crochet rugs. 
Dollie knits and crochets lace. They both like to 
read and to watch television. 

They did not keep account of the quilts 
they had quilted until September 1962. Since 
then they have quilted 18 large quilts and 5 baby 
quilts. They have many pretty and interesting 
quilt patterns. Some of the tops are pieced, some 
are appliqued, and a few are cross stitched. Most 
of the linings are white but some are pastel and 
some are flowered. Cotton is placed between the 
top and lining and the quilt is placed in frames. 
The quilting frames they use were made for Mrs. 
Miller’s mother, Mrs. Arnold. The number of 
spools of thread used varies with the size of the 
quilt and the quilting pattern used. They charge 
for their quilting by the quilt. They always have 
several on hand waiting to be quilted. They have 
done quilting for ladies in Kansas, Utah, Illinois, 
besides those done for Missouri ladies. 

Since Dollie had the rheumatic fever in 
1953 they have pieced eight flower garden quilts. 
They say people seem to prefer this kind of 
quilt. The blocks of the flower garden contain 37 
pieces and they usually use 72 blocks in a quilt. 
At present Dollie is piecing on a postage stamp 
with the pieces being about the size of a postage 
stamp. 

Mrs. Miller was 82 years old June 22, 1964 
and Dollie will be 52 years old August 8, 1964. 

They sold their farm on October 26, 1959 
to Mr. and Mrs. Sylvester Klein but continue to 
make their home there. The Kleins are very good 
neighbors taking them into town whenever they 
need to go to a doctor or for needed items. Once 
each month Mrs. Klein and the Millers meet 
the Cooper County bookmobile where they get 


teading material. 


= They have house flowers and before 
ollie’ S health became bad they press had a nice 


ROUND HILL 


Round Hill community was located on a high area at the crossroads of two main 
roads and stage lines - the Jefferson City to Topeka stage going east and west and the Moore 
and Walker stage running north and south. A post office was established there in 1835. 
There were stores, a blacksmith shop, feed mill, doctors, schools and houses. 

When the railroad came through in 1858 several miles to the south, a new town was 
laid out by the owner of the land, William Tipton Seeley. Mr. Seeley was one of the mer- 
chants at Round Hill. The once bustling community was gradually absorbed by the new 
town of Tipton. Little remains today to show the properous community that once existed 
there. 


e 


. poses ae = ) pring (Seely’s Bank?) 
New Tipton og# ae a apithers StO° 
a; Rose Hill Seminary 77 =" \ jae oor 
(under construction) U.S. Post Office 
Est. 1836 


Cemetery ARounD HILLS : 
Billy Martin's Hotel 
Stephens Store 


Doctor Cooper 


Wm. Martin's Home 
& Blacksmith Shop _ 
13 


“Excelsior School im (ae) 
Versailles Road ——"“Faoore & Walker 
SS M 
‘ Stage 


The Round Hill Area as it may have 
appeared circa 1858, The locations are 
based on the diary of Miss Annie 


Martin, a long-time Tipton teacher and 
resident of the Round Hill area. 


Original drawings by Jim Martin with 
information from the diary supplied 
by Iola Potts. i 


ALOOK AT TIPTON’S PAST double chimney — fireplace both side shop — shop 


[Story of Round Hill] there — 2 yrs. old she fell off garden fence was 
driving chickens out of onions hurt hip mother 

Tue Tipton TIMES wove — Veuleman put up wind mill across road 
June 16, 1983 to grind — from Belgium — girls took Columbus 


to school — wanted to teach Ann German — liked 


To stimulate reflections during Tipton’s her —had a darky Larry Baptist preacher. Book in 
125" anniversary celebration this paper will  caS¢ oncoming of Christ, Larry gave Wim. Martin. 
print articles dealing with those times of the past. People Reuleman Catholics — Columbus a big boy 
He These bits of enlightenment are revealed in a 10 Tunt don’t you forget it. Caroline & Mary took 
diary that was rescued from an abandoned house Columbus to Excelsior. Pa & mother set up trade 
by Mr. Homer Hudson in Tipton. The writer is ~3 7 YTS. hip forming pus forming to be lanced 
anonymous but the author probably was Missouri ~ Kept it running a yr. or more — walked on crutch 
Annie Martin, daughter of William Martin, the until about 10 yrs. — she 5 or 6 & pa sold cabins to 
| blacksmith at early Round Hill. It details a great | Dr. Cooper and he moved there — he was uncle of 

amount of family history of the Martin’s and Pipes of Tipton. Annie played with him Cooper 

Burris’s but reference will be made only to those Pipes — Pa got house 1% story 2 rooms frame 

parts ofa general interest. house across road from cabin & shop ther too. 

We begin with the man who started it all, Cross roads north of Boonville — west to Sedalia — 

William Tipton Seeley, his store, his town and ast California, Jefferson City & St. Louis — south 

his neighbors. It is printed as found, somewhat Were main state roads = Mr. Seeley (store keeper) 

disjointed and lacking complete sentences and road mule to St. Louis to order goods for store 

punctuations: (tide 25 mi. ada.) goods sent by load on Mo. river 

: “Wm. — first class blacksmith — all rest | t0 Boonville — his slaves drive oxen to Boonville 

housekeepers and weavers — Charlotte fancy 0 get shipment from boat — did even from Joplin 

= married (Bible) started housekeeping 8° to Boonville for goods with ox team — slaves 

Clarksburg about 4 mi. Sappington ame was Ike — upstairs in front of new house 

shborhood near Burriss farm — near Brush _ fronted south — general merchandise store located 

othing — log cabin bored holes in 0 West side of their yard — door in hen house has 

ed — had nothing but trades _3 ‘hole in it that came from store. Withers had store 
toom log house probably a__itst. (other store) from Kentucky. 

tire Lafayette Martin died 1 Seeley got lard that had trash in it. Charlotte 

as on Xmas day —had scarlet tendered it and strained it. The money she got she 

gave to him to get silver spoons at St. Louis and 

3 tablesp. & 6 teaspoons bill for them in Bible in 

bookcase. 

Withers boarded with them — stage stopped 
there from Boonville & St. Louis — Versailles — ate 
— changed horses — kept overnight — Jim Withers 
is bro. stayed awhile — sold store to Billy Stevens 
 & bro. — - they me cabin from Scope 2 - had 


like them. Tooly helped in store — bring son John 
& Annie played with him. Mrs. Tooley furnished 
wool to make blanket for the 2 — 

R. R. [railroad] got to Tipton so Seeley 
moved his store — other store went too — Columbus 
boarded out to go to school. Stayed at Grandfather 
Solomn near Clarksburg — about 15 yrs. old — 
Seeley told pa to move to Tipton he’s give him 
a lot — we moved 1861 March to Tipton — called 
Tipton after Mr. Seeley - Wm. Tipton Seeley a 
Frechman [Frenchman] — he gave land and did so 
much called Tipton — he died in 1863 — he would 
have made concession — war just started and 
would have been a Sedalia rather than what it was 
—he’s buried at Howard Cemetery — just north of 
Peterson’s. 

Pa moved shop — Seeley gave him land 
where Alva White’s shop is now — a spring — 
Seeley died no deed for it — everybody claimed 
too much and pa lost it. He had bought present 
house in 1860 on 2 acres he bought shop where 
meat house is now. R. R. there when went — 
Tipton building up — stores and shops of diff. 
kind — paper started by Charlie Habit. Annie went 
to school at McClay’s house same bldg. as now 
called Rose Hill Seminary for Females — boarded 
1 winter went from home most of the time. Annie 


13 yrs. old when war started — about 14 yrs. when 
in school — went to close of war. 

Columbus scouted around — didn’t get 
into fighting — he always had a good horse — one 
white horse “Dixie” ~ never had horse taken away 
— northern soldiers in and taking things — Annie 
around home — sewed own clothes — went to 
parties and had a good time. After war he started 
farming —Pa bought land Harry Wm. has now — Ht 
Columbus farmed it. 

Quit sch. took up farming at home and i 
weaving — federal soldiers had tents all over now 
Negro town — cavalery. 

Federal soldiers took blacksmith shop 
— Wm. had a man in to make wood of wagons 
and he put on iron — had wagon factory — had 2 
forges had an apprentice Len Wisdom he went 
into confed army — grandfather’s by word “I’ll be 
pledged” — grandmother tried to get him to take 
it back — soldiers told him he’s get pay but he 
didn’t do anything about it — no deed to Seeley 
property where shop was (where White shop is 
now) Haw Creek Germans were ones who rushed 
in — followed main army and took what was left 
— they took property in shop —took tools — Wm. 
took building and put it up on comer on2 acres 
southwest corner — lots of Seeley went back into 
estate - Wm. started farming them — didn’t setup — 
a 1* class shop —just 2" hand — plenty of business — 5S 
but out of way — bought land where pe Wig 
now — had no luck. 

Had awful time with c 


ce me 


put up on farm — still own 
Col. And Dick aoe an 


spring 1877 — paw got sick and died 1877 — had 
pneumonia lived 8 days had asthema — Warren 
i was bom Nov. and paw died Dec. 13, 1877 — 
i Took Warren to bed to kiss paw — paw said no 
might get disease — had bought 17 acres not paid 
Fi for — Columbus rented farm and moved to town 
i} with Annie and mother — farm 2 yrs. rent to Sirls 
| Robison for $250 (Mrs. Norman’s stepfather) 
| Columbus rented old Howard place across road 
from Armum Hay’s place. 

Wm. Martin died Dec. 13, 1877, aged 57 
yrs. 3 mo. & 26 da. (from obituary clipping in 
Aunt Annie’s scrapbook).” 

The most significant thing we learned about 
Seeley is that he had his store located elsewhere 
in Cooper County before coming to Round Hill. 
(The post office at Round Hill was established in 
1836.) Also, that he is buried in Howard (known 
as Graizer to some) Cemetery is thought to be 
a revelation. A search has been made of this 
unkept cemetery for a grave marker to no avail. 
It’s difficult to think that this early, successful, 
entrepreneur of a man who left his name to a town 
rests without a tombstone. But, is very possible 
as no known heirs were found until three years 
after his death. Was the new heir, John S. Seeley 
so envolved with his found inheritance that his old 
uncle was not provided a proper marker? 


Although William Tipton Seeley is buried 
unmarked grave in the Howard/Grazier 
Cemetery north and east of the town, a 


Wood shipping box addressed to W. T. monument was erected on the grounds of the 


Seeley at Round Hill Tipton City Hall to honor the town’s founder. 


Now owned by Leon Fry, Tipton. 


Names of blacksmithing customers show early settlers in the ; = 


ALEXANDER, Alfred 

ALEXANDER, James 

ARNOLD, Leo 

ASHCRAFT, John 

BACKSTER, Benjamin 

BAXTER, Hugh 

BOND, Horace 

BREEDON, Job 

BRIDGES, James 

BROWN, Sandy 

BROWN, William 

BULL, George 

CAVINAW, Charles 

CHAPMAN, Charles 

CHAPMAN, James 

CHAPMAN, William 

CHILTON, Frank 

CLARK, John 

COB, Samuel 

COLE, Joseph 

CROSS, Esq. 

DAVIS, George 

DOUTHIT, George 

DROLLINS, Robert [ROLLINS?] 

EMBRY, Matison 

EMBRY, William 

FISHER, James 

FRY, Joseph 

GALIGER, Charles 

GIBSON, John 

GIST, Joseph 

GRANSBERY, Frank 

GROVES, W. T. 

HARRIS, Henry 

HENSLEY, Simeon 

HESS, Joseph 
Wi nm 


AT ROUND HILL 
1856 to 1860 


KIMSEY, William 
LARYMORE, James 
MACK, Stonecutter 
MARTIN, Aaron 

MARTIN, Daniel B. 
MARTIN, John H. 
MARTIN, Reuben 
MARTIN, Soloman 
MARTIN, Washington 
MARTIN, William M. 
McCLAY, James [MACLAY] 
McCULLOCK, John 
McCURDY, William 
MEELY, John 

MILLER, Robert 

MOBILY, Clifton 

MORIS, Snode [MORRIS] 
NEEL, William 

NELSON, John 

PETTY, Ben 

PETTY, Marion 

POWEL, George [POWELL] 
PULLEY, Carloss 
PULLEY, Edmond 
PULLEY, Lorenzo 
REEVES, Joseph 
RENSHAW, John 
RENSHAW, Lige 
SAMUELS, Hampton 
SEELY, William 


STINSON, Tohepit i 

TAILOR, Frank 

TALIFARO, James 

TIVIS, Snode 

TOOLEY, William — 
VEULEMAN, Hursy 

WHITE, Hartley 
WHITE, Jessie et 
WOODS, John 


MINING NEAR ROUND HILL 


THE TIPTON TIMES 
June 21, 1888 


Messrs. Jacobs and Tilford, who are 
operating the Draffen coal mines, have leased the 
lands of Mr. L. A. Hood and Judge Lee Embry 
for mining purposes. Jack in liberal quantities has 
been found on this land. As this is about five miles 
north and there are other mines about the same 
distance south we are persuaded Tipton is in the 
center of a rich mining district. 

Tipton Times—~May, 31, 1888 


Very encouraging mining news comes to 
us from Cooper County. The Wichita Company 
has found a fine body of coal on the property 
purchased of Mr. Baughman and also upon Mr. 
L. A. Hood’s land a few miles from this city. 
We learn a member of this company has been 
dispatched to Chicago to consult with the C. H. & 
S. Company for the purpose of inducing them to 
begin construction at once of a road to their coal 
bank in order that the mining company can begin 
shipping coal at once. Although the outlook for 
this becoming one of the most important regions 
as it already is the first agricultural section of the 
state is very encouraging. 


F aes live coals and the foul air But them right out, that 


MINING ON THE 
LUKE HOOD FARM 


SHARE HOLDERS: 


Luke Hood Pete Class 
Jim Miller Anthony Petty 
Jake Petty Jim Petty 


The Wichita Company started a coal mine 
on the Luke Hood place near Smiley Creek. The 
company dug about 20 ft. before quitting. 

Gus Petty, while squirrel hunting, picked 
up a rock on a mound of dirt and rocks from the 
holes that had been dug to throw to make the 
squirrel move. He discovered it wasn’t a plain 
rock but was mixed with lead and jack. 

The Petty brothers and Luke Hood then 
decided to form a co-op and start mining. 

The mine now consists of two holes which 
were two rooms when they were mining. 

They found gold. They thought they had 
it made. They were disappointed when they were 
told it was fools gold. 

Jack of liberal quantities had been found, 
also coal. 

Several times companies tried to buy them 
out but they would not sell. Pete Class furnished 
the equipment. He ran a hardware store. Mr. Class 
shined the different rocks and put them on display 
in his store. They made beautiful paper weights. 

The miners had a large tub and ropes were 
attached to it. Someone would get in the tub and 
take dynamite down in the hole. The lucky miner 
would light the fuse and then would be pulled 
back up the hole just in time before the dynamite 
would go off. Rocks as big as tubs would come 
flying out of the mine. 

The mine was 87 ft deep when foul air ran 
them out. The miner in the hole pulled a rope that 
rang a bell as a waming to be pulled out, and just 
in time. They then lowered a lantern and a buck of 


SMILEY CREEK 


Smiley creek begins north of Tipton and 
borders Round Hill on the South and East. It 
derived its name from the many Smileys who lived 
along the creek. It winds around here and there 
trickling silently over the rocks and on its way 
until it dumps its clear water into the Moniteau. 
Smiley was a beautiful stream with its large bluffs 
and trees. As you stand on a hill and watch the 
sun come up in the morning sometimes it will 
look like a ball of fire and just below you a slight 
fog. 

It doesn’t take much rain to turn our mild 
Smiley into a raging angry mass of muddy water 
flooding over the banks and into the lowlands. It 
was not until 1911 or 1912 before a bridge was 
built across Smiley at the Luke Hood crossing. It 
joined the road to the Tipton and Boonvillle road 
at Taylors corner. 

Hopewell Church Baptized their converts 
south of the Hood bridge. There was a saw mill 
and cane mill run by John Sims at a sandrock just 
north of the crossing at the Hood bridge. They 


Jack Bond et al file petition for a bridge across Smiley 
near the section line between section 10 and Iki in 
[Old Hood Bridge] 


Bridge was removed in xxxx and reb 


were situated on the east side in a flat place beside 
the bluff at the sand rocks. 


Smiley Creek. Etc. 
Tue Tipton Times 1894 

Smiley Creek at one time was ten times 
larger than it is now. It makes one feel sad to see 
it gradually getting smaller and smaller and then 
one begins to dream and remember of the days of 
long long ago. They days when children laughed 
and played and the little log cabins and all the 
activities that have faded into the past. 


April 8, 1886 — Richard Hudson had a For Sale 
sign in the Tipton Times: 

For Sale. — Hard wood lumber of all kinds 
at my mill on Smiley Creek. Richard Hudson. 


Lost: $1.00 Reward —a fat hog 250 Ibs. escaped 
from a drove on Smiley Creek. Ablove reward 
will be paid for its recovery. A.B. Alexand 


edie sz 


a eS ee 


January 11, 1894: 

[no indication of newspaper name] 
Smiley Creek: 

Last spring, a number of pleasant featured 
gentlemen were in this locality selling ranges. For 
several weeks past, several large, well-developed, 
muscular gentlemen have been stopping at Hotel 
Lander, collecting payment for the ranges sold 
during the spring. A farmer who was among the 
purchasers, was overheard telling his experience 
on the street the other day. It was quite interesting. 
“Yes,” said he, “I bought a range. I never was 
convinced that we needed it, but it became a 
matter of necessity, a social necessity. Why, every 
family in my whole neighborhood, except two, 
(and one of them is a negro) has a range. It really 
became necessary if you went in good society to 
have a range. The lines were drawn and if you 
hadn’t a range, you were not init. And then I was 
to have three years to pay for it. At least that’s 
what the agent said, but for uniformity, the note 
was written payable in December. I gave the 
fellow to distinctly understand that I would make 
no preparation to meet the note in December and 
was assured that that would be satisfactory to the 
company, as they could borrow money at four per 
cent, and as I was paying six per cent, they were 
making two per cent. 

“Well, the other day a strapping, big 
fellow came to my house, and he walked up from 
the gate, I could think of nothing but a three-mast 
sailing vessel drawing 29 feet of water under full 
sail.” “Was my name Mr. ------ 2” “Yes.” “T have 
your note for $68 for a range.” “Well,” I began 
in a confident tone, but from which somehow or 
other, the confidence sounded to sorter leak as I 
proceeded. “I’m not prepared to pay that note” and 
I proceeded to explain the agreement I had made 
with the saleman. By the time I had concluded, 
the fellow’s proportions seemed to have increased 
greatly.” ' low « d measured words, he replied 
tha ease not authorized to make 

ny Teen ents and he was here to 


three-master end my mind 
of a Cunard steamer, pile 
things. eS, 


the range ever was, for $37.50, and am looking for 
some one who will lend me the balance to pay off 
the note. 

I tell you a little, old-fashioned cast-iron 
stove with a crack across the top would look might 
nice to anybody living on Smiley Creek, now. 


Smiley Creek: 

Smiley Creek at one time was a large creek. 
The little log huts dotted along and near its banks. 
The children waded and swam in its waters, and 
a lot of fishing was had there. The Hopewell 
converts were Baptised near the crossing, then 
they would hurry up the hill to Grandma Hood’s to 
change, clothes dripping water all over the house. 
Grandma Hood always enjoyed those days, and 
was always ready for them. 


SINER MOORE 


- Reg. No. 9066 sy 


Bra Suv : 
Ste alley). y7s= 
‘ Sclereturg; wn Bees aes 


Pure bred license No. 87. The good Chestnut Saddle Stallion-is 16 hands, _ 
weighs 1250 pounds and was good enongh at the 5 gaits'in his 3 year old fofm 
to win first at all the local shows; won second place at Mo, State Fair; was 
also in the money in the $500 00 junior stake at Sedalia; won 4th place in the © 
$100.00 show at California, with 9 horses showing of all ages (not so bad for 
acolt). Was sired by Mack Moore by Xex McDonald by Rex Denmark. 
Sires—Dam by Forrest King by Squirrel! King. Siner Moore Dam by King t 
Buster by King A. by Artist Montrose : 
As you see his breeding embraces the good blood of Hissouri and Kentucky 
and his colts are proving to be great show prospects. 

One big black Registered Jack weighing 1100 pounds—the kind that sires the 
winners, Colts from my barn last season won first and second wherever 
shown. 

"The above stock will make the present season of 1926 at my Still Valley Stock 
Farm, 5 miles northeast of Tipton, Horse at $15.00 and Jack at $10.00 to in- } 
sure living colts. Fee due if mare is parted with. Colts to stand for season. 


| Jennets bred at a reasonable fee. Not responsible for accidents. Visitors: 
| very welcome and inspection solicited. 


Ps A L,PULLEY 


Tipton Telephone | 64-1 


A FATAL ACCIDENT 


THETIPTON TIMES 
June 29, 1893 


A Thirteen Year Old Boy Meets a Tragic Death 


A messenger rode into town under whip 
Monday morning to summon the family physician, 
Dr. J. W. Marsh, to the residence of J. S. Stinger, 
a well known farmer residing just east of Round 
Hill, to attend his thirteen year old son, Willie, 
who had been accidentally shot. 

A TIMES representative accompanied the 
doctor to the residence preceded by a number of 
neighbors, whose anxious faces told of the serious 
nature of the circumstance. The brief facts in 
the case are that Willie was out shooting, a short 
distance north of the house, and is supposed to have 
been standing on a fallen tree with the butt of the 
gum resting on the tree when the gun slipped off, 
the hammer striking the tree and discharging it. 
The mark of the hammer was distinctly seen on the 
bark of the tree. A younger brother was in a cherry 
tree near by and at once went to his assistance 
and together they started to the house. They had 
not, however, proceeded far before another and 
doubtless a more serious accident occurred. Willie 
had a powder flask in his pocket, the contents of 
which became ignited and exploded. The flask is 
thought to have contained nearly a half-pound of 
powder, and the lower part was found some twenty 
steps from where the explosion occurred. The little 
fellow pluckily continued toward the house until 
about fifty yards distant, his life blood marking 
the route and fell. His older brother, Walter, and 
his father, both attracted by the explosion, were 
soon at his side and he was carried into the house. 
By this time his clothes, which had been set on 
fire, were ready to blaze and could not be torn off 
him before he was smartly bummed on the hip. 

When his clothes were removed three 
ghastly wounds were found on his left side, one 
just above the point of the hip bone, another 


between the fifth and sixth ribs and the third near 


the arm-pit, from the first mentioned the stomac 
protruding. = 

Recognizing the serious natur 
case, Dr. Marsh called in Dr. Rec 


§ 
number of small shot were removed from the tow we 
upper wounds, but none were found in the lower 4 
one and it is probably that it was the work of the ; | 
explosion. : ft 

The little fellow retained consciousness 
! ug 


to the last, and but a short time before the end 
came kissed the different members of the family 
farewell. Death came at 10:30 o’clock Monday 
night. The bereaved family, especially the stricken ! 
parents who have been so suddenly robbed of a | 
promising son, have the sincere sympathy of this j 
whole community. { 
The funeral services took place at the , | 
Presbyterian Church yesterday morming and Bl 
the remains were laid away in the Odd Fellow’s | 
cemetery. 


Richard Moberly Embry 
Dr. William Rash Embry had 


from a brain hemorrhage, his wi 
married his brother Lee Embry. Le 
Kentucky, but devoted himse! 
He introduced pureb 
Their son, Richard 


around the bed to hide him. After 


‘Sedan 


A HOOD 


September, 1907 


Another old and honored pioneer in the 


~ north of this ci made this office a pleasant call 

_ Monday morning. Mr. Hood called our attention 
to the error in the date when the first steam engine 
made its appearance in Tipton. Our type made us 
say 1853, when it should have been 1858. This 
was a ypopsaphicaleror, however. 


‘trond was in course ai 
but the first train did not 


Round Hill 


Round Hill has many stories 
I’ve heard them for many years 
My parents grew up in the area 
And do did their many peers. 


My grandparents moved to the Pulley place 
In the year of ninety-two 

Tipton was becoming a village 

But Round Hill was still the news. 


Excelsior, the cemetery and stage coach 
Were stories we children heard 

Each was started with “They said” 

We listened for every word. 


Now I have some pictures 

Of Round Hill in ‘58 

Research required for all this 
Is hard to estimate. 


The names are all familiar 

Of people who were neighbors 
Again I try to visualize 

The families daily labors. 


I'm grateful for dreams and memories 
And so] say, “Thanks a lot” 

To one who lives at Round Hill 

Our friend, Iola Potts. 


_ Genevieve Bond Faulwell 
Seeks Park 


Thong Tree Marked for the later convenience of themselves or other 
Indians. One of the signposts they used was the 

In the late 1970s, a thong tree was found Thong tree. 
on the farm of Tena Potts, near Round Hill. What Before we talk further about thong trees, 
follows are a portion of the remarks by Richard We thought it would be interesting to all of us to 
Schroeder, conservation agent, at the ceremony learn just what the Indians were like that lived here 
where a commemorative marker was placed on before we came. There used to be great herds of i 
the tree: buffalo roaming this grassy region and they were 
To begin, the whole North American the main food which the Osage Indians ate. The 
continent was inhabited with many Indians. Osage Indians were also farmers, for they farmed 


ee ee 


There were five __ ee therichriver 
different types a aes valleys and 

of Indian tribes | =: grew corn, . be 
here when the beans and i; i 
white man we squash, They : 
came. The & Qe “we )6 I Be would plant their i i 
fivedifferent “Si, Pa bP s v= saat crops in the early 1} 
types spring and then 4] 
originate the hunters would , i 
because of move to the Plains further 7 


the resources =f sRgies ae EO Es west to hunt during the 
available to the : 3 i : summer. They 
Indians, the climate, would then retum 
and their food supply. The to this areain the = 
area between the Mississippi fall 2+. 2tor es 
River and the Rocky Mountains |} harvest F 
was known as the Great Plains and their fae 
the Indians in this area had to adjust crops. i nici 

their habits and living conditions to built large tepees out of b 
this type of geography. The Indian hides and they wore d 
population in the Plains was rather 
sparse before 1600 because the Indians 
did not have horses and it was difficult 
to hunt or carry goods very far on foot. 
In Missouri, the main Indian tribes were 
Osage, Fox, Sauk and Mohawk Indians. 
The Indians depended up on the rivers for 
easier transportation and their trails usually 
followed the rivers. After they got horses, they 
still followed trails along the rivers, because horses 
cannot travel a very long distance without water. 
When an Indian wanted to hunt out on the Plains 
away from the rivers, he needed to know where 
the springs were located so he could get water for 3 
himself and his horse. Because there was 


soles. It was a custo 
Osage Indians to 
braided into’ ( 


: 
| 
: 


to Topeka Kansas. It was called the old state road 
No. 12. The A. T. and T. telephone and telegraph 
poles were also set along this road. 

The place where we are standing now 
was owned by the Petty family for 120 years. 
Several Petty family members settled in this 
neighborhood and they called this “Petty Town.” 
They had their farms here and also had a brick 
factory on the hillside to the west. Stories handed 
down from the local pioneer families tell us that 
Indians used to camp on this site. Later, after the 
Indians were gone, gypsies used this as a campsite 
also. There is a story in the Petty family about 
Iola’s grandfather watching a groups of gypsies 
at this location. He was a young man and thought 
it would be thrilling to get his fortune told but 
he had no money. He asked the gypsies what he 
could do for them to get them to tell his fortune. 
They said they would do it if he would cut them 
some firewood. He went to work energetically 
and cut a big pile of wood and then went to the 
fortune teller very expectantly to hear his fortune. 
All the fortune teller said to him was, “Bad boy — 
bad boy.” While the traveling gypsies were not 
trusted by the local farmers, they were interesting 
to watch. Gypsies were associated with a gay life 
and they gathered around campfires to sing songs 
and dance. Gypsy clothing often included bright 
braid and embroidery, gold bangles and jewelry. 

Information from a letter sent by Mrs. John 
Hubler, the only recognized authority on Indian 
Trail and thong trees, was then read: 

“These unusual and interesting trees were 
bent by different bands of Indians for specific 
purposes. They pointed most importantly to live 
water. They also pointed to caves, other places 
of shelter and medicine. Each tribe had its own 
timber language. There was also an international 
timber language that all the tribes could learn if 
they so desired. 

The trees were bent in a specific manner. 
A young sapling, preferably white oak (although 
other hardwoods were used) was held up firmly 
at the hip by a heavy green forked stick called 
by the Indians a “Thong.” The leader was then 
bent in the desired direction and held down by 
another Thong. As the trees grew they assumed 
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permanently the shape into which they had been 
bent. As they grew the Indians added the nose and 
other marks.” 

This tree is a shingle oak estimated to be 
about 200 years old. The tree points directly to 
a running spring, southwest of the tree, in Sport 
Petty’s pasture. 


The ceremony was attended by about 200 
people. The Grow and Glow Garden Club granted 
permission for the marker. The tree was found by 
Mrs. Iola Potts and verified by Mrs. R. C. Evans 
of Eldon. 


Photo and some information taken from article in 
THE TipToN Times regarding the ceremony. There 
is no date with the article. 


Sign placed on Potts farm to mark the Thong 
Tree and Indian Trail. 


PETTY TOWN 


As told by Iola Potts 


The Pettys came from Kentucky and 
settled about three miles north and east of Tipton. 
There were nine houses, all Pettys. The Pettys 
made bricks on their land. They were also masons 
and built many of the brick buildings in this area. 
Naturally, their houses were all made of brick. 
One house stood until about ten years ago when 
a tornado came through. Forty-six acres are still 
owned by a great-great-great granddaughter, Tena 
Potts Whitson. 


During the Civil War, the Pettys always 
kept a hired man. One night the bushwhackers 
came by. The hired man went to put the horses in 
the barn. He never came back. The next morning 
they found him hanging from a tree. He was 
buried under the tree. They inscribed a large 
Cotton rock: Here Lies Lem. 


April 10, 1879 


Mr. F. M. Petty has commenced building a fine 
residence for Mr. C. E. Leonard, of Bellair, Cooper 
county. Mr. Geo. B. Gobel, of High Point, will do 
the stone work. It will be one of the best buildings 
in the county. 


March 13, 1884 biker: 


F. M. Petty & Co., have just taken the contract for 
building Mr. J. A. Lander’s new hotel and opera es 
house onthe comerofMoniteauandOsageAvenue. =» 
From the wide spread and popularreputationofthe 
Petty Bros., we fell with even Oe confident — 


be an ornament to Tipton as well as 
Central Missouri. & 


¥ 
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Killed Jack Rabbit 


THE TipToN TIMES 
July 30, 1908 


A jack rabbit in this, the home of the 
Shorthorms, high grade horses and big 
mule colts, issomewhat out of the ordinary, 
nevertheless Mose Gross, who resides on 
the Wash Robertson farm near old Round 
Hill, killed one recently that parties who 
saw it while alive, mistook it for a mule 
colt at times, and again they thought it 


might be a coyote, but on examination This piece of equipment was used to build some 
it was found to be a jack rabbit, its ears of the first terraces in Moniteau County. In later 
being twelve inches long, and its behind years, Arthur Pedego used it to keep the gravel 
leg thirteen inches in length from point of roads in good condition. 


hip bone to its foot. 


Lije Lee Hill is named for the man who once lived near the crest of this 
hill on Lachner Farm Drive in southern Cooper county to the east of 


Round Hill community. Only a filled-in cistern marks the spot of his 
homestead. 
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OTHER PLACES, PEOPLE 
AND THINGS. . . 


BOON’S LICK SKETCHES 


THE TipTON TIMES 
May 30, 1941 


The answers to puzzling questions often 
turn up in unexpected places. For years we have 
wondered how Belle Air got its name and when 
it was founded. The matter is explained in “The 
Missouri State Gazetteer and Business Directory,” 
published in 1860. In that year Belle Air was a 
small post village of 30 inhabitants. It had been 
settled by T. P. Bell in 1848, who, apparently gave 
ita name which was an ingenious combination of 
his own name and a compliment to the beautifully 
rolling country in which he settled. Among the 
residents in the village in 1860 were Dr. R. P. 
Richardson, Jacob G. Schutter, a “clothing dealer 
and tailor;” Tucker, Harness & Co., who operated 
a steam saw mill; J. J. Tucker who ran the general 
store, and James Zohringer the blacksmith. 

The same Directory lists Billingsville 
as “Bellingsville,” with a population of 50. The 
post office was established there in September 
of 1855 and as it was located on the stage line 
from Boonville to Versailles it gave considerable 
promise of growth. Cultivated land in the vicinity 
was selling from $15 to $30 per acre; uncultivated 
at from $12 to $15. Among the residents listed 
are David Bahm, boot and shoe manufacturer, 
John Chamberlain, “planter,” George W. 
Helmereich, who had a water driven saw mill; 
John Oak, carpenter and builder; Joseph Renison, 
shinglemaker; and quite a number of farmers then 
listed as “planters.” These include such familiar 
family names as: J. E. Hoflander, Frederick Nunn, 
Peter Stegner, Charles Shoemaker, Nancy Winters, 
John Weber and William Yarnell. 


Otterville, settled about 1847, contained _ 


a population of 800 in 1860, due in the main to 
the Pacific Railroad which had been compl 


through the town in 1859. The town boasted a | 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church, and Masonic 
and Odd Fellow lodges. Prominent then in the 
community were Thomas J. Starke, Justice of 
the Peace, Postmaster, and “sign painter;” Evans 
& Conkwright, the physicians and druggists. D. 
C. Talley “carpenter and sash, blind and door 
maker;” and the Bell brothers, George L. and B. 
H., who ran a general store. Serving with Starke 
as Trustees of Otterville were W. R. Dempsey, A. 
L. Zollinger, Harrison Homan and Samuel Wear. 
Valentine Bader was the town barber and hair 
dresser, Charles F. Boatridge the cabinet maker, | uk 
Miss Mary J. Coe, one of the school teachers, T. W. 
Helms a stone and brick mason who probably built 
many of the early buildings in the community, and 
Steele & Cockerill who operated a brick yard. 
Syracuse, Otterville’s rival in 1860, had 
been platted at the terminus of the Pacific Railroad 
in 1859, at the crossing of the State road from 
Boonville to Springfield. The discovery of lead 
and coal in the neighborhood further stimulated 
speculation. In 1860 the population was 500; 
improved land in the vicinity was selling for $15 
an acre; unimproved for $5. A Methodist and a — 
Baptist church had been established, as wellasa 
seminary. Stage lines ran from the town, t then the. ae 
terminus of the Pacific Railroad, t geto 
in Pettis County, Warrensburg, 
Independence. The Southwes 
Warsaw and Springfield. Th 
on from Syracuse to Califo 
northern stage line tha 
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COOPER COUNTY 


Cooper County Missouri Farm Names 


Cooper County was one of the first 
counties in Missouri in which farms were officially 
named—this fact is due mainly to the efforts of W. 
L. Nelson, a civic leader, politician and publisher 
in the early 20" century. 

Nelson, who served in the Missouri General 
Assembly, was co-publisher of THE BUNCETON 
WEEKLY EAGLE. An article in the March 17, 1916 
edition of that paper talks about the farms which 
had been given official names. 

The article says Nelson had written and 
introduced a law which said “any farm owner in 
this state, may, upon the payment of one dollar 
to the clerk of the county in which said farm 
owner may reside, have the name of his farm duly 
recorded in a register which the county clerk shall 
keep for this purpose. . . “ It cost $1 to register a 
farm name. This gave exclusive rights to that farm 
name to that farmer. 

The following is the list of farm names 
which were included in that 1916 paper. You’ll 

notice that many of the farms have retained 
their names and continue under the same family 
ownership today: 


Skylight, D. C. Grove, Otterville 

Cloverdale Stock Farm, Mrs. James H. Gillespie, 
Blackwater 

Eminence, T. A. Nelson, Sr., Bunceton 

Fairview, A. T. Hockenberry, Bunceton 

Elderwood, R. S. Roe, Bunceton 

Willow Springs, John W. Richey, Vermont 

Maple Wood, A. S. Chamberlain, Speed 

Clover Leaf, W. H. H. Stephens, Bunceton 

Ravenswood, Charles E. Leonard and Son, 
Bunceton 

High View Stock and Grain Farm, John Sweeney, 
Clifton City 

Fairview Stock Farm, E. S. Mills, Boonville 

Fern Dale, T. W. McFarland, Boonville 

Maple Grove, W. R. Phillips, Pilot Grove 
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Elmwood Stock Farm, G. E. Chambers, 
Boonville 

Rose Dale Farm, E. L. Graves, Bunceton 

Hillcrest, C. E. Harness, Speed 

Woodland, Wm H. Ellis, Praire Home 

Valley Home, A. McArthur, Billingsville 

Airy View, E. B. Windsor, Pilot Grove 

Edgewood Stock Farm, Tipton 

Truesdale, Trevor Moore, Speed 

Crestmead, W. A. Betteridge, Pilot Grove 

Oakland, W. H. Carpenter, Prairie Home 

Sunny Slope Stock Farm, F. and A. Brengarth, 
Overton 

Spring Valley Farm, H. R. Schlotzhauer, Pilot 
Grove 

Catalpa Grove, Theodore Koonse, Boonville 

Hope Haven, Wm. L. Nelson, Bunceton 

Hillcrest Farm, L. A. Esser, Blackwater 

Riverside Farm, John H. Neef, Boonville 

Larryland Farm and Orchard, J. E. Birch, 
Bunceton 

Sunnyside, T. A. Harris, Lamine 

Fair Field Farm, F. S. Schlotzhauer, Pilot Grove 

The Pleasant Green Farm, J. H. Schlotzhauer, 
Pleasant Green 

Sunny Heights, Dennis Sweeney, Clifton City 

High Point Stock Farm, Fred Eckerle, Pilot 
Grove 


Glendale Community each week. . . 
Last February 175 loads of manure were | i 
LOUIS BESTGEN DEVELOPS hauled to the farm and in May 239 loads were | ba 
FINE HERD OF OUTSTANDING distributed over several acres which with liming if 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE * ee of crops keeps the farm in a high state { 
of fertility. { 
by Mrs. Roy Arnold, Glendale Correspondent Cow Testing Association 
BOONVILLE ADVERTISER Mr. Bestgen is a member of the Cow 
June 1934 Testing Association, and keeps accurate records, ; 
An outstanding success in developing a __ which have given him a vision, expecting to | 
herd of fine Holstein dairy cattle has been made _ branch out in another dairy project soon. | 
by Mr. and Mrs. Louis Bestgen at their farm 6 The income from the Holstein herd has 
Y% miles southwest of Bunceton in the Glendale enabled Mr. Bestgen to terrace his entire farm and 
community. make many other improvements. 
When one arrives at the farm home where _ Other Interests 
Mr. and Mrs. Bestgen are rearing their family of Mr. Bestgen has his work so systemized i il 


seven children he is impressed by the prosperous __ that he has time for other activities, being a 
appearance of the place. It was there that Mr. permanent member of the com-hog committee 


Bestgen was born and reared. and chairman of the wheat allotment committee, i 
In the distance black and white Holstein _ helping wherever he can. He with Mrs. Bestgen } 
cattle are grazing. On another part of the farm and their seven, healthy, fine looking children, of i 


are Hampshire hogs and Hampshire sheep, and whom they are so proud, three being six pointers, 
just back of the house is Mrs. Bestgen’s black and one graduating from Tipton High School 
and white flock of chickens, the Silver Laced this year, winning a scholarship, are industrious, . 
Wyandottes. thrifty and full of pep, contributing their shareto | 
. 
} 
. 
i 
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— 
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The major project of the Bestgens is the | community interests, fun and recreation, always’ 
Holstein herd which Mr. Bestgen started in 1929 attending church on Sunday. 
with five registered animals, the sire coming from 
the Unviersity herd. This year the herd numbers =| SE 
BS, cee 


Why Holstein? A LITTLE BIT EXTRA 
Mr. Bestgen wanted to raise cattle and 
being a keen observer said he choose a dairy type 
because with his system of farming he could get THe Tipron Times — 
through the winter cheaper than with a beef type. June 1, 1892 
He said he knew from experience that 
Holsteins could stand more rough weather and 
more roughage in feed than other dairy types and 
the calves brought more dollars on the market 
than other dairy type calves, so the decision was 
made — Holsteins. “iy 
The calves are fed whole milk the firstten 
days, then put on skim milk and ground feed, all b 
feed being weighed. The males are solc n 
six or seven weeks old, the heifers remain on tk 
farm. From 70 to 75 pounds of bu at are SO 


When people cry “ D0 


MRS. JOE NELSON IS USEFUL 
_ CITIZEN OF GLENDALE SECTION 


BOONVILLE ADVERTISER 
June 1934 


One of the outstanding characters of 
Glendale community is Mrs. Joe Nelson. The 
distance is never to great or the hour to late for 
Mrs. Nelson to help one in need. 

When one is ill Mrs. Nelson hastens to 
that home-not once, but many times-till all is 
well. When an original idea is wanted, to Mrs. 
Nelson we go. Her resourcefulness and ability to 
overcome obstacles is amazing. 

Mrs. Nelson is an excellent nurse, an artist 
at cooking and housekeeping, a successful chicken 
raiser, and active in civic and community affairs. 
She is especially interested in young people and 
wes a host of friends among them. 

Alice C. Kelly was born August 3, 1870, 
andreared by her ‘grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. Sam 


ene site of Otterville. 


é Tipton 


her descendants are still owned by Mrs. Nelson’s 
family. 

Mrs. Nelson remembers and relates quite 
vividly the robbery at “Robbers’ Cut,” also the 
building of the Missouri Pacific railroad at the 
time it was extended from Tipton to Sedalia. 

Mrs. Nelson has lived at the present home 
in Glendale community, since her marriage, April 
2, 1890. She is the mother of five children and 
made a strenuous effort to enable them to have an 
education. 


HIRST STATION, OR 
GOOSE CROSSING 


As told by Iola Potts 


Hirst Station railroad stop was located on 
the farm where the Roy Berkenbiles lived in 1993. 
It received its name from the Hirst family who 
lived there. It was also called “goose crossing” 
because the train had to stop and let the Hirst’s 
geese go across the tracks before the train could 
travel to Vermont, the next stop. 


The times for the northbound train were: 


Tipton 6:25 a.m. 2 p.m. 
Hirst 6:34 2:15 
Vermont 6:44 2:30 
Bunceton 6:51 2:38 
Southbound times were: 
Bunceton 10:58 a.m. 4:38 p.m. 
Vermont 11:06 4:46 
Hirst 11:15 4:55 
11:25 5:05 


GOOCH’S MILL 


THE T1PpTON TIMES 
SEPTEMBER 7, 1881 


As it has been some time since I have 
corresponded with you, perhaps you would like to 
know what is going on down here. It is needless 
for me to say any thing about the drought, for I 
presume every body is aware of the fact, or that a 
drought really exists. 

About % of a corn crop is expected, 
potatoes 2 crop, chinch bugs, whole crop. 

Some time since the steam mill of Oerly 
& Kaiser was burned, loss $4,000, no insurance. 
The old mill known as Conner’s Mill was burned 
shortly afterwards. 

Henry Molan lost on the 27th inst., a fine 
mule by sunstroke. They were plowing with the 
animal, when all of a sudden he began to quiver, 
fell and died in a few minutes. 

We have a new doctor down here now, 
his name is Collin Ellis. We wish the gentleman 
SUCCESS. 

Our venerable friend, Dr. J. W. Hagan, 
still holds the fort and rides day and night, 
far and near. It is rumored that he keeps one 
old man sick in order to spark his daughter. 

Bane & 
Vollruth of this place have sold out their stock 
of dry goods at auction, and gone to Boonville. 


We came near forgetting to mention our 
worthy blacksmiths and wagonmakers, Mr. Case 
& Simms. Mr. Case has built a new forge and has 
employed another workman to help him. They are 
doing a booming business. G.L.P. 


THE Tipton TIMES 
November 23, 1881 


Mr. Editor—I wish to give you a brief desoript 
of the country around Gooch’s Mill: — ig: 
Our village is Situated ‘vel 


place and empties into the Missouri River seven 
miles below. 

The tillable land in and around this village, 
is good, often producing twenty-five to thirty 
bushels of wheat to the acre, while just below us 
in Jolly’s Bottom, where we resort for corn in case 
of a drought. 

Our little place took its name from old 
man Gooch, who was the founder of fifty yards of 
the mill he ran so long. The old mill burned down. 
The second was built and bummed also. A third was 
constructed and shared a similar fate. About four 
months since, the fire fiend destroyed mill number 1 
four, and now we have no mill at all. All these ‘ 
mills were built upon the some spot of ground. sf 

We have a bridge here, across Saline 1 
Creek, one hundred and fifty feet long, and plenty 
of County roads and good springs. : 


The Petit Saline Creek runs near by this 
. 
i 


SECLUSION HILL 


This article first appeared in the BOONVILLE DAILY 
News, information furnished by the 
Friends of Historic Boonville. 


“Seclusion Hill Farm’, a few miles 
southeast of Bunceton in Kelly Township, is one 
of the few Cooper County homesteads that has 
remained in the same family since pioneer times. 
The old house at “Seclusion Hill” also contains a 
log section that is perhaps one of the earliest log 
cabins still surviving in the county. 

Estelle (Cully) Snow, present owner of 
“Seclusion Hill” and a great granddaughter of 
Mark Anthony Chilton who settled the farm 
perhaps as early as 1818 or 1819, says that oral 
tradition passed down through the Chilton family 
has it that when Mark Anthony Chilton came here 
from Virginia he moved into a log cabin that had 
been built sometime in the late 18" century by a 
French trapper and trader from the New Madrid 
area. It is her assumption that the log portions 
of the present house at “Seclusion Hill” are the 
remains of the Frenchman’s cabin. There is, of 
course no way to accurately verify this story, but 
it is obvious that the old log cabin incorporated 
into the present structure is a very early one. It is 
not, however of vertical log construction, which 
was most typical of the log housed built by the 
French. 

An examination of the abstract pertaining 
to the “Seclusion Hill” lands reveals that the 
particular tract on which the house stands was 
originally entered from the government by one 
Charles Castonget/Castouget in 1815 by virtue 
of New Madrid Certificate No. 121. This would 
seem to lend credence to the family tradition cited 
by Mrs. Snow. Unfortunately (as in the case with 
most property abstracts) there is no mention of 
any house on the property. 

The issue is further complicated by the 
fact that the abstract does not show Mark Anthony 
Chilton buying this land until 1848. Prior to that 
time the land was owned by the Stephens family. 
Joseph Stephens, Sr. purchased Castonget’s 
New Madrid Certificate in March 1817, some 8 


months prior to the time he came to Missouri from 
Virginia and settled on a piece of land about 4 
mile north of the present town of Bunceton. The 
abstract further indicates that Joseph Stephens, Sr. 
sold the “Seclusion Hill” land to his son, William 
Stephens in 1818, and that by 1848 when Mark 
Anthony Chilton bought the land it was owned by 
P. D. Stephens. 

Mrs. Snow says it is her understanding 
that Mark Anthony Chilton was a good friend of 
the Stephens family (being from the same general 
area of Virginia that they were from); that he came 
to the Boonslick region about the same time as 
Stephens; and that he settled on the “Seclusion Hill” 
land soon after the Stephens family homesteaded 
the area. 

Thus, what may have happened is that Mark 
Anthony Chilton settled on the Stephens land at 
the early date given by Mrs. Snow, but did not 
actually purchase the land until some 30 years 
later as indicated by the abstract. 

In 1849, a year after he purchased the 
land, Mark Anthony Chilton died and was buried 
in what later became the Chilton Family cemetery 
about 1 2 miles southwest of the present house. 
His son, John, who was living with him at the 
time continued on at the old homeplace and was 
joined about a year later by his sister, Mary Emma 
Chilton, to whom Mark Anthony had left the 
farm. 

In 1851, John Chilton enlarged the house 
by adding a frame section to the original log cabin 
with a wide hallway separating the two. He also 
covered the whole house with clapboard and 
added a stone and brick chimney on the south 
(frame) end to match the old rubble stone chimney 
on the north (log) end. Sometime not long after 
this he left the homestead and for the next 50 
years it was the residence of Mary Emma Chilton 
(who had been widowed in 1848 from Charles 
Chilton, her 1* cousin), her daughter, Eloise, 
(who never married) and “Aunt Aggie Gray” (a 
half-Negro, half-Paumonkee Indian who died in 
1935 at the ripe old age of 99). Mary Emma’s 
other daughter, Susan, lived on the place until 
1864 when she married Professor David R. Cully, 
a prominent early teacher in the Bunceton area. 
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Susan and Professor Cully returned to “Seclusion 
Hill” in 1898 after he retired from 20 years as 
superintendent of the Sedalia Schools. 

When Mary Emma Chilton died in 1907 
she left the farm to Susan and Eloise Chilton, her 
sister. She and Professor Cully lived there until their 
deaths in 1926 and 1929 respectively. A period of 
confusion in settling Susan’s estate left ownership 
of the farm in limbo until 1931 when it became 
the property of the Cully’s three daughters (none 
of whom ever married). In recent years the farm 
was purchased from the last surviving daughter, 
Elizabeth, by Mrs. Snow whose father, Walter 
Brooking Cully, Sr. was Professor Cully’s son, and 
proprietor until his death of “Springbrook Farm” 
which adjoins “Seclusion Hill” on the north. 


BUNCETON 


Bunceton Newspaper History 


from the files of THe Tipton TiMES 
no date 


Bunceton Weekly Eagle was established 
in 1888 by J. Monroe Norris under the name of 
Bunceton Enterprise. 

Ina short time Norris sold the paper to Asa 
W. Pizer and Dr. J. B. Norman who in turn sold it 
in 1889 or 1890 to W. E. Gold who changed the 
name to the Bunceton Weekly Eagle. 


Later on Gold sold to J. L. (Fritz) Tone 


who after a time sold to C. L. Cully. 
On Cully’s appointment as postmast 
Bunceton, L. O. Nelson nboue the paper i 


THE END COMES FOR 
D. R. CULLY ihe 
BUNCETON EAGLE 
October 31, 1929 it 


Aged Teacher and Gentleman Passed Away 
Wednesday Night in His 94" Year 


Professor D. R. Cully died Wednesday 
night. Ever since the town of Bunceton has existed 
practically every man, woman, and child here 
have known, respected and admired this kindly, 
dignified and unassuming gentleman who was 
a college student more than 71 years ago. Many ; 
of the oldest people in the community were his 
pupils. And the culture and thirst for knowledge 
that characterizes this community to an unusual 
degree owes much of its existence to his influence. 
His mind remained clear and vigorous to the end 
of the nearly 94 years of his life. 

David R. Cully was born in Wayne County, 
Ohio, January 17, 1836. He graduated from 
Jefferson College (now Washington and Jefferson) 
Pennsylvania in 1858. Directly after gradi 
he came to Boonville at the solicitati 
W. Sutherland then head of the Miss 


emer —— 
=e 


SSSs— 
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at a Baptist College at Hopew II Church 1 . 
Hopewell academy being built the folloy 
Mr. Cully taught there for six ye 
Civil War period. He then t 


railroad built, 
where he co 


__ BUNCETON CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
-__- HAS SERVED PEOPLE OF 
COMMUNITY FOR 90 YEARS 


by Emma Lee Kurtz. 
BOONVILLE ADVERTISER 
July, 1946 


The bell at the Bunceton Christian 
Church has been calling its congregation to 
worship for more than 50 years, but the history 

1 of the congregation goes much farther back than 

that. For the church dates its beginning back to 

June, 1854. 

It was in that month almost 100 years 

ago when a little group met at the Lone Elm 

schoolhouse three miles east of Speed and formed 

a temporary organization. It was more than 40 

'___ years later before the congregation moved its 

_ meeting place to Bunceton. 

ae The group continued to meet at the 

os schoolhouse through the unsettled pre-Civil War 
nes dat ugh the days of the conflict between 

A ril25, 1868, it was decided 


community. It was voted to move the meeting 
place to Bunceton and that the congregation be 
called the Bunceton Christian Church. 

The Bunceton church building was 
begun in the fall of 1894 and it was completed the 
following spring. 

The final services in the Lone Elm Church 
were held on April 7, 1895. 

The new church at Bunceton was 
dedicated April 20, 1895, with the Rev. J. S. 
Meyers of Sedalia in charge. 

The dedication Sunday was a red letter 
day for the members of the congregation. Early 
in the morning buggies and carriages rolled into 
town and before 11 o’clock every available foot 
of space in the new church was occupied. Outside 
there were enough people to form another large 
audience. 

At 11 o’clock the organist, Miss Anna 
Dodson, began playing the opening hymn, “All 
Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name.” 

Following three more hymns, the Rev. 
J. E. Sharpe, who aided in the services, read the 
scripture from the 35" chapter of Isaiah. After the 
reading of the scripture the Rev. B. F. Hill, pastor 
of the church, led the congregation in prayer. 

Then the Rev. M. Meyers delivered the 
sermon. He spoke for almost an hour. 

He told the group that the church owed 
about a thousand dollars and that the amount 
seemed large and hard to raise. But in five minutes 
half of it had been pledged and when all pledges 
were taken almost $1150 had been raised. 

At 2 o’clock the benediction was 
pronounced and dinner was ready to be served. 


By this time the weather had taken a hand 
and it had begun to rain. As a result, many persons 


Wharton, Brother Walker, Brother Mill, Brother 
Niles, and the Rev. H. C. Clark. 

This church functioned until a few 
years ago when it was deemed advisable for the 
Presbyterian, Methodist and Christian churches to 
form a federated organization. 

Last year the church celebrated the 
50" anniversary of its dedication with a special 
program. The same scripture was read and the 
same songs were sung as in the first dedication. 
Miss Anna Dodson, now Mrs. C. W. Culley, who 
was organist at the first dedication and who has 
served in that capacity for 50 years, was honored 
as a charter member. 

Other charter members who were present 
included Mrs. Jesse Hansen, and Mrs. T. C. 
Crosswhite. 

The history of the church was read by 
Fred M. Shrout. A quartet from the Boonville 
Evangelical Church sang two hymns. The Rev. 
E. F. Abele, pastor of the Boonville Evangelical 
Church and of the federated churches in Bunceton, 
was the speaker at the evening services. 

Dr. J. B. Rand was in charge of honoring 
charter members. The charter members and Mrs. 
Walter Harness and Mrs. Lon Harris made short 
talks. 


BUNCETON FEDERATED CHURCH 


First published in the BoonviLLe Dairy News 


On Sunday, June 12, 1983, the Bunceton 
Federated Church commemorated the 75" 
anniversary of the church building with a special 
worship service followed by a basket dinner at the 
church. 

The handsome ashlar stone and red brick 
building, described by it its architects Miller & 


Opel of Jefferson City as Modern English, was : t 


constructed during 1907 and 1908 at a cost of 


$12,000 and hundreds of hours of doused labo h 


June 7, 1908. ai 
es Soe saetk 1907 


In May the Session or Church Board appointed 
a building committee composed of the church’s 
minister, the Rey. A. D. Johnston, and some of the 
church’s elders and deacons: T. B. Stephens, E. 
W. Moore, W. B. Kerns, Joseph A. Hawkins, W. 
H. H. Stephens, Robert Hunt, R. L. Harriman, 
Joseph C. Stephens, and W. E. Coleman. These 
men obtained subscriptions to a building fund, 
secured Miller & Opel as architects, and began 
construction of the building. From the first, the 
church building was a community enterprise 
and subscriptions came from not only church 
members and former members, but from friends 
in the Bunceton community. 

Otto Knabel received the contract for 
the foundation which was constructed of ashlar at 
stone obtained at Warrensburg. On August 27, ine 
1907 the church cormerstone was laid according 
to Masonic rites conducted by Wallace Lodge No. 
456. Gantner Brothers of Boonville laid the church 
building brick work. Henry Butler of Sedalia was 
the supervisory carpenter. 

The architects designed the interior of 5G 
the church in a fan shape to offer unobstructed 
views from all parts of the sanctuary which s 
350 person. The oak pews, designed 
degrees of curvature to conform to the 
interior, were constructed by the Americ: 
Co. of Chicago. The sanctuayal 
large brass chandeliers, fea , 
cathedral ceiling. The na’ 


Bunceton. The revival meeting stimulated interest 
in the organization of a church, and shortly 
thereafter some of the area residents organized 
the first Cumberland Presbyterian Church in this 
community. The charter members were from 
the families of Dickson, Stephens, Hutchinson, 
Moore, Cason, Bruce, Levens, McCarty and 
Cole. The Rev. Rea served as the church’s first 
minister. Members held services in their homes 
until 1848 when the congregation decided to build 
a church building. The members fired the brick 
and built the church themselves on land donated 
by Alexander Dickson, one-half mile northeast 
of Bunceton. This building, known as the Old 
Providence Cumberland Presbyterian Church, 
was served by ministers Mr. Witherspoon, Daniel 
Weeden, Anderson Wear, J. G. A. Henderson, 
Warren Compton, Dr. G. L. Moad, Mr. Renick and 
Thomas Ish, in addition to Mr. Rea. The church 
building burned during the Civil War, probably in 
1863, and the congregation scattered and did not 
hold regular services until about 1868. 

In March 1871, the Rev. A. M. Thompson, 
a very popular Cumberland Presbyterian minister, 
held a revival meeting in a vacant Bunceton store. 
On March 11, 1871, the Rev. Thompson assisted 
by the Rev. P. G. Rea, original organizer and 
first minister of the Old Providence Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church, helped the new converts 
and former Cumberland Presbyterian Church 
members organize as the Bunceton Congregation 
of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. Charter 
members were from the George and Stephens 
families. 

Later in the year, the Bunceton 
Presbyterians joined with the Masons in erecting 
a two-story white frame building south of Main 
Street in Bunceton at a cost of $2,125. Church 
members William R. and Reuben George 
constructed the pulpit and pews. Dedicated in 
June 1873, the building served as the Presbyterian 
church home until 1908 when construction of the 
present building was completed. Some of the pews 
were kept in the basement social room of the new 
building to remind the members “of the hardships 
of the past.” 

_ The bell, which even today announces 


services at the Bunceton Federated Church, 
predates the Civil War. It hung in the belfry of 
a Presbyterian College for young women in 
Boonville. The Rev P. G. Rea was once a president 
of this women’s college and secured the bell for 
the Bunceton Presbyterian Church. 

On March 13, 1921, the Bunceton 
Presbyterian Churchcelebrated its semi-centennial. 
During the 50 years it had grown steadily in 
numbers and activities. Ministers who served 
during this period were: A. M. Thompson (1871- 
1875), R. A. Cole (1875-1876), H. D. Kennedy 
(1876-1878, 1886-1887), G. B. Sargeant (1878- 
1881), James Logan (1881-1885), T. J. Claggett 
(1885-1886), J. W. Henderson (1889-1890), P.G. 
Rea (1890-1891), W. H. Shaw (1891-1894), J. E. 
Sharp (1894-1895), Thomas Penick (1895-1898), 
J. W. Waggoner (1898-1899), B. Margerson (1899- 
1903), L. D. Ewing (1903-1905), A. D. Johnston 
(1905-1910), W. C. Snyder (1910-1913), J. W. 
Mitchell (1913-1916), L. H. Eakes (1916-1919), 
Dr. Armstead H. Stephens (1920-1925). 

Following the resignation of Dr. Armstead 
H. Stephens in 1925, however, the Presbyterian 
Church membership and finances declined. 
Bunceton suffered several fires which decimated 
its business district and the town experienced the 
migration of population from rural to urban areas 
typical of the period. During the late 1920’s and 
early 1930’s the Bunceton Presbyterian Church 
shared a supply of non-resident ministers with the 
Pilot Grove Presbyterian Church. 

In March 1933, the women ofthe Bunceton 
Baptist, Presbyterian, Methodist, and Christian 
churches formedthe Church Women’s Federation of 
Bunceton and began the sponsorship ofecumenical 
church activities such as union Thanksgiving, 
Good Friday, and Easter Sunrise services which it 
continues to sponsor today. In 1937 the Bunceton 
Presbyterian, Christian and Methodist churches 
began exploring the possibilities of merging their 
congregations to form a federated church with a 
resident minister. The three congregations held 
numerous union meetings. In 1942, the Methodist 
and Christian churches began sharing the cost of 
the Presbyterian church building upkeep, and in 
August 1943 the Presbyterian congregation voted 
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to form a “Federated Church.” 

During this period Mr. Johnson (1925- 
1926), Mr. Sunffer (1926-1927), Earl Cook 
(1928-1929), F. P. Brewster (1929-1932), Neil S. 
Baughman (1935-1943), and H. M. Janssen (1943), 
served as ministers of the Bunceton Presbyterian 
Church. 


The churches held union worship and 
Sunday School services, shared ministers, and at 
times shared church facilities, but not until 1948 
under the leadership of the Rev. Gene W. Wetherell 
ofthe Bible College of Missouri (today the Missouri 
School of Religion), did the congregations of the 
Bunceton Presbyterian, Christian, and Methodist 
Churches formally merge and adopt Articles 
of Federation to form the Bunceton Federated 
Church. The new congregation chose the Bunceton 
Presbyterian Church building to house the newly 
organized church. 

Ministers ordained in four 
denominations—Presbyterian, Methodist, 
Christian, and Baptist-- have served the Bunceton 
Federated Church. They are: Milton E. Windam 
(1949-1950), Carl A. Burkhardt, Jr. (1950-1953), 
William D. Bamman (1953-1955), Harry Ford 
(1955-1956), Merl A. Salser (1957-1958), Robert 
A. Ropp (1959-1962), Robert W. Rogers (1962), 
Melvin L. Stroud, Jr. (1962-1963), Harold Camp 
and Lanny Lybarger (1963-1965), L. Bryan Yates 
(1966-1967), Dr. Alfred Illingworth (1967-1968), 
Lois Illingworth (1967-1975), Cameron Pulliam 
(1975-1981), William J. Spotswood (1981-1982), 
and Dr. Gregory P. Robinson (1982 present). 

Through the years, the Bunceton federated 
Church has had an active Sunday School, as well 
as adult and youth organizations. In 1949 the 
church held a fall Festival and Lord’s Acre Sale 
and this event has been an annual one at the church 
since that time. During the 1950’s and 1960’s 
the Builders Class, composed of young married 


adults, sponsored many projects, including the ~ 
cultivation and harvesting of crops, for church 


activities. Today the Women’s Society carries ¢ 
a substantial part of the church work. _ 


NEW CHURCH ORGANIZED it 


Bunceton, Mo., November 14 —At a i 
council called by W. A. Pipkin, missionary of ii 
Concord Association, to meet on November 11, 
1914 at the tent meeting place near the Strickfaden 
bridge on the Moniteau creek in Cooper County 
Concord Association a new church was organized : 
and named Concord Baptist church. There were 
eleven charter members, viz: A. F. Zey, Mattie 
Zey, J. Z. Odneal, Letitia Odneal, Laura Odneal, ; 
H. B. McDaniel, Susan McDaniel, Charley i ii 
Howard, Monnie Howard, Alice Schuster and L. i i 
F. Zimmerman. ae 
After the church had elected H. B. 
McDaniel Church Clerk, M. J. Zimmerman and 
Lucy Barbara Zey were received for baptism and 
church membership. 
The Council organized by electing Rev. 
T. R. White chairman and B. L. Mortis secretary. 
The council was composed of Missionary W. A. 
Pipkin, four members of the executive board and 
representatives from California, Brush Creek, 
Pisgah, Prairie Home, Mt. Pleasant, German 
Baptist, Union, Oakland, and Lupus churches. _ 
At 11:00 a.m. Rev. W. A. Pipkin — 
preached to a large and very attentive audience. 
At the noon hour a large crowd partook of a == 
sumptuous dinner spread by the good women of = 
this community. The organization of this church 
resulted in a large degree from the eames Sa 
of Missionary W. A. Pipkin. eee: 
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MEMORABLE CAMPAIGN 
RALLY IN COOPER 
COUNTY 


BoonvitteE Dairy News, no date on article 


In September of 1924 more than 75,000 
enthusiastic Democrats invaded the county. They 
came to honor the Democratic party’s nominee for 
governor and local favorite son, Dr. Arthur Nelson 
of Bunceton, and presidential candidate John W. 
Davis of West Virginia. 

Cooper countians dubbed it the “Battle 
of Bunceton,” which came to be this out-county 
town’s claim to fame. 

Preparations for fortifying the rally site, 
Dr. Nelson’s sprawling Eastwood Farm near 
Bunceton, were under way several weeks before 
the event. Three Barbecue pits 150 feet long, four 
feet wide and four feet deep were dug and loaded 
with hickory and sassafras wood. 

An army of men built hundreds of eating 
tables, erected a large chautauqua tent, prepared 

100 acres for parking and cleared a makeshift 
landing strip. 

Bell Telephone Co. and Western Union set 
up facilities for reporters from Chicago, New York, 

- St. Louis, and Kansas City to send dispatches to 
Geir papers. : 
ss By 7 a. m. on the day of the rally, 16,000 
ns of be and 3,000. pounds of mutton were 


3 uis po =partment counted 26, 863 


tables. Many never ate since food was prepared 
for 40,000 and twice that number showed up. 

Dr. Nelson’s son, Arthur, of Tipton, 
Missouri, remembered that a freight carload of 
watermelons was stolen from a wagon before they 
could be delivered to the tables. “I sliced bread 
until I was knee deep in crumbs,” another Cooper 
countian claimed. 

It was reported that Davis shook so many 
hands that his right arm was in a sling by the end 
of the day. Republicans later claimed that it wasn’t 
the handshaking but trying to tear a tough steak 
apart that cause the injury. 

The afternoon program of speeches 
included Joshua Barbee, state Democratic 
committee chairman, Rep. Thomas L. Rubey, 
D-MO.,A. M. Dockery, former Missouri governor, 
and Davis and Nelson. The speakers advocated a 
platform of agricultural reform to those within 
hearing distance. 

Before the speeches were done, rain began 
drumming on the top of the chautauqua tent. For 
the candidates and their thousands of supporters, 
the “battle” had just begun. 

The hard fields became spongy and the 
dusty roads turned to quagmires as cars streamed 
out of Eastwood Farm in all directions, Judge 
Roy D. Williams, 91, a Boonville resident who 
helped handle the crowds, said he was up all night 
“getting teams along the way to pull cars out of 
ditches.” 

The Nelsons opened their home to those 
stranded. “Everything was opened that night,” 
Judge Williams recalled. “There wasn’t a can of 
salmon or beans to be found anywhere.” 


Many spent the night in stalled cars. 
Others maneuvered through massive traffic jams 
into larger towns and found shelter in county 
courthouses, all-night restaurants and garages. 

The next day was over before Cooper 
County said goodbye to the last of the unexpected 


‘guests. The sun came out and Davis left to 


in Des Moines, Iowa, after telling a 


that his pcome: here ee Ou, wipe 


PISGAH 


HAPPY AND CONTENTED PEOPLE 
MAKE UP POPULATION OF 
COMMUNITY OF PISGAH 


by Mrs. G. T. Cole, Pisgah Correspondent to the 
BOONVILLE ADVERTISER, June 1934 


Pisgah is an old land mark located in the 
southern part of the county, 18 miles southeast of 
Boonville, and consists of ten dwelling houses, 
two churches, a school building, community hall, 
a store, and a blacksmith shop. 

Just a mile east of there is located one 
of the largest enterprises of the county, the pump 
station of the Texas Empire Pipeline company. 
It is a $150,000 structure and during its erection 
employment was given to the men of the entire 
neighborhood. 


Fine Folks There 


A fine type of real folks reside in Pisgah 
and there are several beautiful homes among which 
is the old Hunt homestead, a large brick dwelling 
with ivy covered walls, beautiful shaded yard, and 
many flower beds. The home has been noted for 
years for its hospitality. The late W. D. Hunt was 
born there and reared his family there, also. His 
widow, Mrs. Lulu Hunt, with her youngest son, 
C. P. Hunt, and wife, are still living on the home 
place. It is a most delightful place to visit and is 
one of the most well known homes of the county. 

The Hunts engage in farming. Mrs. 
Hunt is a very successful poultry woman and is 
always the first in the neighborhood to have fried 
chicken. She is a breeder of the Buff Orphington 
strain and has made many sales, shipping eggs to 
various parts of the country for hatching purposes 
and selling cockerels for breeding. The Hunts are 
active church workers and home lovers. 


Another Attractive Home —__ 


On the other side of the r 
opposite the Baptist church, is 
home, Se eee 


this home. Mr. and Mrs. Morris and their son and | 
daughter-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. L. L. Morris, have if 
lived there for many years. | 

B. L. Morris has taught the woman’s | 
Bible class for 35 years and has been a deacon } 
in the church for 26 years. His son, L. L. Morris, 
has been clerk of the church congregation for 20 
years. His wife is pianist. They are always present 
at services and ready to do their parts. 

Mrs. Morris is president of the Pisgah 
Community Club for a second term and is noted 
for her kindness, especially in cases of sickness. ls 

The Pisgah Baptist church was 
organized 115 years ago and the present building 
is the third to have been built by the congregation. 
Both the Baptist and the Christian churches have 
cemeteries. 

Twelve years ago the ladies of the 
vicinity organized a community club which 
has afforded much pleasure for both young and 
old. The club held its meeting at the homes of 
the members. Then it was decided that the club 
should have a hall of its own. By much hard work 
and careful planning enough money was raised 
to buy the old Providence church building. This 
was moved to the present site of the community 
hall and erected. The hall is a large building with 
a spacious basement. It serves as a place for all 
social events such as club meeting, school plays, 
public speakings, showers, etc. The club meets 
there on the first Wednesday of each month and 
the members quilt for each other, 2 
sone or do any other ki ki 


work. 


ij 


in Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Nebraska 
and receives fancy prices for her toms and hens in 
the fall. 

There are a number of other prominent 
families in the community but the writer does not 
have the space to write more of them. There are 
more happy and contented people residing in and 
near Pisgah than almost any community of its size 
in the state. 
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The World Is Better Because 
of Mrs. T. H. F. Howard 


Mrs. Thomas H. F. Howard of Pisgah 
community, now in her 84" year, is one of the few 
surviving pioneers. This venerable lady is very 
active and she reads, does all of her own sewing, 
pieces quilts, crochets rugs, knits, and her mind is 
a perfect treasure chest of memories. 

Her maiden name was Permelia B. 
Dale and her parents were from Kentucky and 
Tennessee. She was born February 24, 1854, in 
Jasper county near Joplin, Mo. She was one of a 
family of nine children. Her parents were the Rey. 
Robert J. and Olive Dale. 

: _____ She professed faith in Christ at the age of 
= sixteen years and united with the Baptist church, 


yasmarriedto'T. H.F. Howard March 
amestown. The wedding party went 
was the mode of traveling those 


the 50-acre farm which he bought for $375. At 
that time he owned a team, wagon, a cow, and 
one wagon-load of furniture. There were only 
13 acres of land in cultivation but in a short time 
Mr. Howard cleared the trees and underbrush and 
added several more acres. He also made rails and 
fenced his land. “Then we planted corn,” Mrs. 
Howard said. “I dropped it, and he covered it with 
a hoe, while my baby lay on a pallet at the end of 
the rows. We raised a good corn crop that year. We 
did not use much coal-oil, in the summer, as we 
worked from sun to sun. We bought it by the quart 
bottle and now it is delivered at my back door by 
the 50 gallons. Little at a time we added more land 
to our 50 acres until we had a comfortable home 
where we lived happily for 53 years. Though we 
had our share of ups and downs we had more 
blessings than we deserved. In those days I did a 
great deal of knitting and weaving that I sold and 
purchased furniture for my home. I never desired 
wealth but wanted the comforts of life,” she said. 

Mrs. Howard told how her parents 
were driven from their home, by the soldiers, 
and moved to Central Missouri during the Civil 
War. The family came in a spring wagon drawn 
by horses and the household goods by oxen. Her 
brother rode horse back and drove the cattle. 

Mrs. Howard has lived to see 
transportation change from the ox team to airplanes 
and candle lights to electric lights. “I used to weave 
flannel and lincy cloth and made it into clothes for 
winter as we traveled mostly on horse back and 
now we travel in heated cars” she said. She has 
also seen from her oldest grandchild, Mrs. Grace 
Furgerson, to her youngest, Miss Venita Howard, 
graduate. She has ten grandchildren and one great 
grandchild, William Wade Shipley. 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard celebrated their 
golden wedding March 17, 1920. Her husband 
passed away February 5, 1923. She still owns the 


old home but is living with her daughter, Mrs. 


Christine a ood: who has been a widow eight 


Pisgah Store 


On a Saturday afternoon at the 


isga 


ront row: Jackson Kimsey, Will Braun, D. D. Hurt, E. A. Carpenter, Hugh Morris, Clay Morris. 
ouis Morris, Less Braun, T. W. Howard, Clarence Polly, B. L. Morris, F.W.E. Heyssel and Bud A. J 
ancey. 

ack row: William C. Guyer, J. B. Maxey, W. E. Schnur, Andrew Wilson, Ed Albin, Snode Mormis, J. R.} 
Smith the store owner, L. B. Morris, John Burrus, C. P. Hunt, Herman Howard; Robert Howard, Louis) 
arris, Fred Heyssel, William Hainris, J. O. Morris, Gus Clay and L. C. Yancey. 


PRAIRIE HOME 


PRAIRIE HOME HAD A 
LITTLE-KNOWN COLLEGE 


Ithas been stated that a school is essentially 
a supplementary agency which receives its force 
and direction from the culture of which it is a 
part. Furthermore, our concept of the culture and 
of the society for which we educate determines 
the nature and the content of the education to be 
provided. 

There is probably no better way to 
| illustrate the above statements than to review 
what was stated about the Prairie Home Institute 
as it appears in the ‘Howard and Cooper Counties 
History’. 

Located about fourteen miles south of 
Boonville in Cooper County on a high, rolling 
prairie, Prairie Home Institute was virtually in the 
center of a circle, the radius of which is fourteen 
miles from Boonville, Rocheport, Providence, 
Sandy Hook, California and Bunceton. 

‘The chool was opened in 1865 by Rev. 


y ‘However, i in 1869, Dr. W. H. 
3oonvill ; purchased the institution under 


I of 1 869. With management of 
ie school district, school 


Jane Lauderdale, Miss Laura A. Slaughter and Mr. 
Joel H. Abbott. 

There was a constant increase in attendance 
of pupils in the various departments until October 
1874, when fire destroyed the Institute with all 
its contents. The building was not insured. This 
building stood on the present Prairie Home 
fairgrounds. The only thing left marking its 
location is the indentation of the old well. 

The loss was quite severe on the principal 
and his family, but this was partly alleviated by the 
citizens who promptly and liberally contributed 
money, and otherwise, to the wants of the family. 

The importance of the school to the 
small community was shown by the way the 
people rallied around the principal in a liberal 
encouragement and support of a new and superior 
edifice, while the smoke was still ascending from 
the old. 

On October 31, 1874, the contract was let 
for rebuilding. The contract committee consisted 
of Wash. A. Johnston and Professor Slaughter. 

Notwithstanding the extreme severity of 
the winter, the building was completed April 1, 
1875. On April 26 Professor Slaughter opened with 
a good school which continued with increasing 
interest to the commencement exercises June 
14, 1876. Two thousand persons witnessed the 
commencement exercises. 

The sixth annual session opened with 
increasing patronage on September 4, 1876. 

Thebuilding wascapableofaccommodating 
75 pupils as boarders. Both sexes were boarded and 
taught in the institution. Discipline was described 
as that of a well regulated family. It was not under 
the control of any denomination, and all regularly 
ordained ministers were invited to preach in the 
“chapel” when not otherwise occupied, “provided 
abuse of faith or tenets of other denominations 
are not practiced”. It was stated that the location 


oe of the school “renders the pupils free from all the 


ee, which aes have to encounter in the 


and 1883, Professor W. H. Rea was the principal 
and is reported to have managed the school 
ably and successfully. Then followed Professor 
Kuykendall. Professor Estil Carey managed the 
school in the early 1890’s. Near the turn of the 
century the school was sold and the building was 
used as a dwelling until 1904. Henry Fricke bought 
the building, tore it down, and built a house on 
the property. It is presently owned by William F. 
Wood. 

Probably the best known school man to 
head the Prairie Home Institute was E. E. Carey. 
He was a member of a prominent family which 
settled in Moniteau County long before the Civil 
War. His mother came with her parents from 
Kentucky to a farm south of Tipton when she was 
four years old, and it was in that community that 
he was born. He entered the teaching profession 
as a young man. Upon the death of its founder, 
he became president of the Hooper Institute at 
Clarksburg, and later was head of Clarksburg 
College. He served as superintendent of schools at 
Jamestown and Lupus, contributing much toward 
the education of youth in Moniteau County. 
Other responsible teaching positions he held 
include being superintendent a Chamois, Linn, 
Centertown, and Pilot Grove, all in Missouri. He 
held a Bachelor of Science degree from Central 
Missouri State Teachers College at Warrensburg. 
Bicentennial Boonslick History No.88 By N.A. 
Brunda 


PRAIRIE HOME 
BAPTIST CHURCH 


“T was glad when they said unto me ‘Let us go into 
the house of the Lord’.” 

Sometime during the early ‘90’s the 
Baptists living in Prairie Home began to feel most 
urgently the need for a house of worship. The 
Baptist churches nearest une were the “one: 


in mud trouenn 
and almost equall 


tried the stoutest hearts, and only the most devout 
managed to negotiate it perhaps a few times each 
year. Thus the folks who really needed it most, 
were, perforce, kept without the fold. At that time 
the only means of transportation were the horse, i 
the mule, the farm wagon, the time honored spring 
wagon, with an occasional “surrey” owned only 
by the most prosperous who, then as now were not 
always the most godly. 

Themaintopicamong the Baptistmen when | 
they got together which was more often than the 
women, with their many household duties and the 
wants of their numerous progeny to attend to, could 
manage it, was “we must have a meeting house of i 
our own.” To quote from the late Mark Twain’s i 
famous remark about the weather “Everybody 
was talking about it but nobody did anything.” It 
remained for two godly women to take matters 
into their own hands and do something about it. 
They were Mrs. W. H. Ellis, Sr, mother of the 
present W. H. Ellis, at Woodland, and Mrs. Annie 
Gray Smith of Marshall. So, one morning bright 
and early they hitched to the family “buckboard” 
‘Old Dick’ the Ellis family horse, (beloved by 
the Ellis children who naturally resented their 
old Dick being removed daily from their play) 
and started out on their rounds of soliciting funds 
for a church building, returning each evening 
wom and weary, but jubilant over the few dollars 
they had succeeded in getting pledged, rejoicing 
in their work for the Master. Thus was the ball 
started rolling, gaining momentum each day until 
finally the church building was assv r. 
Carpenter, father of George 
largest single contributio: 


the membership of the Providence and Pisgah 
churches principally, the charter members lines 
up and everything ready for the dedication of the 
building. 

Owing to the loss of the early church 
records we have been unable to get a list of the 
charter members and also the name of the minister 
who preached the dedicatory sermon, some of the 
charter members we have consulted insisting it 
was the Rev. S. M. Brown, of Kansas City, because 
no Baptist church of that day considered itself 
properly dedicated unless he did it; some of them 
giving the honor to the resident pastor at that time 
of the Boonville Baptist church, still others saying 
that it was the Rev. Milford Rigg, who was at one 
time at the head of the Home for Aged Baptists at 
Tronton. Be that as it may, the church was dedicated 
on the second Sunday of May, 1896, but without 
the presence of the Mrs. Ellis, Sr., who had helped 
to make the occasion possible, as she had died 
the previous month, secure in the knowledge that 
her dream of a church house had come true. The 
great day finally dawned with two long services, 
at which the children, lined up and draped around 
the edges of the rostrum for lack of room, and too 
close to the pastor to allow for any undue levity, 
suffered untold agony a the long 

period of inactivity, to say nothing of their 
discomfort at having their usually free and 
untrammeled feet confined within the torturing 
nds of “Sunday” shoes, of the fashionable 
ariety. ean Ellis then a little boy, 


rr. ress the question of a parsonage which 
d 


$250 per year. For years the Sunday School was 
kept alive by a faithful few: George S. Stemmons, 
supt.; Mrs. Anne Gray Smith, organist; Miss 
Sadie Mills, (herself a member of the Walnut 
Grove Christian Church) chorister; and Graham 
Ellis as the main body of the Sunday School, with 
occasional additions of a few of the other Ellis 
children, notably Mary and Sam; and the late Miss 
Sallie Ritchie who faithfully and lovingly attended 
to he lowly duties as “door keeper in the house 
of her Lord,” until she decide that some of the 
church women were not pleased with the quality 
of her work, and then it was all off, and she did 
not mean “maybe”. Later, the school attendance 
was increased by the Methodist children who had 
their own Sunday School in the afternoon in the 
lower story of the old Masonic building (later 
burned) which was at that time their place of 
worship until they built about 1916 or 1917, their 
own commodious church in the village. We must 
no fail to make mention of the James B. Brosius, 
who though himself a Presbyterian, was always in 
his place and as he was afflicted with deafness, sat 
close to teacher or pastor that he might not miss a 
word. 

A history of the Baptist church in Prairie 
Home would not be complete without a mention 
of “Pup” Stemmons, the Stemmons’ family dog, 
who for years never missed a service. No matter 
how sound asleep she might be, at the first peal 
of the bell summoning to worship, up she’d get, 
make her toilet by a few shakes of her brown, 
woolly coat and off she’d go to meeting, where 
she took her place with decency and decorum, 
thereby setting a good example in her faithful 
dumb beast way, to many of us who do not always 
respond so readily to the call to service. Edward 
Ellis was the first clerk of the church and a very 
efficient one whose faithful accounts of the work 
done are lost, much to our regret. Some of the 
early ministers were J. D. Odom, Rev. White, W. 


_T. Russell, followed by W. M. Tipton, all of them 


serving the church once a month. Rey. Tipton 


about sae Lo et e eas 


occupy it, the church at that time having gone 
to “half time” and then to “three quarters time” 
and finally “full time” under Rev. W. B. McGraw, 
successor to Rev. Hedrick. The pastors in order 
following Rev. McGraw were: J. B. Smith, C. 
W. Kent (who died during his pastorate at Prairie 
Home) E. H. Michalkowsky, L. E. Brown, O. 
A. Blaylock and the present young pastor, G. E. 
Purvis, under whose enthusiastic leadership the 
church has taken a new lease on life. 

The membership has been constantly 
building up by means of conversions, Baptists 
moving into the community, and revivals held 
annually since the organization of the church 
without a single omission that we have been able 
to find any record of, sometime as many as 50 
uniting with the church at that time as was the 
case in 1935 during a series of meetings held by 
the Rev. Jno. F. Vines, of Kansas City. 

During the pastorate of the Rev. McGraw, 
and largely through his efforts, the membership 
was made “new church conscious”. So, preaching 
often about it and holding “pep” meetings, the 
present beautiful church, a $35,000 building 
perhaps the most commodious rural church in 
the state was made possible. Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Hornbeck donated the lot on the village Main 
Street, plans went forward, and the church erected 
to meet its growing needs. The building was 
dedicated on June 16, 1921, the Rev. S. M. Brown, 
of Kansas City, preaching the dedicatory sermon 
with other sermons preached in the basement 
and on the ground to the overflow crowd who 
came from far and near to attend. A dinner long 
to be remembered by its variety and quantity was 
served on the grounds to the crowd at noon, each 
housewife having baked five or six cakes, twice as 
many pies, and cooking other things in proportion 
so that no one would be tumed away hungry. 
depressions Trenton the years, is manif : 
the upgrade with its graded < Sun ay Q 
the six point record system, | 


orphanage at Pattonville since 1925; its weekly 
prayer service; its monthly workers’ conference; 
and with every one working for the growth of 
the church in all of its departments. Membership 
reported at the 1936 annual Association by the 
church clerk, H. L. Carpenter, was 377. Charles 
Miller is Sunday School Supt.; Albert Hornbeck, 
asst’; Mrs. Addie Johnson, sec-tres., with her 
several departmental assistants; Adella Patrick, 
pianist; and each class is organized. The church 
has maintained two Daily Vacation Bible Schools, 
one last year and one now in progress. The Board 
of deacons is: J. C. Hornbeck, Dr. A. L. Meredith, tH 
Perry Dungan, Morton Tuttle, J. D. Byler, W. | 
H. Ellis, R. W. Lacy, C. S. Piatt, George A. 
Carpenter, H. L. Carpenter, George S. Stemmons, 
J. T. Alexander. Dr. Meredith is also the church 
treasurer and one it its most ardent supporters 
in every branch of the work. He is moderator 
of the Concord association and one of the most 
outstanding laymen in the state, and is a member 
of the State Executive Board of Directors. 

Truly Prairie Home Baptist church has 
come a long way since those two saintly women 
hitched up “Old Dick” that sunny morming and 
started on their rounds of collecting funds for a 
House of God. ig ati ce 

Mrs. George D. Stemmons (Note: I am 
indebted to the following for information on the 
early history of this church—W. H. Elli: 
Rylie Ellis Tuttle, Mrs. Roe 
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DR. E.M. ALLEE HAS ATTENDED 
AT BIRTHS OF 1,000 BABIES 


BOONVILLE ADVERTISER 
July 29, 1932 


This is a story of a community doctor. 
Few are left in Cooper County, and there are few 
men of any profession who are so beloved by their 
fellow men, neighbors, and friends, for the service 
of the doctor of the old school is on of sincere 
ministering, devotion and sacrifice. 

Dr. E. M. Allee of the Speed community 
started his practice there in 1895, and has continued 
to make that his home, proud of his residence, 
proud to be a Cooper Countian. 

Dr. Allee was a son of the Rev. Nicholas 
and Sarah Bartlett Allee, and was bom near 
California, Mo. on October 4, 1866. He attended 
the district school and taught two terms in his 
home district. Then he entered Clarksburg college 
where he taught while attending school. After 
his graduation there he went to William Jewell 
College at Liberty two years, going from there 
to St. Louis where he graduated from Beaumont 
College, now known as St. Louis University. 

In 1892 Dr. Allee began practicing in 
California whith Dr. J. R. Russell, and on April 6, 
1893, was married to Miss Nora Yarnell of Speed. 
Dr. and Mrs. Allee have one child, Mrs. C. L. 
Painter, of New Franklin. 

Inthemiddle ofthe summer of 1895, July 25 
to be exact, they came to Speed to settle, and since 
that time has practiced there with the exception 
of three years spent at Bunceton. Dr. Allee said 
he landed in Speed with $20 in his pocket, $7 of 
which was paid to the railroad company for the 
transportation of household goods. 

The hardships that country doctors 
underwent in the days before there were good 
roads, few bridges, and fewer telephones, perhaps, 
is lost to most of us. Dr. Allee can tell of trips he 
made through drifted snow, when he took down 
rail fences to get easier or shorter passage through 
fields in order to make his call on horseback. The 
horse and buggy was the means of travel when 
conditions permitted, and was more comfortable 
than the Ford Dr. Allee still drives and says “will 
get any where a wheel barrow will.” 


Dr. Allee is now caring for a third 
generation of People in the Speed community and 
has helped usher 1,000 babies into the world. In 
the spring of 1897 Dr. Allee built the first drug 
store in Speed, rebuilding what is now his present 
location in 1911. In 1910 he helped organize the 
first bank, and has since served as vice-president 
of that institution. 

Dr. Allee is devoted to the Speed Union 
Church in which he has taught a Sunday School 
class for the past 18 years. The last 15 years 
he has been a teacher of the men’s Bible class, 
which had an enrollment of 6 when he started, the 
membership now is 25. 

In speaking of his work, Dr. Allee says; “It 
has been a pleasure, as much pleasure in pursuit as 
in possession.” 


undated photo 


From unidentified newspaper: 


They Farm Along the Moniteau 


These farmers, who crop along the Moniteau south of Bunceton, met at Baxter school to join the soil conservation » 
campaign. Included are: Tom Briscoe, chairman; W. J. Keegan, county agent; Louis Bestgen, Carl Brandes, 

Riley Edwards, Carl Fergusen, Joe Nelson, Fred Nichols, Jess Bishop, Jack Richey, Emest Nelson, Albert 

Lionbebber, Oscar Fisher, Floyd Wood, Lee Peterson, Hood George, Tom Long, Arthur Pedego, George Thiel, 

Jim Rowles, Bill Blaylock, Ernest Rowles, A.[Amim] Hayes, Will Howard, Jim Lochner, Warren Martin, Vest 
McCullough, Jack Morris, Walter Pulley and Fred Richey. 


out with one team, then he : 
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northeast of Tipton 
near Cooper/Moniteau line 


A HEAVY STOCK MAN 


Tue Tipton TIMES 
April 4, 1878 


A singular circumstance has recentl 

ome to our knowledge which is really a worth 
item for publication. A worthy citizen and stock 
dealer, Mr. J. B. White, who lives about four mile 
northeast of Tipton, has been in the habit, usually. 
of traveling from home most of the time in searc 
of fat cattle, which his ample experience enable: 
him to scent out with most unerring certainty, 
He is known to his numerous friends as a man of 
quite spare proportion. Last winter, how-ever, he 
ned over a new leaf, and concluded to stay af 

home, feed stock, and partake of the full fruitio 
of his own vine and fig-tree, corn crib and pork 
barrel, etc. Virtue is proverbially its own reward 
and our readers will not doubt, in this instance} 
mark the upright man, while memory reverts to 
he old truism of the “rolling stone.” Mr. White 
as walking over his farm one day last week 
happy in the blessed evidences of his own rapidl 
jincreasing avoirdupois and general rotundity 
and also conscious of the comfortable 
ess of his waistband; when to his 
prise, the ground that had hitherto held 
firmly upon its sturdy bosom, gave 


half acre of Missouri soil 
orm of an elevator, 


LITTLE BIT EXTRA 
Did you know? 


Bread was divided according to status in earlier 
times. Workers got the burnt bottom of the loaf, 
the family got the middle, and guests got the top, 
or the “upper crust.” 


Floors: Only the wealthy had something other 
than dirt for the floor. Hence the saying, “dirt 
poor.” Slate floors of the wealthy would get 
slippery when wet so straw or “thresh” was placed 
on the stones to provide more stable footing. As 
more and more straw was added, some would start 
to spill out the door when it was opened so a board 
was placed across the opening to keep the straw/ 
thresh inside, a “thresh hold.” 


Houses with a thatched roof had straw piled high. 
Animals liked to sleep on the roof because it was 
warmer than the ground. When it rained, the 
straw would get slippery and animals might fall 
off, hence the expression, “It’s raining cats and 
dogs.” 


MONITEAU COUNTY 


ABANDONED TOWNS 


by L. F: Wood 
Monireau County HERALD 
October 8, 1908 


In the mining regions of the West, it is not 
hard to find the site of an abandoned town. This 
is especially true in the placer gold mines. Many 
of the placers were so rich that flourishing cities 
and towns were built around them. — When the 
mines were exhausted, the towns were abandoned. 
Moniteau county has his own abandoned towns, 
but from different causes. The most important one 
was: 


OLD CALIFORNIA 


Much has been written as to the origin of the 
name “California.” An early Spanish writer, in 
a romantic story, described an imaginary island 
in the Pacific Ocean, called it California, and 
made it the scene of his story. The early Spanish 
navigators and discoverers of the west coast 
of North America, sailing north from Panama, 
discovered the peninsula of Lower California. 
From the length of the gulf on the east they 
thought it was an island, and from its resemblance 
to the island described in the romance, gave it 
the name “California.” They afterward extended 
their voyage as far north as San Francisco and the 
whole coast took the name. 


In 1834 William Garner opened a blacksmith 
shop about 1 mile east of the present city of 
California, where the road running north and 
south crossed the road from Jefferson Oy | to 
Georgetown. 


Gamer afterward enlisted for 2 
war and on his way to Jefferson 
by a comrade at a 1 


Garner, was a hewed log house built by Sam. Hand 
and Jim Anderson for a saloon. — At the house 
raising of California Wilson, a brother of Mrs. 
Garner, offered to treat to two gallons of whisky if 
they would name the town after him. His offer was 
accepted and the boys named the town California. 
This it will be remembered was nearly 15 years 
before gold was discovered on the Pacific Coast or i 
the United States acquired the territory. 


Shortly afterwards McClintock opened a 
general store and in 1836 Jeremiah Broadus 
opened the Broadus hotel and Alex. and Tom 
Nelson a general store, followed by George and 
Green White. Then came Fayette Mais’ store and 
Job Duncan’s saloon. Jackson Macky and Jackson 
Guthrie had the first cabinet shops in this part of 
the country. In 1842 J. J. Christian established a 
carding machine at the southeast corner of the 
town, and Dr. E. G. Rollins the last house — a stone 
building — in 1844. 


It was a thriving little frontier town and had a 
good trade. Musters were held here. The Missouri 
race course was located on the south and races 
were frequently run on its track, 


In 1845 the legislature organi 
County and appointed ESET NS 


LANCASTER 


This town took its name from Thos. G 
Lancaster. 


Lancaster was a college graduate and a 
forceful man. He and Judge R. C. Boggs were 
graduates from the same school of stenography, 
and the first short hand writers in this part of the 
county. Lancaster made most of his memoranda 
in shorthand, and after his death it was found that 
Judge Boggs was the only one available who could 
transcribe them. 


There was then no high schools or colleges in 
this part of Missouri and as early as 1835 Lancaster 
began to agitate and plan for the establishment of 
a seminary of learning. By 1838 he had secured 
enough interest among the people interested and 
enough subscriptions to the stock to justify the 
beginning of the enterprise. The stockholders 
organized by electing Phillip Barger, Archibald 
Woods, Waid Howard, W. W. Douthit, G. J. 
Robertson, Benjamin Gilbert, Samuel Calhoun 
and T. G. Lancaster as a Board of Directors of the 
town of Lancaster and the Lancaster seminary. 
Wm. G. Howard, then a boy, but afterwards circuit 
pcs: was appointed to solicit 


“of 1839 the board purchased 
On con luded that this was not 


ty Sat ground, but nothing now remains to mark the 


the title in the name of Douthit. On their return the 
board paid Douthit the fifty dollars, and he made 
a deed to the board of directors of the town of 
Lancaster and the Lancaster seminary. As the town 
was not incorporated this deed was afterward held 
void for want of a grantee. 


The board laid out a town on the south end 
of the eighty — 3 miles south and 1 mile west of 
Clarksburg. Town lots were sold and a seminary 
of learning erected and a promising village began 
to be built about it. Unfortunately Lancaster died 
and with him died the town. In 1852 the company 
having become insolvent, sold the land to Ed 
Stinson. The seminary building was moved to a 
point about one and a-half miles west of Tipton 
and became the first Catholic church in the county. 
It was afterward moved to Tipton and used as a 
parochial school by the Sisters. There is nothing 
now to mark the site where it was first built. 


MT. VERNON 


was, at one time, the largest town and most 
important shipping point on the west bank of the 
Missouri between Marion and Boonville. It was 
near the mouth of the Petit Saline on what has 
been known as the Captain Parker farm. Prior to 
1836 it was used as a boat landing and trading 
point. In that year, H. Berry and Jno. T. Thornton 
laid out a town and were the first merchants. They 
continued in business for several years. A year 
after the town was laid out it had seven dwelling 
houses, two stores, a blacksmith shop, a school, a 
tobacco factory and a post office. It continued to 
grow until 1844 when all the houses in the bottom 
were swept away by the great flood of that year. 
Some houses were afterward built on the high 


California and three miles east of Latham. For 
a time it looked like it might become a thriving 
village. It had a store, blacksmith and wagon shop 
and several dwellings. Simpson had at one time 
the finest vineyard in the county and made more 
wine. I was at his place at one time when he had 
two casks of 500 gallons each full of fermenting 
wine. 


In 1878 the town of Latham was laid out and 
its inhabitants in derision called Magnolia Possum 
Trot. As Latham grew Magnolia diminished, until 
nothing of the town remained, not even its post 
office. This is a pity for it was beautifully located 
and surrounded by rich and productive farmland 
and hospitable people. 
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CALIFORNIA 


In the Loyat JourNnAL of August 12, 
1869, when J. A. Bamette was editor, there 
appeared two articles having to do with setting the 
boundaries of the city of California. This is not 
about Boonesbourough, but the newly established 
city limits after our town had moved west of 
the location of the old Boonesbourough. Quite 
evidently there had been a great deal of discussion 
as to where the city limits of the city were. 


THE DOCUMENT 


We here publish a document that will 
explain itself. It sets at rest the question of the 
corporate limits of our city, and shows that the 
“original bill” on vie with the Secretary of State is 
different from that published in the laws of 1867. 
The printers made the mistake. We give the copy 
of the original bill, furnished by the Secretary of 
State. 

An act amendatory of an act entitled “An 
act to incorporate the City of California” approved 
November 14, A. D., 1857. 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the 
State of Missouri, as follows: 

Sec. I—The second section of article first 
of the act entitled “An act to incorporate the City of 
ifornia,” approved November 14, 1857, is hereby 

led to. -as follows: The boundary of the 
city of California shall be as 


EUREKA, THE CORNER STONE FOUND 


The corner stone has been found! Its state 
of preservation is perfect, probably because it is a 
“niggerhead.” Judge Roache has had that master- 
man Mr. Dave Hanna, with some dozen laborers 
digging on his premises for a week past, and lo! 
Their perseverance brought, at last, to the surface 
a greater than the philosopher’s stone, yea, greater 
than the costly pearls that used to be thrown 
before swine, the very foundation stone on which 
rests the mighty city of California! It has been re- 
embalmed; it has been again reset, and under its 
precious weight were deposited a copy of “The 
City Ordnances, Revised, A. D., 1808, the year of 
the founding of the great St. Louis ‘Republica’ “a 
plat of the City of California similar to that splendid 
lithograph that ornaments the Council Chamber; 
the names of the Mayor and City Councilmen, 
written on a half sheet of legal cap in the bold 
flowing hand of the city’s scribe, ending with an e 
pluribus unum and a star-spangled banner flourish 
that would do honor to the ancient hieroglyphics 
written on Queen Dido’s temple; together with a 
copy of impromptu resolutions condemnatory of 
that “black sheet” the Journal, for its antipathy 
to all that is so ancient, so staid, so noble, so 
everything we are apt to like in an old fogy city of 
the nineteenth century. 

Our “devil” came back from the celebration 
with his nose drawn out as long as a turkey 
gobbler’s proboscis; told us that we might as well 
shut up shop, dry our eyes, pack our traps and move. 
Putting a couple of soft bricks on the fellow’s head 
and showing him the latest lithographic view of 
California, that is so beautifully framed and hung 
up in so many of our drawing rooms, the fellow 
came too and gave us the particulars that we here 
chronicle. 


x Happening to meet cols. S. H. Owens on 
the Sas shook a bamboo cane at us and wamed 


quit “cussing the Radicals.” 

While talking with Col. Owens, who should 
come along but Major C. M. Gordon, with his 
pantaloons stuck in the tops of his boots, his plug- 
hat perched on the back of his head, both hands 
swinging to grasp everyone he met, and hastily 
informing us that “he thanked his lucky stars 
that corporations never die, and most especially 
such corporations as California; that he’d bet an 
omnibus street and alley bill would pass, causing 
everyone to make a ten-foot sidewalk before 
his door, and that California would never forget 
the finding of the corner stone that was planted 
in years gone, nor should any vile hand be laid 
on a relic that had brought such pleasure to the 
hearts of the tearful, grateful, and longing hearts 
of us “Californians.” A piece of the stone about 
the size of a “hunk of chalk” has been sent to the 
Smithsonian Institute at Washington City, there to 
be kept in a state of preservation whilst time shall 
endure. 


THE PAPER MILL 


LOYAL JOURNAL 
April 30, 1868 


The paper mill in this city is in successful 
operation. We paid a visit to it last week and 
were shown through the different departments by 
Messrs Hickman and Derrick. 

The proprietors will manufacture only 
news and wrapping paper for the present, but as 
soon as they can, will make writing and all kinds 
of paper. The machinery is of rather ancient order, 
but as soon as thy can, they will introduce all the 
modern improvements. We hope that the enterprise 
will meet with success as it is the only paper mill 
in the state. 


A VISIT TO SIMPSON’S COAL oe 


newspaper friend, engaged one of Howard’s best 
teams and started. Reaching the house of Mr. 
Simpson about noon, we found that gentleman at 
home and ready to give us a cordial greeting. We 
were introduced to Mrs. Simpson, the mother of 
our famous coal man, a hale and hearty and most 
amiable lady of about 65 years of age, who has 
lived on this farm for 41 years. Think of that! Ye 
discontented and restless and moving ones! Forty- 
one years ago when all that part of the state west 
of St. Louis county was called St. Charles county, 
and as little known to the world as the realms of 
Fairyland, Mrs. Simpson and her husband settled 
in this county,(1828). Indians! There were plenty 
of them. The tall, wiry, active Flatheads had their 
villages of wigwams all around the cabin of this 
only white family, they were treacherous, too, 
fond of thieving, gluttony and bloodshed. How the 
older Simpson’s managed to keep their good will 
we know not, but some men can live anywhere, 
among all kinds of people and be respected. It is a 
trait of character that marks a prudent, sagacious, 
and kind-hearted disposition 

“Thus we spentan hourat the dinner table 
talking, an hour that shall long be remembered. 
But we had come to see the coal mines and lighting 
our cigars, and donning our hats. We were soon at 
the mouth of the mine. Descending a ladder for 
about 50 feet, we found ourselves at the bottom of 
the shaft. Around us, above us, beneath us, coal; 
one solid, huge, unmeasurable, inconceivab 
mass of coal!—that one short look p, around | 
below was alone worth the ee 
of coming here. cae 
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coal. This is but the beginning of the mine. 

From this point the dip of the coal bed 
is at an angle of about 45 degrees downward, 
and may run under thousands of acres from all 
appearances. The slant or dip makes it the easiest 
task in the world to get the coal out in the loose. 
Running north and south through the coal are 
seams of lead abut two inches thick and about 4 
feet apart, dividing the coal into layers or strata; 
digging downward through the coal at the distance 
of every four feet, another layer or seam of lead is 
found. These seams virtually and distinctly divide 
this whole immense coal mine into blocks of coal 
as long as the mine is wide and about 4 feet thick 
and 4 feet wide. Imagine yourself at the top of a 
hill slanting 45 degrees and the amount of power 
that is necessary to start a square box tilted 45 
degrees downward and then you have the amount 
of labor necessary in moving a hundred bushels 
of this coal. The lead becomes disengaged from 
the coal of itself, is afterward raked up and carried 
above. 

There is not a particle of waste in this 
mine. It is a coal mine in the broadest sense of 
the term, but mixed with it, (mines always contain 
a variety of minerals) are lead, glass-tiff, from 
which is manufactured glassware, firebrick clay 
for making furnaces, potter’s clay, that is always 
valuable, and water for a steam engine to run the 
works. The appearance to us, indicated but the 


yutsceic! of the coal has ‘been reached.” 
dae eet Y 


BOUGHT CHURCH PROPERTY 


CALIFORNIA DEMOCRAT 
March 30, 1911 


A deal was consumated, last week whereby 
the Catholic church of this city purchased the 
Methodist Church on Owens street just east of 
the school house for the sum of $250. The real 
estate did not figure in the deal only the building, 
and it will be moved at once to the vacant lot just 
east and across the street from the Catholic church 
building where it will be located and remodeled 
into a parochial school building. The church has 
also let the contract for a concrete walk from the 


I.0.0.F. cemetery east to the extreme east end of 
their property. This will be quite an improvement 


in that part of town and will add much to the looks 
of that section of the city. 


SOLD THE CHURCH AGAIN 


CALIFORNIA DEMOCRAT 
April 11, 1911 


Some four weeks ago the Catholic church 
of this city purchased the Owens street M E. 
church and engaged J. T. Dunham of Clarksburg 
to move the building from its Owens street 
location to the lot just east of the Catholic church 
where they intended to remodel it into a parochial 
school building. The building was moved out into 
the street and after being moved about sixty feet 
it was found that the house was too wide for the 
street and then too the weight of it crushed the flag 
stone sidewalk in front of the girl’s play-ground at 
the school house. 

Some of the property owners who owned 
new concrete walks over which the church would 
have to be moved got out an injunction to prevent 
it from going over their walks unless a bond was 
given for damages. 

The upshot of it all was that Dunham 
pulled out and left the house in the middle of the 
see vhere it has blockaded traffic ever since. 

>; 


VOICES FROM THE PAST 
Moniteau County Directory 1887-88 


Adolph Meyer’s Moniteau county 
directory, published in 1887-88, enables one to 
visualize the California of many years ago. Some 
of the firms have names familiar in their rings 
while others are wholly unfamiliar to the present 
generation of growing boys and girls. It would be 
hard for them to fully appreciate the “horse and 
buggy” days. 

On the very first page of the advertising 
section we read that the City Livery and Feed 
Stable owned by L. B. Apperson not only 
furnished good teams and outfits, but also “good 
drivers for the drummer trade (yes, boys and girls, 
a drummer was a salesman). It also boasted of a 
good wagon yard in connection with the stable 
and announced that the tri-weekly mail left there 
for Pisgah at 7:30 in the morning. Strangely, too, 
the last advertisement contains a description of 
Hert, Roth & Co. making a specialty of wagons 
and buggies with twelve pictures of the styles then 
in vogue. Another blacksmith and wagon making 
establishment was that of C. Gross. On the east 
side of the public square was the wholesale 
saddlery of F. Markworth and Co., established in 
1854 and owned by F. Markworth and Wm. Heck, 
now still one of the few successful wholesale 
saddlery companies in this section of the country, 
and owned by Mr. Heck’s sons. 

South of the depot also G. W. Swanson 
was selling and making saddles, harness, collars 
and whips. On the south side of the square was 
the City Hotel, with Wm. Born as proprietor 
announcing free conveyance from the railroad 
station for all its customers. There are people still 
living here who can remember the old City Hotel 
bus. 


Several general merchandise stores were 


then in existence. The Herfurth-Buchanan store 
was ee onenes in the room pian Co} 


glassware, “ : 
and gene 


depot,” dealer in fancy and staple groceries was 
emphasizing the buying and selling of country 
produce, as was also v. B. Beam, the general 
merchant. C. Zurmuehlen, west of the court 
house, was operating a bakery, restaurant and 
confectionery, serving meals at all hours, making 
his own ice cream and manufacturing extracts. J. 
H. Stumpf was a dealer in fancy groceries, beer by 
the wholesale, choice cigars and tobaccos, and was 
serving lunch at all hours. Swillum the grocer was 
also advertising his wares. Yarnell & Short were 
selling gent’s furnishings, boots, shoes, rubber and 
slippers, while C. C. Treiber declared that “if you 
want a suit and want to be suited, see that you see 
C. C Treiber, the down-town clothier.” The City 
Drug Store on the northwest corner of the square 
was owned and operated by A. F. Snow, stressing 
physicians’ preparations and “family recipes.” Gray 
& Sons carried patent and proprietary medicines F. 
W. Houser Drug Co., had besides the usual drugs, 
homeopathic remedies, a full line of autograph 
albums, “odor cases”, painter’s materials, school 
supplies, surgical instruments, and were agents 
for 3 steamship lines, The American, the Red 
Star, and the Hamburg-American Packet Co. J. 
H. Smith sold musical instruments, violin and 
guitar parts, sewing machines and their parts, 
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stressing (anectacleeh for all 

of sewing machines. S. B. Phi 
merchant declared that 
for central Missoun” 
pump, buy it from Phit 
Bowman was over 


Sanders Love. W. M. Barnhill was an insurance 
agent and Prof. Karl Brill had his studio of piano 
and violin instruction above Snow’s Drug Store. 
H. E. Enloe’s Butcher Shop south of the depot 
announced they would pay the highest market 
price for beef cattle. Milton Wood was the uptown 
barber, while Frank Gentzsch and Sons, barbers 
and hairdressers, were advertising Gentzsch’s own 
hair restorative. The California Marble Works was 
owned by Handley and Yamell. Wm. H. Mengel 
was the big lumber dealer and John H. Feurst was 
a contractor and builder, and Joe Goetz Jr. Was a 
painter and decorator. C. L. Phifer did commercial 
printing and was the printer of this interesting 
directory. He had a print shop separate from the 
two newspaper offices. 


BRIEF NOTES ABOUT CALIFORNIA 
oe Se: ESCHOOLS 
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LETTER WRITTEN NINETY-TWO 
YEAR 


Moniteau County HERALD 
December 7, 1933 


L. R. Driver Sends Photoplastic Letter of One His 
Grandfather James Curry Wrote in 1844 


The Herald is publishing a letter this week which 
is real history, having been written 92 years ago. 
The letter comes from a grandson of the author. 
The letter was furnished by R. L. Driver who now 
is in business at 1 Broadway, New York City. 
The Herald has been unable to trace where the 
building was located. The Wood building where 
the Eckerle shop is was built before the civil war 
and used for a hotel, but this letter was written 
more than twenty years earlier. 


California, Cole County, Missouri 
July 1, 1841 
Dear brother and sister: 

I sit down to acknowledge, the receipt by 
last mail of your most acceptable letter of May 
24 last, which gives the pleasing intelligence that 
you and family, as well as the rest of our friends, 
are enjoying that inestimable blessing of health 
without which wealth and fzame are without value. 
This leave all of us in good health for which we 
out to be thankful to the great donor from whom 
all the comforts of life must flow, but from which 
the human heart is prone to forget. 

I am as you have been informed keeping 
a public house in this place and tending my farm. 
The business in this line is too small to justify my 
whole attention, so I therefore raise my own bread 
meat and vegetables. I am as yet undetermined 
whether I will continue here another year or not, as 
I am renting and the prospects of the place would 
ify the expense of making improvement 

22 miles west of Jefferson City 


time for working our corn which looks fairly well 
and if it should be showery this month and next 
we will have an abundant crop. Our wheat harvest 
commenced a week or ten days ago, which I think 
is more than an average crop. The straw is short 
owing to the dry weather, but the head is well 
filled and clear of rust. 

Money is very scarce and produce almost 
a drag. Wheat is worth only fifty cents and corn 
one dollar per barrel of 5 bushels, oats 25 cents, 
bacon 5 cents, and dull. Horses, mules and cattle 
are slow sale, there being no purchasers in the 
county. How long this state of affairs will continue 
is not for me to say. I think there is little ground 
to expect a change for the better, unless there is 
soundness and uniformity restored to the currency, 
which, it is believed can only be effected through 
the intervention of a National Bank, properly 
and strictly {guardee}. We have the strongest 
guarantee from the acknowledged ability and 
sterling patriotism now at the head of the affairs 
that every thing that human wisdom can devise 
will be done to correct the errors and reform the 
abuses of the former administrations. The golden 
era that was to commence with the expiration of 
the National Bank, according to the prediction of 
the politicians who have so recently been swept 
form power, I am inclined to think will never come 
to pass, but is now universally admitted to be the 
biggest humbug of modern times. Agreeable to 
my opinion the best way to nearest approximate 
to gold and silver currency, is to establish national 
banks whose paper will be better than gold and 
silver. This was the case with the paper of the 
late bank, because in the north and east it was 
always at par, and in the south and west it was at 
a premium — and J would like to know what any 
man would want better than a bank note which he 
can convert into gold or silver as he pleases. But 
enough of politics. : 
You say Robert Sey is ti 


be contented with attending to their own business, 
with interfering with that of their neighbors. 

That slavery is an evil few men will deny, 
butis thescheme argued by these fanatics calculated 
to arrest or mitigate the evil — I think not. They 
cannot force the slave holders to emancipate their 
slaves, for they claim for themselves the right to 
act as they think proper with regard to their slaves. 
The mistaken and ill judged philanthropy of the 
{abolintionists} have been a real disadvantage to 
the slaves themselves by any legislation to pass i} 
laws that greatly abridge their liberties. 

An unfortunate occurrence took place last { 
April in Benton County in this state. James Turk, } 
the second son of Hiram H. Turk got in a quarrel L 
with a man named Knowel who seized a gun and i} 

; 
shot him — he died instantly. HH 
A few days ago the 66 convicts in the | 


penitentiary at Jefferson City formed a break out 
and in the absence of most of the guards, killed the 
overseer who carried the keys to the penitentiary 
by knocking him down and repeating the blows 
until life was extinct. They then took the key and 
opened the gate and eight or nine made their escape, 
but most of them have since been captured. _ 

1 would be glad if you, pa. make i 


would see many thine that Ww 

you for your time and troul : 
be worth the trip to see our 
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VOICES FROM THE PAST 


Excerpts from THE MonirEau County HERALD 
1936 


THE D.A.R. 


The organization of Hannah Jack Chapter 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution, was 
effected October 18, 1913, with a membership of 
seventeen. 

The following were the first officials: 
Regent: Mrs. T. J. Buchanan 
Vice-Regent: Mrs. R. Q. Roache 
Recording Secretary: Miss Mary Pierce 
Corresponding Secretary: Miss Clara 
Sunderland 
Registrar: Mrs. R. M. Embry 
Treasurer: Miss Elizabeth Nash 
Historian: Mrs. Lee Allee 
The other Chapter members besides 
the officers were Mesdames L. M. Gray and C. 
J. Ladman; Misses Geraldine Buchanan, Laura 
Dalton, Annie Laura Nash, Metta Stevenson, 
Clare Stevenson, Pearl Gordon, Madelyn Cole, 
Katherine Rice and Nell Rice. 
From the files of the Herald we print the 
account of the first meeting: 
“Mrs. George B. McFarlane, State Regent of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, came 


Baifwvotder here: The eecne 
of Mrs. T. J. Buchanan, and 


Buchanan was elected 
peve Roache, Vice- 


1932: Wilma Hargrove 
1933: Charlotte Gattermeir 
1934: John Hert 
1935: Jack Harvey 
This year the local Chapter is interested 
in discovering the oldest mills and oldest buildings 
in the county, and the earliest trails thru the county. 
It is locating the graves of Revolutionary soldiers 
and of the War of 1812. In the near future it will 
officially mark the grave of Jeremiah Clay, the 
grandfather of Ewing Clay, which is located near 
Lupus. 
The present officers are: 
Regent: Mrs. J. A. Paegelow 
Vice-Regent: Mrs. J. R. Proctor 
Recording Secretary: Mrs. Emma 
MacDonnell 
Corresponding Secretary: Miss 
Marion Flynt 
Registrar: Miss Katherine Rice 
Treasurer: Mrs. L. M. Gray 
Historian: Mrs. D. L. Stark 


_ THE BOY SCOUTS 


The first organization of Boy Scouts 
in California was in the month and year the 
Armistice was signed, November 1918, when 
ten boys enrolled. By March 1919, Troup No. 1, 
boasted two full patrols of 8 boys each, with four 
boys waiting for the organization of a third patrol. 
They met every Saturday afternoon upstairs in 
the Moser building. They organized two strong 
basketball teams. George P. Ingersoll was the first 
Scoutmaster, and he gave a great deal of his time 
and energy to the work. The Assistant Scoutmaster 
was L. P. Embry, who had just returned from army 
service and took charge of the drilling, marching 


and signaling, popular with this group of scouts. 


_ Attorney Embry tells of one time when a — 
creek. was not possible for camping, they 
ti 


upon hitting the ground. These pup-tents and other 
equipment were bought from generous donations 
from public spirited citizens. At that time there 
were three members on the Troop Committee: 
George P. Stegner, L. B. Meyer and L. F. Hert. 

Eagle Patrol consisted of Edward 
Burford, Herman Murray, Arthur Friedmeyer, 
Eugene Dritt, Winston Jones, Alfred Meusch, 
Freddie Hempel, Lenley Hunter, Ralph Blackburn, 
Kelly Garrett, Harold Miller, Raymond Mueller, 
Harold Ziebold and Virgil Allen. 

For several years Re. Dewar of the 
Presbyterian church was a most enthusiastic 
Scoutmaster, and untiring in his efforts. 

Under the sponsorship of the John Jobe 
Post of the American Legion, with E. R. Proctor, 
Commander, California Troup No. 20, was 
reorganized April 16, 1931. Members of the Troup 
Committee were H. F. Heck, Barnard Houser and L. 
P. Embry. R. R. Conrad was appointed Scoutmaster 
and Frank S. Fischer Assistant. Twenty-three boys 
were enrolled as Tenderfoot Scouts. The same scout 
committee served in 1932. In 1933 the committee 
consisted of Rev. A. G. Day, Bernard Houser and 
W. W. Harvey; and in 1934 of Dr. D. L. Stark, W. 
W. Harvey and Dr. Glen Summers. During all this 
time R. R. Conrad was the capable Scoutmaster. 
In February 1935, a group of parents sponsored 
the troup with the following committee members: 
Dr. Glen Summers, w. W. Harvey, C. E. Hunsaker 
and Harry C. Thomas, and Mr. Conrad again was 
appointed Scoutmaster. The Scout Troop reached 
its highest membership in 1934 with 30 enrolled. 
In 1935 the membership was 20. Some of the boys 
who became leaders in Scouting were Ned Cole, 
Jr., Billy Harvey, John Wells, Ralph Robb, Ben 
Stark, Stanley Cartwright, Eugene Hensley and 
Earl Dorzab, who served as patrol leaders. 


WEDNESDAY READING CLUB 


charter members, Mrs. Streit and Mrs. Swillum 
have passed on. Mrs. Peaker was the club’s first 
president, and the first regular meeting was held 
at the home of Mrs. C. E. Bor, where rules 
and regulations were perfected. The meetings 
were to be held at the homes of the members in 
alphabetical order. A program committee was 
annually appointed by the president for the year’s 
program and these were printed in booklet form. 
A critic was also appointed at this time. The object 
of the club was, “mental progression.” Sociability 
was also to be no minor consideration. 
The nature of the studies has been 
varied. It is recalled that for the first program 
an historical and interesting novel by Thomas 
Blennerhasset, was read. Roll call at this early 
stage was responded to by quotations from 
prominent authors. During a later period roll call 
answers have been quite varied and interesting 
and are continuing in that vein. A few programs 
dating back to the years 1917-1924 record the 
subjects of American History, Literature, Music, 
and composers of seven different countries, and 
one booklet devoted to mythology. Both books 
and magazines furnished subject matter. At one 
time the Bay View Magazine ran its course. At 
the present time miscellaneous subjects are being 
used, each member choosing her own article. 
The present officers of the cha 
President: Mrs. C. C 


E. Born and Miss Minnie Wieneke. Two of these 
: 
| 


Instrumental music by Miss Bess Blakeman was 
__a feature of the afternoon. The guests were asked 
to identify the members of the club who appeared 
in green dominoes and white masks. The ninth 
anniversary was at the home of Mrs. Wm. Heck. 
The Barasso orchestra furnished music for the 
occasion. Mrs. J. Q. Bybee, Miss Gertrude Heck 
and Miss Ruth Williams assisted the hostesses in 
entertaining the guests. The silver anniversary was 
celebrated at the Country Club. Silver candelabra 
and St. Patrick motifs on the dining table, lent 
beauty to a birthday cake with 25 green and white 
candles. At this time a history of the club was 
given by Miss Minnie Wieneke. 

; Four of the charter members of the club 
are now in the club; Mrs. Treiber, Mrs. Haldiman, 
4 Mrs. Blumsteagel and Miss Wieneke. 


- [California ~ Aurora] 
: oe Alumni Presidents Since Organization 


: ae Raye Moniteau County Herald 
May 21, 1936 


1911: Eva Cavers 
1912: Mrs. T. M. Fulks 
1913: Mrs. F. A. Rice 
1914: Madelyn Cole 
1915: Miss Frances Williams 
(25" Anniversary) 
; Mrs. F. L. Ehrhardt 
: Gertrude Heck 
8: Eva Cavers 


1932: 
1933: 
1934: 
1935: 
1936: 


Mrs. L. P. Embry 

Mrs. Harold Freidmeyer 
Mrs. E. R. Proctor 

Mrs. J. A. Paegelow 
Mrs. Paul Smith 


FORTUNA 


FORTUNA HAD LONG STRUGGLE 
AGAINST BIG ODDS BUT 
WON FIGHT AT LAST 


CALIFORNIA DEMOCRAT 
August 1, 1927 


How a group of Moniteau Co. men pitted 
themselves against the will of a railway company, 
fought for more than 20 years and finally won was 
told to a representative of the Democrat recently 
by P. J. Schmidt, the man who named Fortuna and 
who has been perhaps more responsible for its 
growth and development than anyone else. 

The affair started in 1880 when the 
Boonville-Versailles branch line railway was 
built and the company chose to make a town at 
Akinsville in Morgan county 2 % miles southwest 
of Fortuna. A switch was put in there and a station 
provided and it looked as though that place was 
destined to be the shipping and trading center for 
the surrounding country. The company is said to 
have agreed not to establish any town between 
- Akinsville and Tipton. 

Such an arrangement did not suit Ace 
Drake, who owned the land where Fortuna now 
stands and a great deal adjacent to it. He offered to 
donate 10 acres of ground for a town site to anyone 
who would establish a store at the present site 
of Fortuna. This offer was accepted by Godfrey 
Weber, a farmer of near Tipton. 

Weber established a store but had other 
interests which prevented his giving it personal 
attention. This was the status of things when Mr. 
Schmidt came on the scene. 

Sixteen years old and just from Coeln, 
Germany, where he was born and reared, Mr. 
Schmidt went to Tipton because his parents had 
some acquaintances there. He soon got to know 
Mr. Weber and was supe to work i in the Dew 
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then 1881 and th store had b 
for nearly ayear 


things began looking better, but Uncle Sam was 
not satisfied. Mr. Weber had named the place 
Datzen for a friend of his. The government at 
first accepted this, then later complained to Mr. 
Schmidt as postmaster that the name was so much 
like names of some other towns in the state that 
mail was constantly getting mixed up. } 

“Get us a new name for your post office,” | 
the authorities wrote the boy postmaster, “and be 
sure it is not like the name of any other town.” 
In his childhood, while attending school, Mr. 
Schmidt had read some stories regarding Greek 
gods. He became interested in this subject and 
spent considerable time studying it. 

With the instructions from Washington 
in his mind he began thinking about the various 
gods and goddesses he had read about. The name 
of “Fortune” goddess of fortune, came into his 
thoughts. Why would not that be a good selection 
for the place the postal authorities had asked him 
to name? Yes, it was just the thing and it even 
denoted the ambition the boy hoped to realize. 

Still, with that “e” at the ending it just did 
not suit his fancy as a name for a town. Why not 
change it to “a”? Someway it looked a little better 
and seemed a little more appropriate. 

So the post office department at Washington was 
notified that the new name chosen was “Fortuna.” 
Mr. Schmidt received a reply saying that this 
name was not only acceptable but that it was 
particularly well-selected for the that there 
was not another town in 1 the entire United States 
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Schmidt prospered in his mercantile enterprise. 
He believed in the town he had named and in the 
future of it and the surrounding community. He 
fe became a leader for things that would tend to 
make it grow. 

Farmers in the immediate vicinity of 
Fortuna were likewise ambitious to make it a 
trading and shipping center. The greatest drawback 
was the attitude of the railway company in not 


+ recognizing Fortuna and refusing to give it any 
af shipping facilities. 

ib At last the citizens raised money to build 
s | a switch and platform. The railway company 
i accepted this and a switch of 3-car capacity and 
iu! an 8-foot platform were put in. 


* “That was a great platform,” said Mr. 
i { Schmidt. “A train had to stop just right if you were 
the able to step off on the boards.” 

ih Still, there was no depot and no stock 
yards. Schmidt donated ground for stock pens 
Ry and money for building them was made up in the 
| community. How badly these yards were needed 
f and the support those who promoted their building 
i received is shown in the fact that 200 carloads of 
stock were shipped from them the first year. 

After more than 20 years in which Schmidt 
and those associated with him made trips to the 
cities, “wined and dined” officials and brought 
every poss le pouuence to bear, the railway 


se in the struggle. 
become the agent and 


after a few rich veins of lead and jack were struck. 
Eastern capitalists came almost pell mell for a 
time, securing leases and financing “diggings.” 
At one time thirty-eight different companies were 
operating mines in the vicinity of Fortuna. 

“When the bubble burst it hit us all hard,” 
said Mr. Schmidt, “we never expected it and were 
not prepared for such a thing. The ore was here 
and it looked as though it would take years to 
work it all out. Here’s what caused the trouble. 
Some of the big companies got into litigation 
over their holdings, accusing each other of going 
beyond property limits in operation. This caused 
the big mines to shut down and quit pumping out 
the water. After this the water ran into the little 
mines so fast that it was not possible to pump it 
out and operate at a profit. They all shut down. 
Those big mines kept ground all around here 
drained of water. We could even tell it in our wells 
in Fortuna. The mines did not close down because 
of lack of ore. There was plenty of it and still is.” 

Numerous citizens of Fortuna and vicinity, 
with Schmidt as president, organized a corporation 
known as the Fortuna Mercantile Company during 
the boom time. They built what is probably the 
largest single store room in Moniteau county and 
stocked it fully. When the bubble burst, there was 
no need for such a stock of goods and eventually 
stockholders lost heavily. 

Mr. Schmidt has held every office there 
ever was to hold in Fortuna’s town government 
and has handled every line of goods that was ever 
sold there. It was his ambition that people be able 
to buy at Fortuna anything they might want. He 
never had a lumber yard but he shipped to Fortuna 
in all 65 carloads of lumber before a lumber 
yard was put in. He offered to donate the land to 
anyone who would build a lumber yard and this 


> proposition was finally accepted. The lumber yard 


was cok and he ceased handling lumber. Someone 


organizing that institution. 

The man who named Fortuna, himself a 
Catholic, realized that he could not hope to have 
a church there of his own denomination. But he 
wanted churches. He made an offer of the ground 
upon which to build, $50 in cash and the material 
at cost to the first denomination which would put 
up a church. This offer was at last accepted by the 
M. E. denomination. 

“One situation that we had to overcome in 
the early history of Fortuna,” said Mr. Schmidt, 
“was the matter of getting east and west roads. 
When people wanted to come to Fortuna from the 
east or the west they had to go through a lot of 
gates. There were no roads. They did not like to 
do this. They would rather drive further and go to 
Tipton. We worked hard for roads, secured right- 
of-ways and finally got it so coming to Fortuna 
was comparatively easy from any direction.” 

During the administration of former 
Governor Gardner, Mr. Schmidt was appointed 
state factory inspector for Western Missouri 
district and continued at this work until 1917 
when he was stricken with blood poisoning. This 
attack caused complications to set in which forced 
him to undergo five operations and remain in 
his bed for a year. It left him slightly lame and 
he has not entered again into any more strenuous 
business venture than being general agent for the 
St. Louis Mutual Life Insurance Company. He 
lives in a pretty and comfortable home in the town 
which has been his delight with his wife and two 
daughters. 

In reply to a question as to whether or not 
he feels repaid financially or otherwise for the 
effort he has put forth for Fortuna, Mr. Schmidt 
replied: “Well, perhaps, in satisfaction. You know 
it was my ambition to see Fortuna become a real 
town. It has almost been my life’s work. And I 


feel that we have a town here that we can well be 


proud of.” 
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Mining Operations 


The Fortuna area had many mines in the 
early part of the 20th century as the following ar- 
ticles reprinted from THE ForTUNA RECORD news- 
paper attest. Tue FortuNA RECorD was published ii 
in Fortuna beginning February 20, 1903. Only 
two issues are still known to exist. No information 
is available about how long the paper remained in I 
business. 


IN THE MINING FIELD 


; 

i 
FortuNA RECORD | 
June 25, 1903 | 


Happenings of Interest That has Occurred 
Since Our Last Issue 


The Gundling will ship a car of jack 
tomorrow. 
Otto Keiser is doing some prospect drilling 
for Smith & Kernohan just south of the Belmont. 
The Youngstown Lead & Zinc Co. are now 
drilling 5their third hole on their property here. 
They run into a clay pocket in the third hole and 
it was necessary to case, delaying drilling a ge } 
while but they are now fae at it again 


The first hole is said to b oak 0 fe 


shaft on their [proprrty] northeast of town. Work 
is to begin immediately. The company has already 
placed an order for machinery and it will be 
installed immediately so as to be ready for use as 
soon as needed. We are glad to see this company 
begin operations on their property as the drill 
showed it to be rich in lead and jack. They also 
have a coal proposition and expect to get enough 
coal from their shaft to run the machinery. Ab 
Newkirk is superintendent for the company. 

The Rochester is now 60 feet. 

A steam hoister was moved to shaft No. 
2 on the Wolf property today. A derrick is being 
built and they expect to resume singing Monday. 

The Missouri is now down to a depth of 
105 feet and their dirt is getting better with every 
shot. We wouldn’t be surprised to see a mill go up 
at their shaft at an early date. 

John G. Tillman, superintendent of the 
Horseshoe, was in town the fore part of the week. 
They expect to put in machinery at the Horseshoe 

in the near future and resume sinking. 

_ J. E. Koontz, superintendent of the 

Bluff ‘Springs, received a telegram from New 

ensburg k West Va., Tuesday announcing the 

Mr. Koontz left immediately 
e. Col. Wolverton has charge 

: Mr. Koontz absence. 

Springs is loading two cars of 


the Bluff Springs will be 
arket regularly after this. 


Mining Notes 


FoRTUNA RECORD 
July 9, 1903 


Superior Lead & Zinc Co. Begin Sinking. 
Other Work Being Done 


The Gundling will ship a car of lead 
tomorrow. 

The Rochester is down 85 feet. They will 
try to get down 100 feet before installing their 
pump. 

The Newkirk shaft is down 28 feet. Part of 
their machinery has arrived which will be installed 
immediately. 

The Mary M. is running a drift to a drill 
hole on the east side of the shaft, the ground is 
open and they are getting some shines. Their best 
dirt so far is in the west drift. 

A.M. Baldwin, of Cleveland, O., a 
representative of the Cleveland — Fortuna Mining 
Co., came in the first part of the week and [words 
missing due to tear] done on that property. 

Operation were suspended at the Woodyard 
last Friday until Mr. Woodyard returns from the 
east. He is expected back next week, when they 
will begin running drifts. Contractor Marvin has 
the contract for three 100 foot drifts. 

The Superior Lead & Zinc Co., started a 
shaft on the Drake tract Tuesday morning. Frank 
Griffin has the contract and is down about nine 
feet. They are building their derrick and boiler 
room and the machinery is expected in the near 
future. 


peat: 2 _PERTUCH & CARTER 


THE MINING OUTLOOK IN THE 
FORTUNA DISTRICT FOR THE 
YEAR 1905 


THE Missouri Mai 
February 16, 1905 


We are in receipt of numerous inquiries 
from many places in the east asking what is doing 
in this district and what the prospects are for the 
coming year in mining circles in Moniteau county. 
These inquiries are coming too fast for us to answer 
by letter and we take this method of replying. We 
propose giving a general resume of the condition 
as it exists today in the Fortuna district and intend 
making it in a plain unvarnished manner as 
intelligently as we can. 

For more than thirty years the mining 
of lead and jack has been carried on in this and 
adjoining counties in a desultory fashion by men 
whose capital consisted mainly of muscle and 
time, a great many places were found where lead 
was to be found from the grass roots down. These 
places were locally known as “pockets,” some of 
them furnished thousands of dollars worth of lead. 
In some of these places only lead was to be had, 
in others were found occasionally some jack but 
the latter never occurred in large quantities, the 
greater quantity of jack obtained was in Morgan 
county which lies on the west of this county. In that 
county some very considerable quantities of jack 
or zinc ore were found both in the north part of that 
county and in the central and southern portions. A 
large number of shafts were sunk in all parts of 
the district all of which stopped as soon as water 
was reached. In many of them lead or jack was 
found in sufficient quantities to pay all expenses 


and leave a good percentage of profit. This sort of _ 
mining was carried on with areasonable degreeof — 


are informed mineral worth when it was mined 
$100,000 was taken out. In Morgan county at 
the Buffalo mine about $100,000 worth of lead 
was found, the “Little Rosa” between Tipton 
and Fortuna yielded about a car load of lead, the 
“??fagtmeyer” southwest of Fortuna in later years 
turned out four or five car loads of jack and lead. A | 
whole lot of other places in this county (Moniteau) . 
and Morgan county have yielded lead and jack in | 
shipping quantities and all from places locally 
known as surface mines. 

The first mining in the Fortuna district 
where steam machinery was used to any extent 
was in Morgan county at the “Bluff Spring” 
about two miles northwest of Fortuna on a small 
stream known as the Richland. A shaft was put 
down to the depth of about 150 feet, jack was 
encountered at a depth of 80 feet and for some 
time large quantities of ore were taken out and 
shipped from the place. Here was a complete set 
of mining machinery such as is used in mining 
lead and zinc, unfortunately mining operations 
here were conducted in a very expensive and 
wasteful manner until the roof became unsafe 
and the first body of ore worked out. The owners 
became dissatisfied with the situation and mining 
was stopped. Afterward (some years) attempts 
were made to open the mine, but th > attempts 
came to naught, the machinery 
and the place almost faded out o: 


a car load of jac 


— Ts Se | 


manner and at considerable expense it was not till 
the winter of 1901-02 that they began sinking a 
shaft. At a depth of 98 feet they ran into some 
extremely rich ground and as soon as machinery 
could be procured and put up they began mining 
and shipping lead. This continued for about a year 
when they disposed of a part of their holdings to an 
eastern company known as the Standard. As soon 
as it became known that the Quigley company 
had struck lead in large quantities, people began 
coming to the district. Thousands of acres were 
put under option running from $50 to $1,000 per 
acre. All sorts of people came here from all parts 
of the country, the lands in the immediate vicinity 
of Fortuna were all under option at fancy prices, 
very few of the newcomers were miners or had 
any knowledge of mining, however every one 
of the pretenders wore miner’s boots, corduroy 
pants and flannel shirts. Their pockets were full of 
“samples” from “their shafts”. “Companies” were 
organized by the scores, they ran out their lands 
under option in four acre lots and put them “on 
the market” at $2,500 and upward per acre. From 
a hamlet of half a dozen houses Fortuna grew 
into quite a large town, six hundred inhabitants. 
Shafts were going down in a hundred different 
places near the town, every hobo on the road was 
hurrying to the new “Eldorado”. 

Strangers were plentiful, their pockets full 
of “specimens” their heads full ofschemes to do the 
susceptible “tenderfoot” 
out of his cash. This was 
the business carried on in 
this camp for two or three 
years. 

Honest men 
became tired of the 
outlook, their money 
was going into holes in 
the ground at a rate that 
was very surprising to 
say the least. Finally 
the adventures quietly 
folded their tents and 
hied themselves away to 
“green fields and pastures — 

new”. They had done all 


the “good” possible, their time in this camp was 
up, their occupation gone. 

The substantial men of the district were left here 
alone, they kept right on with their work. Mills 
have been built at the “Bluff Spring,” and the 
“Standard” and on the Hardy property. Mineral 
was being shipped right along and it seemed that 
the district was in a fair way to gain recognition 
as one of the large mineral producing districts of 
the state. 

One of the last mining propositions in the 
district to get on its feet is known as the Pittsburg 
Lead Zinc & Co. This place includes twenty acres 
about three miles east of Fortuna and is located 
on the same range in which are the ““Gundling and 
Standard” .This place is now being developed by 
Geo. C. Buell and appears to be on a well defined 
lead of mineral. A great deal of development 
work has been done here during the few months 
Mr. Buell has had the place in charge, two shafts 
have been suck to a depth of about 100 feet. 
One of these shafts is situated near the creek on 
the south side of the property; the other shaft is 
farther east on the same side of the ridge which 
divides the property. In the southernmost shaft the 
mineral was struck at a depth of thirty feet. A drift 
extends from this shaft about 100 feet all the way 
in mineral in good paying quantities, at a depth of 
eighty feet the mineral is again encountered but 
in larger quantities. In the other shaft, No. 2 the 
mineral is again encountered as in shaft No. 1, and 


134 


again the second run is found in No. 2 as in No. 
1. Thus proving beyond a doubt the extent of the 
ore deposit. The ore thus found in the upper and 
lower levels is the ore known as “milling ore” and 
will run all the way from five to twenty per cent 
lead and jack about evenly divided, the margin for 
profit seems to be as large as in the best mines 
at Joplin, ore running as low as three per cent 
contains a large per cent of profit when worked 
with machinery now in use in the best mines. 
The development work now done further shows 
the mineral to exist in what is popularly known 
as the blanket formation, this is demonstrated by 
the drill holes and the tunneling already done. The 
richest run of ore was found by the drill at a depth 
of 165 feet and continued to 190 feet, below which 
depth the drill went to a depth of 250 feet all told 
but no more mineral below the 180 feet level was 
encountered. 

The field offers the best inducements for 
the investment of capital as the mining of lead 
and zine does not require such vast amounts of 
money to develop as required in developing other 
mineral. The Pittsburg is handy to a shipping point 
which will greatly reduce marketing expenses. 
A force of experienced miners are now at work 
getting this mine into shape to at once furnish a 
mill with plenty of high grade ore for reduction. 
Mining can be carried on here with small expense 
aS appearances seem to indicate that there will 
be no surplus water to fight. A fine coal mine is 
located less than a mile from the property and it 
certainly looks to us as if the finished product was 
to go on the market with so little expense that this 
place will be about the best paying proposition. 

We are informed that the Bluff Spring 
Mine will be reopened as soon as spring weather 
shall permit. North of the Bluff, a company from 
Ohio are preparing to put men at work developing 
the McNeil property. Between this place and 
Bluff Springs a West Virginia company intends to 
resume work on the Sims place where they have 
uncovered an elegant prospect. dipey is the sort 


of people we are glad to welcome 
is the kind of folks we cor 


THIXTONS, DRAKES, AND HAYS?’ IN 
COUNTY 100 YEARS -- CELEBRATE 


CauirorniA Democrat, October 15, 1936 


Just one century ago, in October, 1836, 
three little families moving from Kentucky 
arrived in Moniteau county, and, finding it to their 
liking, settled near the present site of Fortuna. The 
immigrants were James D. Thixton and his wife, 
the former Sarah Eliza Sously and their three 
small sons; Fount Hays and his wife, formerly | 
Liza Thixton, and their son and daughter; and Asa 
Drake and his bride. 

The Thixtons settled where U. S. 
Blankenship now lives, about three quarters 
of a mile northwest of the present Jess Thixton 
home, which is a part of the original grant of land 
homesteaded by James D. Thixton at twelve-and- 
one-half cents an acre. The parchment grant to this 
land is now in the possession of Frank Thixton, 
who also has the old Kentucky long rifle and 
powder horn belonging to his grandfather. 

At the time of their arrival, William Henry 
Thixton was five years old, Peter S. was three, and 
Alfred was not quite a year old. Three more sons, 
John T., Thompson M. and David H., were bom to 
them here. All are dead now, Peter S. having been 4 
killed by bushwhackers during the Civil war, and 
another of them having died of typhoid a that 
time. 


emits 


Amanda and Douglas, were born here. Amanda 
died in infancy. 

Sunday the descendants of these four 
couples gathered at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Jess 
Thixton, southeast of Fortuna, to celebrate the 
anniversary of the arrival of their forefathers in 
this county. There were over a hundred persons 
present, nearly all of them descended from one 
or more of these pioneers. Two sons of James D. 
and Sarah Eliza Thixton married daughters of the 
Drakes, John T. Thixton marrying Mary Ann Drake 
and Thompson marrying Amanda Catherine, and 
| there were a number present who were descended 
from one of these unions, and so were celebrating 
d 
; 


the arrival of four ancestors instead of two. 

i\ It was found that the oldest living 
4 descendant of the Thixtons is Sally Ann Thixton 
4 Drake, a daughter of William Henry Thixton, 
y oldest of the six Thixton sons. She is 79 years old. 
The youngest Thixton of the name is 11-month 
old Troy Allen Thixton, son of Charles Thixton 
and a descendent of Thomas Thixton and Amanda 
| Catherine Drake. There are now living 139 known 
i descendants of the original family. A number have 
been lost track of. 

Of the descendants of Asa Drake, 383 are 
now known to be living, the oldest being his son, 
James Richard, and the youngest of the name 
being Dean Wilson Drake, 3 year old son of Edgar 
Drake, southeast of Fortuna. 

Jim D. Hays is the oldest living member of 
ys roe the youngest being Robert 


son of Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
, who formerly lived in 


<« would ride the train out every moring, work all 


THE GENERAL STORE: VANISHING 
WAY OF LIFE 


by Mrs. Mary Lou Lawson, 
THE T1PTON TIMES 
October 20, 1977 


The general store has nearly vanished as a 
way of life in America, replaced by supermarkets, 
department stores and hardware stores. 

To lifelong residents of the area, the general 
store is just something that has always been there 
and it takes a curious visitor to get them to recall 
what the store was like three quarters of a century 
ago. 

Carter’s Store, a frame building of two 
stories, was built 74 years ago by the late Mr. and 
Mrs. O. W. Carter, who had previously operated 
general stores, then known as Racket Stores, in 
Jonesburg and Higginsville. 

The Jonesburg store was opened shortly 
after their marriage on December 30, 1888 and 
about a year later, the Higginsville store was 
opened. 

From the year 1900 until 1903 Fortuna knew 
something of the life of a boom mining town. 
After a few veins of lead and jack were struck, 
people began rushing to Fortuna by the hundreds. 
Eastem capitalists rushed in to secure leases and 
finance work of the various mines. At one time 
there were 38 different companies operating mines 
in the vicinity. 

The town began to grow and it was at 
this time that Mr. and Mrs. Carter and their four 
children decided to leave Higginsville and build a 
general store at Fortuna. 

Inthe fall of 1901 Mr. Carter anda carpenter 
came to Fortuna to begin building the big store, 
just a half a block east of what is now Highway 


5. Due to the crowded conditions in the town, the 


two men rented a room at a hotel in Tipton. They 


age 4, and Helen, age 2, moved to the bustling 
little town. There were no regular store hours in 
those days. The store would open around six each 
morning and close each night after the last loafer 
would leave. Many times this would be around 
midnight. Virgil remembers how the old timers 
would tell stories of when they first came to this 
vicinity. They would take their yoke of oxen and 
go to Boonville once a year to get their supplies. 
They planned on the round trip taking about one 
week. Some of the supplies were green coffee 
beans, denim, and factory (called muslin today). 

To give some idea of the size of Fortuna, 
the businesses in 1902 were as follows: a jewelry 
store, owned by Clark Stover; a restaurant, pool 
hall and bowling alley, owned by Thomas Roach 
and Sam Estell; another restaurant, owned by Dan 
Shafer. Pete Bechtel and Perry Gunther each had 
grocery stores. 

Charles Avery had a hardware store and 
Leander Johnson, a barber shop. There were two 
saloons, and two lumber yards, The Linsley Yard, 
operated by Tom McKinney and Robert Hays and 
the Ferguson yard, operated by E. D. Ferguson; 
two doctors, Dr. W. B. Hunter and Dr. G. S. Wilson; 
two broom factories, the Fortuna Broom Factory 
and Pete Bechtels; two banks, the Fortuna State 
Bank and The Bank of Fortuna; 
a home bakery and grist mill, 
owned by Bud Mode; and a 
livery stable, operated by Jack, 
John and Ed Carter; a millinery 
store, owned by Miss Georgia 
Carter; and George Thomas, 
Charles Smoyer and Ben 
Henry, each ran a blacksmith 
shop. Otto Laudel and O. W. 
Carter each had general stores 
and Polie Sparks opened a 
shoe repair shop. I. C. Paterson 
operated a drug store and Walter 
H. Head printed a newspaper, 
The Fortuna Record, and Wm. 
Wendleton had a law office. 

In 1902, after almost 20 


attractive little station was built with A. A. Brenton 
becoming the first paid depot agent. Up until this 
time there was only a three car switch and an eight 
foot platform. 

In the summer of 1900, a meeting was held 
in the William Ferguson Lumber Yard. Rev. Koeth, 
the Methodist minister from Tipton, conducted the 
services. There were a number of conversions, 
and plans were started to build a church. The 
church building was started October 1, 1901 and 
was completed in the summer of 1902. William 
Conn of Tipton was the builder and many donated 
labor and time to the building. The Tipton church 
board had charge of the building, as the church at 
Fortuna was not organized until later. The church 
was used by the Christian, Baptist and Methodists 
until 1908 when the Baptist congregation built 
a church of their own and the Christian Church 
disbanded in 1933. 

The founders of Carter’s Store deaths 
occurred four days apart in 1921; Mrs. Carter 
dying on June 30, and Mr. Carter on July 4. 

It was then in 1921, that a son, V. O. (Bud) 
Carter, and a sister, Helen, bought out the other 
heirs and continued in the family business. 

In 1934 the brother and sister bought a 
store in Tipton, owned by the Rey. J. L. Freeman. 


years of continuous struggle, 
the railway company decided 
that Fortuna was worthy of 
a box car depot. In 1903, an 
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Helen became the wife of the Moniteau County 
Clerk, Elvin R. Lehman, in 1936. Mrs. Lehman 
passed away in 1939. 

Ten years later, Mr. Carter sold the Tipton 
store to his sons, Lloyd and John Carter. In 1956, 
the brother opened separate stores in Tipton, Lloyd 
retaining the name of Carter’s Store and moving 
further east on Moniteau Street, where he handles 
dry goods, clothing, and shoes. 

John bought the grocery and meat 
fi department, remaining at the same location, doing 
1 business under the name of John’s Food Market, 
i until 1965. 

In 1967, Donald Carter, a fourth generation 
merchant, opened a department store in Versailles 
f and in August of this year, opened another 
H}; department store in Eldon. Making Carter’s Stores 
| in Fortuna, Tipton, Versailles and Eldon. 

Mr. Virgil Carter was married in 1911 
a to Miss Rosa May Hunter and to this union, the 
two sons, Lloyd and John, both of Tipton, and a 
q daughter, Mrs. Melvin (Rosa May) Ball of Fortuna, 
q were born. Mrs. Carter’s death was in 1914. 

i A second marriage was to Miss Beulah 
ft Marie Bridges in 1923, three daughters being 
| bom to them, Edna Adaline passing away at the 
' age of nine months, in 1925, Mrs. Dan (Erma 

4 Lee) Johnson, and Mrs. Billie Tom (Mary Lou) 

i Lawson, both of Fortuna. 

? | : _ There are 14 grandchildren and 17 great- 
grandchildren. Virgil’s three sisters and a brother 
are deceased, Mrs. J. L. (Arline) Thomas; Ruth, at 
the age of seven, Mrs. Elvin (Helen) Lehman and 
De Hobart C. eaters. 


By candy and the cracker 
re remains a oe where 


REMEMBERS HIM AS YOUNG IN 
SPIRIT, WITH A GOOD 
SENSE OF HUMOR 


by Oma Wilson Lammert, published in the 
VERSAILLES LEADER STATESMAN 
no date given 


My father, Dr. G. S. Wilson, was a country 
doctor, who faithfully practiced his profession 
years ago in Fortuna. I remember him as young in 
spirit, with a good sense of humor, but yet, with a 
deep concern for his many patients. 

The town was a mining town in his day, 
rough and with many saloons, so my father spent 
many Saturday nights treating those wounded in 
drunken fights. 

He went, when called, with his faithful 
team of horses over muddy roads, ice or snow. 

Way back then, there were no wonder 
drugs and pneumonia was a sickness that was 
feared, but, Dad had the reputation of bringing 
people through their illness even if it meant sitting 
by their bedside until the crisis had passed. 

Dad’s fee for delivering babies was $25 
and these deliveries took place in the homes, since 
there were no modern hospitals. 

Thousands ofthe citizens ofthis community 
came into the world with his assistance. Some paid 
their bill, others didn’t for there were no welfare 
programs of financial assistance as we have today. 
Each was responsible for his own. 

During the flu epidemic of 1918 my father 
kept two teams of spirited horses. When one team 
wore out he hitched the fresh team to his buggy, 
not thinking of his own exhaustion. 

Many operations were performed in the 
home. I remember one was performed on the 
kitchen table on a patient that had a ruptured 
appendix, but he recovered and lived to a ripe old 


One day on the way to his office my father 
an 


he came to my father and asked him to pull a tooth. 
He died a few years later with only one tooth. 

My father was a Christian man and, 
although I never heard him pray, I believe he and 
God worked together through long hours at the 
bedsides of his patients. 

Dad was paid in many ways besides in cash 
but, at his death thousands of dollars remained on 
his books. 

A small boy in the community was thin 
and pale with no appetite, so Dad went to call on 
him, Dad said bluntly, “Get him a dog, he needs 
exercise’. Today the boy is professor in a southern 
college. 

My father hated the use of tobacco and 
was quick to express his feelings. As he grew older 
my husband often drove for him. One day they 
stopped to check on an elderly man just recently 
recovered from pneumonia. My father opened 
the door but quickly closed it. The smoke from 
the man’s pipe was pouring out of his room. Dad 
muttered when he reached his car, ““That old man’s 
alright or he wouldn’t be smoking that nasty old 
pipe. Let’s go”. 

In those days there were no malpractice 
suits, but, in the care of his patients I feel that he 
made few mistakes. j 

Quite a serious hunting accident happened. 
A young man was shot in the abdomen. With the 
help of an old doctor the bullet was removed. My 
father was dismayed when he saw tobacco juice 
drip from the old doctor’s mouth into the open 
wound. Although very near death, the patient lived 
to be an old man. 

Two medicines were considered very 
necessary. They were quinine and castor oil. My 
father used both extensively. 

When I was a little girl and someone came 
inquiring for him I could say, “I don’t know where 
he is but he’s helping someone somewhere”. 


I am proud to have been his daughter. The y 


memories I have of him are dear ones. Man: 
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DR. G. S. WILSON, DOCTOR 41 
YEARS, DIES AT FORTUNA 


With the passing of Dr. G. S. Wilson of 
Fortuna, who died January 7, 1940, this vicinity has 
lost one of its most beloved and useful citizens. 

Dr. Wilson who was 64 years and 3 months 
old died at 8 o’clock in the morning at his home. 
Death was attributed to coronary thrombosis. His 
last illness had been of about two weeks duration 
but he had been bothered with angina pectoris for 
six years. 

G. S. Wilson was born at Ulman, Missouri, 
October 9, 1875, the son of John S. and Susan 
Wilson. He lived in Ulman until he was 22, when 
he entered the medical school in St. Louis. He 
attended the Institute at Spring Garden, Valparaiso 
University, Valparaiso, Ind., in 1896 and was 
graduated from Barnes Medical College in 1900. 

Mr. Wilson was married August 1, 1898 
to Chloe Myrtle McClure at Ulman, Mo. Mrs. 
Wilson survives him. 

Following their marriage the Wilsons lived 
at St. Louis until he had completed his medical 
training and then came to Fortuna where they 
lived the past 41 years. 

Dr. Wilson had spent his life in service 
to others. Up to the last day he had ergs his 
ae and he was ps and lovec 


grandchildren. A brother, F. C. Wilson, preceded 
him in death. 

Funeral services were held at 11 o’clock 
Tuesday morning at Fortuna. Rev. W. H. Allee of 
Olean, a close friend of the doctor’s conducted 
the services. The Masonic Lodge was in charge 
and honorary pall bearers were members of the 
medical profession of Moniteau and surrounding 
counties. 

Pallbearers were, Frank Ferguson, Tom 
Carpenter, O. C. Roark, Emest Porter, M. D. 
Marriott, and Ed White. 

Interment was in the Eldon Cemetery 


From THE Fortuna RECORD 
June 25, 1903 


PORTER AKIN, 86, DIED 
NOVEMBER 29, 1940 


with the Mr. Carmel Baptist church, but when the 
Akinsville church was built in 1884, he moved 
his membership to that church where it remained 
for some fifty years. He was the son of a Baptist 
preacher and was the last of seven children. 

In 1874 he was married to Missouri Ann 
Dill who died in 1879. To this union two children 
were born, Bertha Gamora and John Will, both 
of whom preceded him in death. In 1880 he was 
married to Katie R. Baughman who died in 1888. 
To this union four children were born, Mrs. Mary 
Johns, Jefferson Island, Montana; Mrs. Louella 
Moore of Nevada; Grover Cleveland and Russell 
David who preceded him in death. 

In 1888 he was married to Mary E. Peoples 
Stone who died August 11, 1925. To this union six 
children were born, namely, Mrs. Grace Fewell, 
Versailles; George Akin, Columbia; Mrs. Gladys 
Brant, Tipton; Mrs. Goldie Thoss, Versailles, and 
Maude who died in infancy. He is also survived by 
21 grandchildren and a host of other relatives and 
friends. 

The active pallbearers were: Frank 
Stringer, Walker Moon, Glenn Fisher, George 
Baughman, Irvin Moon Charles Dill, Elmo Dill, 
and Erber Akin. The honorary pallberarers were 
D. D. Akin, Henry Akin, O. M. Moon, Jim Moon, 
Archie Dill and T. H. Wendleton. 

Uncle Porter, as everyone lovingly 
knew him, living almost his entire life in one 
neighborhood, passing away within a mile of 
the place where he was bom. For many years he 
owned a farm one mile north of Akinsville where 
he made his home until about 5 years ago when he 
decided he was getting too old to farm and sold 
the property to C. O. Fowler. He then purchased 
the former home of his brother, “Uncle Russ” 
Akin in Akinsville where he lived until his death. 
He had been staying with his daughter, Mrs. C. M. 
Fewell, for about a month before he died. He made 


he might live long enough to cast his vote for him 
in the November election, which he did. 

Uncle Porter had many close friends and 
for years he kept a scrapbook in which he placed 
newspaper clippings which concerned his friends 
and other news items which were of special 
interest. 

Uncle Porter was a passenger on the first 
train to run over the Versailles-Boonville branch 
of the Missouri Pacific some fifty-odd years ago, 
and on the last run before the road was abandoned, 
he was a passenger as a guest of the railroad. 
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H. F. Wenp.eton 


JUSTICE OF 
THE PEACE 


All Collections entrust- 
ed to my care will re- 
ceive Special Attention. 


Fortuna, Missouri. 


SMTVIT & KERNOHAN, 
TNVESIMENT BROKERS 


CHOICE MINING LAND BOTIL PROSPECTED AND U 
FOR SALE IN FEE OR 


Lots and Houses for Sale. 


Now is a good time to invest in property 
Residence Sites in 
Rapidly Growing Mining Town of Fortuna. 
For Prices and Terms call on or address, 


P. Bechtle, Fortuna, Mo. 


June 25, 1903 
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Ads from THE Fortuna REcorp, 

Best ice cream and ice cream soda in town at R. 

L. Hay’s. / 
/ 

Coal! Coal! Coal! 

We are now prepared to sell coal at our mines 3-4 

miles south of Clarksburg, Mo. Cheaper than coal 


was ever sold in the county. For the next 40 days 
we will sell for less than 8 cts. per bushel. 
W. H. WILLIAMS & SON 
Local News: O.C. Gabriel purchased 
the interest of Walter Sparks in the 
bowling alley Tuesday. The alley 
ie has received a liberal patronage 
since opening here and will no 
doubt be a paying investment for 
Mr. Gabriel. 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
EXCLUSIVELY. f 
- Bred For Utity for 20 Years. : Eggs in Season. f 
$1.00 per setting of 15, delivered, half price at home. After May, : 


15th, half price. * ; 
JOHN SINGER, FORTUNA, 


HIGH POINT 


HIGH POINT, MISSOURI 


THE TipTON TIMES 
August 22, 1878 


It may be assumed as a well established 
fact, that there are but few towns of its size in 
Central Missouri that are as flourishing as High 
Point. T. J. Hart has been engaged in the mercantile 
business at the “Point” for nearly twenty years. 
His trade has grown to mammoth proportions. 
His stock embraces almost everything required to 
supply the wants of the community; agricultural 
implements, stoves, household furniture, harness 
and many other wares, besides his ample stock of 
dry goods and groceries. 

Mr. J. L. Chambers, who has been engaged 
in the mercantile business here for the last two 
years, has recently taken into partnership with 
him Mr. M. D. Bandy, and they are doing business 

Wwe firm name of Chambers & eee This 


S padvaliy' mporaing, Dr. J. 


Wm. H. Fink are building fine 


gives employment to a large number of hands, and 
furnishes a market for all the flax that can be grown 
in the neighborhood. The flax, when prepared for 
the market, is shipped to St. Louis. This also gives 
employment to many teams, as the flax is hauled 
to California for shipment by rail. 

There are two churches, a Methodist and 
a Presbyterian, in the place. The Methodist is the 
leading society. 

The public school house is a very neat 
building, but is entirely too small to answer the 
purposes of the district. The people of High Point 
will never have a good school till another room 
is provided and a graded school established. No 
teacher can do justice to so many pupils as are 
collected here during the winter term. 


JAMESTOWN 
JAMESTOWN, MISSOURI 


THE T1PTON TIMES 
October 25, 1877 


Jamestown is situated in the midst of a 
thriving agricultural district, twelve miles north of 
California, four miles south of Missouri River, and 
about midway between Boonville and Jefferson 
City. It contains two dry goods stores, two drug 
stores, one hardware and furniture store, one 
saddler shop, one wagon maker, three blacksmith 
shops, one millinery store, one flouring mill, with 
which is connected a saw mill and a wool carding 
mill, one school house, one hotel, and three 
churches, viz: the German Methodist, the German 
Evangelical, and the Cumberland Presbyterian. 
Two first-class physicians are residents of the 
town, but their services are not in very great 
demand on account of the salubrity of the climate. 
At all events, people don’t die very fast, perhaps 
owing in part to the skill of the doctors-guess it 
is. 


IMPROVEMENTS 

The German Evangelical Society is 
building a new church with a seating capacity of 
about 150 persons. The church is nearly completed, 
and will be ready for dedication about the first of 
November. The building is a neat and substantial 
structure, and was erected by Mr. W. R. Bishop, 
of California. The M. C. Church South has built 
a new house of worship a short distance from the 
village, which we are informed is nearly or quite 
finished. 


THE SABBATH SCHOOL 
A Union Sabbath School has recently 
been organized with about forty scholars on theroll. 


The officers are H. W. Sheaffer, Superintendents 


A. H. Workman, Bssistany eh 


seem to take a lively interest in 
the children manifest anes 
school. A little 


discipline. We trust that much good may result 
from the labors of the S. S. teachers here and 
everywhere. 


THE SINGING SCHOOL 

Taught by Prof. E. M. Carrol, is one of 
which any community might well be proud. The 
performance to which we listened on Sunday 
evening was most excellent. The Professor has had 
many years of experience in teaching vocal music, 
and is gifted with a voice of great compass and 
sweetness of tone. Several members of his class 
have remarkably fine voices, and having enjoyed 
the advantage of the Professor’s instructions 
for some months past, are very proficient in the 
science of vocal music and living witnesses; to his 
success as an instructor therein. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 

The school house is a good sized, new and 
substantial building, and is furnished with the best 
quality of seats and desks. The blackboards also 
are first-class, having recently undergone repairs 
by which a new surface of liquid slate has been 
given them. A comfortable recitation bench and a 
set of primary charts are greatly needed. These the 
directors will undoubtedly supply in due time. The 
school numbers eighty and upwards when all are 
in attendance; sixty-three names are on the roll at 
present. Prof. C. A. Boyles has charge of 


a great risk in making a chang 


school is characterized by t 
and the papily are apparent 


all as a gentleman and a successful practitioner. 

Dr. Bybee is an old resident of Moniteau county, 
and is well known to most of our readers. He is a 
graduated of the American Medical College of St. 
Louis and has been located at Jamestown about 
eight months, and is meeting with success in the 
practice of his profession. The doctor is deservedly 
popular, 

MECHANICS 

The mechanics of Jamestown are among 
the best in the county. Mr. M. G. Opitz ‘holds the 
fort’ in the shoemaking business. He has been in 
Jamestown nine years, and is doing excellent work 
and having as many customers as he desires. 

As a blacksmith, Mr. A. H. Workman has 
the reputation of being a ‘workman that needeth 
not to be ashamed’. We ‘broke bread’ with him 
and his family and left them with impressions 
much in their favor. 


____ SADDLE AND HARNESS SHOP 
sk = =Mr eet Meyer i is doing an extensive 


ee astonished at the 
V oe zing his goods. 
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be old at prices 


MILLINERY 
Mrs. A. J. Embree’s millinery and 
dressmaking apartments are all that could be 
desired in a country village. New goods are 
received every month, and the latest styles are 
always to be found at her store. Dressmaking, 
cutting and fitting are done promptly and in the 
best style of the art. Mrs. Embree is also an active 
and efficient laborer in the Sabbath school, and we 
wish her success in every good word and work. 
Mr. Embree is a dispenser of drugs and 
medicines, and makes his headquarters at the 
other drug store. Our notes fail to furnish us with 
the name of the proprietor. 

Some other parties own property and do business 
in Jamestown, but as they are in no hurry to have 
their business interests made known to the public 
through the papers, we shall defer making mention 
of them till “a more convenient season’. 


EARLY JAMESTOWN HISTORY 


byWaldo P. Johnson 
BUNCETON EAGLE 
March 27, 1913 


The thrifty little town of Jamestown, 
located eleven miles northeast of California, in 
Moniteau county, and midway between Boonville 
and Jefferson City, dates its origin back to 1831, 
at which times Charles Hatton built the first 
dwelling on the site where Fred Gentzch’s hotel is 
now located. In 1837 John and Joshua Hightower 
established a tobacco factory there, and in 1841 
James Glazebrook opened a blacksmith shop, but 
“Uncle” Jimmy Moore was the first blacksmith in 
Linn township. The Hightower tobacco factory, 
which stood near the residence of Lewis Weisser, 
was later bought by A. P. and Joseph Adams. 

In 1846 S. L. and E. H. James, in whose 
honor the town was named, erected a mercantile 
house and did a general mercantile business 
for several years, and in 1873 the hamlet of 
1846 claimed a population of 300 and a local 
government. The business and professional circles 
of the town comprised; John B. Wolfe, merchant; 
S. H. Woodhull and J. T. Smith, physicians; H. 
A. Carroll, druggist; A. H. Workman and Henry 
Knierim, blacksmiths; F. Slefer, harness maker, 
Hecht & Kuhn, millers, and Peter Nickles, 
postmaster. The German Methodist and the 
Cumberland Presbyterians and the Masonic Lodge 
had organizations. 

Jamestown was incorporated in May 1873, 
when the following trustees were appointed; J. B. 
Wolfe, A. S. Maas, G. P. Barker, A. H. Workman 
and H. A. Carroll. At a meeting of the board on 
May 22, John B. Wolfe was elected president, H. 
H. Schafer, clerk, and J. H. Fulcher, Marshal. 

The first post office in the district was 
established one mile west of Jamestown, where 
William Harris now lives, by his father, John G. 
Harris. Later William Walker was postmaster, and 
after him, Mrs. Rainey had the office moved toners 


now hice. Next, Dr. White. ihadittiexot 
a mile east of the present town 
became Mees In1 


office located in his general store in Jamestown, 
and he was succeeded by Absalom Wilson. P. H. 
Rowland was postmaster during the war, being 
followed by V. B. Wilson. In 1879 J. B. Wolfe was 
in charge of the office and after came Peter Nickles; 
L. Frost, in 1877, and in 1885, Lewis Reed was 
appointed under the Cleveland administration. 

The first mill at Jamestown was built by 
Clark Hall in 1862, being located on a large pond 
where Dietzel’s blacksmith shop now stands, and 
was equipped with a circular saw and a set of corm 
burrs. The mill was later owned by Charlie Barker 
and Lewis Inglish, who moved it to the present 
site, where it is now owned by Wilson & Seitz. 

The first machine shop was established 
by Wegner & Kirschman, the first cook stove was 
owned by Rey. Snelling Johnson. The firstsorghum 
seed sown here was introduced by Robert Moore, 
and came from New York City and cost one dollar 
for a tablespoonful. The first buggy or carriage 
was owned by Mr. Thompkins and the first Poland 
China hogs were owned by W. W. Hall. Carter 
Inglish owned the first Spanish jack, and C. and 
W. Bodamer owned the first Jersey cattle. 

The first separator or improved threshing 
machine was bought by Judges H. H. Hudson 
and Robert Moore, ex-representative of Moniteep, 
County. 

John Marshall was the first to estab 
pottery, four miles west of town The 
was bought by John Inglish and th 
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“Oak Farm” was played at Woodman Hall February 
23 — the large hall being filled to its utmost. The 
entertainment was opened by a piano selection by 
Miss Francis Kirschman. The play opened with 
the apperance of W. F. Bower who played the part 
of Silas Weatherby the owner of “Oak Farm” and 
a rain agent —he was dressed in a comical costume 
of a flowing beard, cobb pipe and old time boots — 
acting his part in a very creditable manner. Ira and 
Barber Deakins sons of the Weatherby’s created 
much laughter. Leland Hoback played the part of 
the village post master and a money lender, garbed 
in swallow tail coat and silk hat, and did credit 
to himself in his manner of acting. Max Renzer, 
and the district school teacher, and Leslie Longan 
the village doctor were rivals in love — Miss Rose 
Carroll who played the part of Miss Warner — was 
the object of their affections. Each one of these 
derserve much praise for the excellent manner 
with they portrayed their parts. Silas Weatherby’s 
wife, Kathryne Muri, knew their tricks and was 


Others in cast: Barber Deakins, Meta Renzer, Leslie Longan. 


equal to the occasion. Lydia Weisser was a visitor 
at the Farm and showed her sweet, gentle and 
ladylike spirit in the character of Helen Trumball. 
Sophie Liechti in the part of Salie Smart showed 
her talents for acting were splendid. 

Lex Meyer and Meta Renzer of the primary 
room sang a duet “The Postman” which brought 
the house down in applause. The chorus sang 
“Star of Decending Night” was an enjoyable part 
of the program. 


No date on article, but handwritten note 
says “1912 Herald — The Oak Farm Play took in 
$51.05.” 
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HISTORIC DICK-KOBEL 
CABIN UNLIKELY TO 
ATTRACT TOURISTS 

THE Boonvitte Daity News- 1966 


Although the Dick-Kobel cabin near 
Jamestown has been nominated to the National 
Register of Historic Places, its owners know it 
will never become a tourist attraction. 

Its natural setting is beautiful enough. 
The cabin sits on a bluff, a little below the top, 
overlooking the valley made by Moniteau Creek. 
Viewed from the gravel road which winds at the 
foot of the bluff, it blends harmoniously with its 
wooded site. 

It’s attractive enough, too, with its warm 
rust-brown cedar clapboards, louvered shutters, 
and pleasing proportions. 

It’s also interesting enough, with its hand- 
hewn log walls, mud and straw “plaster” on the 
inside walls, and mud insulation beneath its floor. 
It also boasts the only example of true wattle and 
daub wall construction in the central section of the 
state. 

But it will never make a tourist attraction 
because it can be reached only by a steep dirt road 
that winds through a neighbor’s cow pasture. 

“In the old days, they just took a horse and 
wagon down the hill, any direction they wanted to 
go. They never did have a real road,” said William 
Kobel, the cabin’s present owner. 

The Kobel family probably had little need 
to travel, anyway, supplying most of their needs 
from their own snug homestead. 

“I imagine they just had to buy a few 
staples like salt, or things they couldn’t make,” 
Kobel said. 

“There was an apple orchard to the north of 
the house, and they raised several different grains 
like wheat, oats and corn. I helped tear down most 
of the outbuildings, and there was a root cellar, 
a henhouse, a smokehouse, and a drying barn, 
besides the cattle shed and barn. They even ground 
their own grain, with one of those mills where the 
horse is tied and walks around and around, “ he 
said. 


Today only one log barn remains, protected 
by corrugated metal sheets for its outside walls. 

William and his twin brother Wilbur were 
born in the cabin, in the same room where their 
father, John Jr., was born. The family moved in 
1918 to their new place, however, so William 
remembers little about living there. His sister 
Helen was the last to be born there before the 
move. No one has occupied the cabin since that 
time. 

William Kobel’s farm includes the 
original 160-acre holding which his grandparents, 
Johannas and Sophia Kobel, and great-uncle, John 
Ulrich Kobel, purchased in 1891. 

“ve always heard they chose this place 
because the creek and hills reminded them of the 
place they left in Switzerland,” Kobel said. On 
a summer’s day, the rolling Ozark uplands with 
cows grazing on the lush grass and wildflowers, 
do resemble the high Swiss meadows. 

The cabin commands a view of the valley 
from its windows, but the front of the house with 
its original walnut plank door still intact, faces the 
sheltering hillside. 

The original 20 x 15 foot cabin was built 
in 1854 by Adolph Dick, who had emigrated from 
Prussia with his wife and three children. Although 
itis notas old as some other log structures in Cooper 
County, it is remarkable for its preservation and 
as an exceptional example of log construction as 
practiced by early German immigrants, according 
to Linda Harper, the art historian who helped 
prepare the National Register nomination. 

The Dick heirs sold the improved farm and 
cabin to the Frederick Schneider family in 1878, 
and the Kobels purchased it from them. 

The first cabin was set on stone piers and 
built of 8x8 inch laid horizontally. Its steep gable 
roof is supported by cedar pole rafters which meet 
in pairs at the peak without use of a center ridge 
beam. The outer slices of the logs used to make 
the poles were not wasted, but nailed on top of the 
poles in all their varying widths as a foundation 
for the roof shingles. The bark still remains on 
some. : 
No records exist to tell when the lean-to 
kitchen was added on the east side of the house. Its _ 
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construction is different, however, in that vertical 
logs were set into a hewn log sill. The logs were 
then covered with wattle and daub, small branches 
woven together and covered with a mixture of 
straw and mud. 

“A big old stove sat in the corer, and there 
are holes in the walls where there used to be hooks 
and shelf brackets, to keep things handy,” Kobel 
said. “It used to be a real bright blue, but it’s all 
faded now.” 

The evidence remains in the cabin that the 
family liked things “nice” and decorated it to suit 
j their taste. 

7 “We’ve found where they glued newspaper 
on the wall to cover cracks or where the mud was 
rough, to make the walls nice. The walls and 
y ceiling were whitewashed, and around the ceiling, 
you can see a fancy border,” Koble said. Some 
shreds of wallpaper still cling to the boxed stair in 
i the comer of the main room. 

“My Dad told me that this room used to be 
real warm. They had a big stove on one side, and 
the pipe ran up through the upstairs bedroom and 
heated it, too. They put straw down on the floor 
and tacked a woven carpet over it. Then twice a 
year, they’d have to pry up the tacks to take the 
carpebup and put down fresh straw.” 

22 room was where John and 
bel’s eight children slept. There the log 
end to eeneot about three feet before 


re to keep their clothes ina 
ae | built into the end wall. 


a blacksmith shop to it when he build his house, 


Dad, my brother Wilbur and I bought it from the 
estate in 1938. I bought it from them in 1941, and 
I’ve used it as storage space for grain or hay or 
whatever I needed,” William said. 

He added a tin roof about 1949, replacing 
the wood shingles which had been in place since 
the 1901 remodeling. “It used to have homemade 
split shingles, but my grandfather bought the ones 
he used. The old siding used to be oak with big 
square-headed nails. You can still see it in the 
bedroom great-uncle John used. They replaced it 
with this cedar siding so it would all match.” 

Although the old cabin is not open to the 
public, the family still preserves it carefully. The 
shutters are firmly latched or nailed shut, and 
boards or tin shields cover holes where animals 
might get in. William plans to paint the roof soon, 
to prevent rusting. 

“T intend to deep the place up as long as it’s 
mine,” Kobel said, “because it means something 
to our family history. It gives you a respect for 
them, to see how they lived.” 


from undated article, CALIFORNIA DEMOCRAT 
20 Years 


KLIEVER 


Kliever, Missouri is named for John Kliever, who 
operated a wood work shop in a log cabin there 
in the late 1880’s. Pete Stefleman soon attached 


ners and built wagons, harrows, 
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LUPUS 
LUPUS 


THE DispatcH—July 23, 1896 


Not seeing any correspondence from this 
place I thought I would make a brief description 
of Lupus and some of its citizens 

Lupus is situated on the Missouri River, in 
the northern part of Linn Township, in one of the 
best farming localities in the county. Our scenery 
is beautiful to behold at this season of the year, 
especially those rugged bluffs along the Big Muddy, 
and the beautiful and fertile valleys that surround 
our country village. We have one general store 
conducted by Messrs, Hays & Hickam. Mr. Hays, 
the senior partner, was reared in Cooper County 
in a store at Overton, Mo. He had the training 
of his father, Hon. W. G. Hays, who represented 
his county in the legislature for four years. While 
Mr. Hickam is a young man of rare ability and 
was raised on a farm near Columbia, and had the 
advantage of securing a good education at the 
State University, so you see he is a fit man for the 
avocation of life he has chosen. To say the least 
they are both live, energetic men and are highly 
respected by their large patronage of friends. 

Next is our village black-smith, Mr. Philip 
Newton, one of the best young smiths in the 
county, always at the forge with hammer in hand, 
ready to look after the wants of the busy farmers. 

Our Constable, W. H. Hammons can 
always be found in our village when not called 
off on official business. Any business intrusted in 
his hands will be promptly and punctually looked 
after as the boys say he never lets up on a fellow 
that he has business with. He also farms and runs a 
skiff ferry, so that any one passing from California 
to Columbia need not make those long circuitous 
routes to get to the State University. 


The next on High street is Roland Bundt = 


who is noted for his fun and fishing qu 
can at most all times be supp 
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confined to any particular avocation. 

The next on the corner of Main and 
Broadway is our oldandtried friend, J.T. Pettigrew, 
who by the way is one among the oldest inhabitants 
of this village. He now resides on the farm where 
he was born some 60 years ago. Anyone calling on 
him will be royally entertained. He also owns and 
tuns the village scales, one of the latest improved 
Fairbanks scales in the county. They were recently 
put up by Capt. Conn, of Tipton, Mo. 

The next on Broadway is J. M. Bruce, 
who does the carpentering for the town. He can 
commence at the ground and complete the house 
from cellar to garret. Mr. Bruce takes a great 
delight in arranging everything convenient for the 
women, and is a man of fine taste and somewhat 
of a politician. He takes several papers and keeps 
posted on the issues of the day. 

Dr. J. E. Parmer was reared in Boone 
County, Mo. He is a young man of rare abilities 
in his profession, having a very extensive practice 
for so short a stay with us. He is a close student 
and keeps pace with all new diners 


FIRST WHITES IN MONITEAU 
COUNTY COME TO 
SPLICE CREEK IN THE YEAR 
1816 


by Marvin H. Crawford 
California Democrat 
June 26, 1930 


For sometime I had known that J. M. 


: Clay of Lupus is a grandson of the head of one 
4 of the first two families that settled in what is 
now Moniteau county and was sure that this 
i) man, a collateral descendant of the famous Henry 


fl Clay, could give me an accurate and interesting 
my account of the first settlers here. The afternoon of 
+ Decoration day presented the opportunity, and I 
, made a trip to Lupus to interview Mr. Clay on this 
subject. While the late Jno. B. Wolfe, who was a 
prominent citizen of Jamestown and Lupus for 
many years, as editor of the Democrat may have 
a published the substance of this story, it is new to 
oy a large portion of the younger generation and to 
many of the older persons. 

I found Mr. Clay, now 70 years old, at his 
comfortable home beautifully located on a high 
knoll at his big farm a quarter of a mile from the 

| town of Lupus. Following are some of the things 
Mr. Clay told me: 


: Jeremiah Clay, grandfather of J. M. Clay, 
was bom Virginia on May 5, 1765. Asalad of 17, 

: red into service in the Revolutionary 

ed for fighting. However, the 
fore he saw active service. 

enturous nature of our 
yu to cast his lot on the 


personal effects into covered wagons, and, driving 
their live stock before them, started westward for 
a new location. 

The first part of their journey was made 
along the north side of the Missouri river. Arriving 
at the old river town of Nashville, they crossed 
and came on along on this side. 

Fertile land, good water and surroundings 
to their particular liking on Splice creek near 
where Little Splice creek and Big Splice creek 
then flowed together and ran for 3 miles as one 
stream before emptying into the river, appealed to 
them as constituting a place where they would like 
to settle and from which they might never want to 
move. How pleasing their choice proved to them 
is demonstrated by the presence at Lupus today 
of J. M. Clay and his sons, the Vivions, in the 
northern part of the county and numerous other 
descendants of Jeremiah Clay and Isaiah Vivion. 

With the Clay and Vivion families came 
one other white person. This was Matthew L. 
Pettigrew, born January 20, 1796, in Georgia. 
He came along because his sweetheart, Cinthia 
Vivion, daughter of Isaiah Vivion, was a member 
of the party. In 1818 he and Cinthia Vivion were 
married, their wedding probably being the first 
among white residents of what is now Moniteau 
county. Matt Wood of near McGirk is one of their 
grandchildren, his mother having been Louisa 
Pettigrew before her marriage. Another daughter, 
Polly Pettigrew, married Jobe Stevens on January 
7, 1836. Milton Stevens, now 93 years old, who 
resides at the old Stevens farm on Splice creek is 
their son. Thomas Pettigrew, a great grandson of 
Matthew L. Pettigrew, lives on the old Pettigrew 
farm near Lupus, the claim of which was entered 
in 1818. 

The next settlers to come after the Clays, 
Vivions, and Matthew L. Pettigrew were James 
Moore and his brother, Robert, who was Moniteau 
county’s first representative in the state legislature. 
Ney came in 1818. They took up land and built 
home at a spring a half-mile south of Lupus. x 
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of Jamestown was a son of his. 

In 1820 came the Inglish, Johnson and 
Wood families and others. 

In the early days, there were two landing 
places for steam boats in the vicinity of what 
is now Lupus. One of these was known as Old 
Commerce and the other as Iuka. Goods to be 
hauled many miles back into the country were 
unloaded here. Included in the cargoes one year 
was a quantity of whiskey which some say was 
200 barrels and others say 400 barrels. 

Later there was but one landing and it was 
known as Wolfe’s Point. John B. Wolfe operated 
a store there. After the building of the railway and 
the establishing of a depot, the name of Lupus, 
which is Latin for Wolfe, was adopted. 

Mr. Clay showed me a deed for the land 
on which Lupus is located, given by Abraham Ott 
to Green Clay, J.M. Clay’s father, and recorded in 
Book A at the office of the Cole county recorder at 
Jefferson City. 

Splice creek was given its name by Colonel 
Nash, a fur trader of note along the Missouri river 
in early days. He was passing up the river one day 
by boat, according to the story told Mr. Clay. On 
coming to the mouth of the creek he said to one of 
his men, “What’s this spliced in here?” And so the 
name of Splice creek remains to this day. 

Mr. Clay is one of fifteen children, seven 
boys and eight girls. He and two sisters, Mrs. J. 
M. Bruce and Mrs. J. F. Meredith, both of Lupus 
are the only ones remaining. But the Green Clay 
family was not the largest in that vicinity in its 
day. Joseph Hickam had seventeen children and 
Coleman Bruce had eighteen. Wm. Moore had 
twelve. 

Jeremiah Clay died the night of March 25, 
1845. On that same night the home of Green Clay 
burned and two of Jeremiah Clay’s grandchildren, 
James Lee and Jesse Thompson, lost their lives 
in the fire. Jeremiah Clay and his two gran 
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were buried in the same grave in the H am 


SANDY HOOK 
SANDY HOOK LANDING 


THE Tipton TIMES 
November 22, 1877 


This is a point on the Missouri River four 
miles from Jamestown. Mr. Jackson Bruce has a 
warehouse here from which livestock, grain and 
all kinds of farm produce are shipped to the St. 
Louis market. 

All Jamestown merchants receive their 
goods, at this point, from St. Louis. California 
merchants contemplate getting their goods from the 
city by this line also, as the cost of transportation 
is so much less than by rail. 

Freight from St. Louis to this point by river 
is only 12 1/2 cents per hundred, whereas from St. 
Louis to California by rail, it costs 48 cents. It is 
plain that it would be to the interest of California 
merchants to patronize this line. 

We saw a sawmill here built ona steamboat. 
The stock is evidently subject to the stages of the 
water. When the river is swelling the stock : 
when the water falls the stock necessarily d 


citizen, HER an « fiitenes fa n 
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FIRE DESTROYS 
WHITLEY PLACE 
BUILT ABOUT 1818 


MonirEau County HERALD 
November 21, 1947 


Fire which destroyed the home of 91 year 
old Nick Droeger near Sandy Hook last Thursday 
night took the oldest residence in Moniteau 
County. It was built, according to J. E. Ford’s 
History of Moniteau County, about 1818 by Paul 
Whitley who served as sheriff and collector of 
Cole county of which Moniteau county was then a 
part. 

The history published in 1936 gives the 
following concerning Whitley and his home near 
Sandy Hook: 

“In 1807 Daniel Boone with a scouting 
party made an exploring trip as far up the Missouri 
as Boonville, having a running fight with Indians 
on Moreau Creek. Paul Whitley and two of the 
Martin boys were in that party. In 1813 Whitley 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Adam Martin, 
in St. Louis county. Coming up the Missouri he 
located near... Sandy Hook. In about 1818 he built 
a brick house which is today in a good state of 


preservation. Clark, territorial governor, appointed 
him sheriff and after the organization of Cole 
county and the admission of Missouri as a state 
he was county collector of Cole county for several 
years. 

In 1829 Whitley left the river bottoms and 
located a few miles southeast of Prairie Home 
where he died in 1835 and was buried on the river 
bluff near Sandy Hook. 

By the terms of his will his property was 
left.... To the public schools of a territory now 
embracing 10 or 12 districts in Cooper county for 
education of the poor white children of Moniteau 
township....Out of the interest on this donation 
which was over $13,000, the Cooper county court 
about 1919 appropriated $1,000 to have Whitley’s 
remains brought to the Harris grave yard near 
Prairie Home. 

A sum of $300 was appropriated for the 
upkeep of his grave. Interest on a fund of more 
than $12,000 is annually apportioned by the 
Cooper county court to Moniteau township school 
districts.” 


MORGAN COUNTY 
FLORENCE 


FLORENCE TO CELEBRATE 165 
YEARS 


THE T1PpTON TIMES 
August 7, 1997 


Florence will celebrate the 165" anniversary of 
its founding on Saturday, August 9, 1997 during 
Butterfield Days. 


The community has celebrated the occasion 
every five years since Florence hit the 150 
year mark in 1982. 

Janet Franklin, a native of Florence, is 
credited with coordinating the first celebration 
because she didn’t want the milestone to pass 
without being noticed. 

The land where Florence now exists was 
granted to Ellison Williams on June 3, 1832. 
Williams, then 24 years old, platted Williamsburg, 
which the town was called until June 1839 when 
the U.S. Post Office was established. William 
H. Hord was appointed as the first postmaster of 
Florence. 

In 1858, Butterfield Overland Mail had 
a relay station in Florence where the stagecoach 
teams of horses were exchanged for a fresh 
team. The Overland Station operated until 1861. 
Laverna Zimmerschied of Florence suggested the 
“Butterfield Days” theme for the 165" anniversary. 
Over the years, Florence’s population has increased 
and declined. According to Franklin, “Florence is 
a town that refuses to die.” 

The Florence Community Fire Department 
is sponsoring the 165" anniversary. 


One of the most interesting things tohappen 


during the long history of Florence occurred 
1858-1861. Butterfield Overland mail op 
relay station near Florence where the stag 
teams of horses were exchan, ed 


Beatrice Baughman 
a Speiele anny 


in observance of Florence’s 165" anniversary, 
Munhollon Station was the second station on the 
Butterfield Trail located on what is now known as 
the Ray Baughman farm. 

The Butterfield Overland Mail began 
September 16, 1858 at the Shackleford Station. 
The mail arrived by train from the east coast and 
parts in between. The Shackleford Station was 
located seven miles from Tipton and 1 % miles 
south of Syracuse, it was 13 miles going through 
Florence to the James Munhollon Station three 
miles southwest of Florence. It continued on to 
Burns Station on the outskirts of Cole Camp, 
on through Springfield and eventually on to San 
Francisco, California, 

The coach that was used from Tipton to 
Springfield was one of the finest. The Concord 
Coach used six horses and could haul nine 
passengers inside. In the rougher areas they used 
what was called a mud coach. The driver of the 
first run was John Butterfield, Jr. The fare per 
passenger was $200 west bound and only $100 
east bound. The wayfare either direction was 10 
cents per mile. The postal rates were 10 cents for 
letters mailed via overland. The stage averaged 
120 miles daily unless delayed by mishaps or 
other hazards. The Munhollon Station was located 
across the toad from the gas Se Cy 


bx 


ere until Ray’s death in 1993. 
____ Ray and Duane both say they have plowed 


the livery stable and station foundation. The story 
- is told that on a retum trip from California, one 
of the stage coach horses pulled its hoof off on 
Haw Creek Bridge, which was wooden planks at 
the time, and hobbled into the Munhollon Station 
livery stable. 

There is some question about the spelling 
of Munhollon or Mulholland, but according to the 
abstract Beatrice has, itis Munhollon, Munhollan, 
or Munhollin. She chose to use Munhollon. 

Charles C. Sluder bought a part of the farm 
September 2, 1872 and it has been in the family 
since that time. Mary Sluder Baughman was born 
= and raised in a log cabin in the back pasture of 
the farm. As it is now known, more acres have 
been added over the years. Mary is now 107 years 
old and lives in the Golden Age Living Center in 
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and dedicated a marker in 
establishing the site as the 


it. They would camp 
ith their horses, buggies, 
‘to relive the bygone 


OTTERVILLE 
A TRIP TO OTTERVILLE 


BOONVILLE WEEKLY EAGLE 
April 5, 1878 


On Friday morning last we boarded the 
train on the Branch Road bound for Otterville. We 
arrived at Tipton on time, and were fortunate in 
making close connection with a freight train by 
which we reached our destination about noon. 

We found the town just as it was four years 
ago when we last saw it. All the old landmarks 
were there, and there was visible change. The old 
portion of the town is virtually deserted, there is 
no business of any kind now transacted there, all 
the business houses having been removed to the 
vicinity of the depot, where the entire trade of the 
town is carried on. Among the most prominent 
business men are; Zollinger & Homan, Henry 
Moore, J. D. Strain, Mr. Butler, general dry 
goods and grocery store, Mr. Potter, druggist, J. 
F. Amick, dealer in furniture, and William Knaus, 
blacksmith and manufacturer of plows. 

There is only one saloon in Otterville, and 
that one is pretty nearly dried up since the Murphy 
movement struck the town about two months 
ago. 

We were informed that about 360 of 
the inhabitants have donned the blue ribbon, 
fully three-fourths of the entire population. The 
“Society” holds a weekly meeting which, for 
the want of proper material to work upon, have 
turned into a semi-literary, classical, and debating 
society. The “Society” holds weekly meetings on 
Friday night, and being compelled to remain over, 
we accepted an invitation to attend a “Murphy” 
meeting, as our friend who extended the invitation 


expressed it. Well, to cut a long story short, we 


went. The meee was held in the Cumbe: 


slid into a back seat. with o 
we could listen to the sp 


entreaties to the contrary, we were compelled to 
advance considerably to the front, where we could 
better witness the deliberations of the meeting. 
We were by no means secure from interruption 
in our new quarters so kindly provided. Raising 
our eyes above the audience we noticed an old 
familiar friend approaching us, it was none other 
than J. M. Ames, who extended to us a cordial 
greeting. “He was glad to see us,” he said, which 
we thought was a favorable indication. We were 
glad to see him, of course. In fact we had come 
all the way from home to see just such men as 
he. But what was our surprise when he changed 
the entire current of our thoughts by inviting us to 
come forward and sign the pledge. We hesitated 
and he became eloquent in depicting the great and 
growing evil of intemperance. His remarks were 
exceedingly broken, however. Gazing intently 
into his face we soon discovered the difficulty. 
His mind was entirely off the subject matter, and 
so was our. Both of us were thinking of an old 
delinquency existing, amounting to $12, six years 
subscription to the EAGLE, long standing and 
unliquidated. He was evidently thinking up his 
usual excuse for non-payment, and we were trying 
to devise some way by which we could reach his 
heart and conscience. The result was a failure all 
around. Had it not been for this. de 


ribbon. Who knows? _ 
The meeting v 
Gibbs, the teacher of th 
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boy’s first effort at compositon 
Another piece of music by a young lady completed 
the regular order of exercises 


i Our friend Ames was at home here, and 

j he made himself heard, muchly. There was really 

nothing before the meeting, and a motion to 

adjourn was repeatedly made and as often voted 

down. Then Ames would make another speech. In 

fact he was the only speaker who seemed entitled 

to the floor. Tom Small and young Mr. Potter got 

the floor once or twice, but soon yielded to Ames, 

who put in a motion for the appointment of a 

committee to take into consideration the propriety 

of building a Tabernacle for the use of the “Society” 

at an expense of $10,000. This proposition was 

| strongly advocated by Ames. Another member 

i suggested that the Mercantile Library of St. Louis 

} be purchased for the Tabernacle when completed. 

Hl Ames heartily coincided with the suggestion and 

thought an additional member should be added to 

the committee for this purpose. The motion was 

finally put by the chair and declared carried. Ames 

and Potter were there upon appointed by the chair 
as the committee on the Tabernacle. 

This was the end of the proceedings, and a 
‘motion was finally carried to adjourn. During the 
entire deliberations of the evening not one word 
was publicly uttered on the subject of Temperance. 
Tt the first Murphy meeting which we have 
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threshold of Mr. and Mrs. Newman cannot help 
feeling that they are perfectly at home. They are 
the parents of our young friend, Chris. G. Newman, 
our efficient assistant Postmaster. 

We left Otterville on Saturday morning and 
arrived safely home the same night, fully satisfied 
with our visit. 


OTTERVILLE 


From: History of Howard and Cooper Counties, 
Missouri. (St. Louis National Historical 
Company, 1883) 


The town of Otterville was first called 
Elkton. It was laid out by Gideon R. Thompson, 
in the year 1837. The first house built, stood 
where Judge Butler’s house now stands. The 
public square occupied the space of ground now 
lying between Butler’s and George W. Smith’s, 
extending east to a line running north and south 
near the place where Frank Arni’s house formerly 
stood. William G. Wear entered the forty acres on 
which Elkton was built, in the year 1836, and sold 
itto Thompson in 1837. About that time Thompson 
built the first house as before stated, and he and 
George Wear built a storehouse directly east of 
Thompson’s dwelling, and little George Wear built 
a dwelling-house on the present site of Colburn’s 
house. James Alcorn built on the north side of the 
square about the same time. “Long” George Wear 
built the first house within the present limits of 
Otterville proper, where W. G. Wear’s house now 
stands. 

The town of Otterville was regularly laid 
out by W. G. Wear in 1854, though several houses 
had been built previous to that time within its 
present limits. 

There was no post office at Otterville until 
about 1848. The mail for this neighborhood was 
supplied : from Arator post office, kept by General 
Hogan, vhere Van Tromp Chilton now lives. W. G. 
s s the 1 first Postmaster. He held the office 


first contractor, and employed James H. Wear, son 
of W. G. Wear, to carry the mail twice a week. 
The mail carrier, then a small boy, now one of the 
leading merchants of St. Louis, made the trip twice 
a week, riding a small grey pony called “Tom” 
which had been bought of Tom Milam, who was 
then a well known character of the neighborhood. 
About the time the town was first established, 
several houses were built on or near the public 
square. 

Among these were the Masonic hall, the 
dwelling-house built by George W. Embree, north 
of the hall, one by Samuel Wear, now occupied 
by John D. Strain, one by Harrison Homan, in 
which he now lives, and about this time Robert 
M. Taylor built an addition to the Taylor house. 
The brick store-house, known as the Cannon & 
Zollinger store-house, was not built until about 
the year 1856. 

The Masonic lodge, called Pleasant Grove 
Lodge No. 142, A. F. and A. M., was established 
on the 15" day of July, A. D., 1854, A. L. 5854. 
The dispensation was granted by the M. W. G. 
M., of Missouri, L. S. Cormmwell, on the 6" day of 
November, 1854. This dispensation was granted 
to the following named persons; Wm. E. Combs, 
Harrison Homan, S. H. Saunders, W. Devine, 
Tarleton T. Cox, Strother O’Rourk, Moses B. 
Small, Aaron Hupp, Wm. A. Reed, Wm. R. Butler, 
Robert M. Taylor and George W. Embree. The 
charter was granted May 31, 1855, and signed by 
L. S. Cornwell, G. M., Oscar F. Potter, D. G. M., 
J. W. Chenoweth, D. G. W., Henry E. Van Odell, 
J. G. W. The first officers were as follows; S. H. 
Saunders, W. M., Aaron Hupp, S. W. , H. Homan, 
J. W. , R. M. Taylor, treasurer, W. R. Butler, 
secretary, George W. Embree, S. D. , Strother 
O’Rourk, J. W., and R. J. Buchanan, tyler. 

The Odd Fellow’s Lodge was established 
in October, 1856, under the name of Otterville 
Lodge No. 102, I. 0.0. F. x 

The first officers were as follows: W. 
Wear, N. G., H. A. B. Johnston, V. G., Sam 
M. Homan, secretary, ee John S. . 
treasurer. os ate, 
The present 


year 1857. The old Presbyterian church house 
was built by John D. Strain, in 1866, and is 
now owned by the Baptists. The Methodist and 
Christian churches were built about the same time, 
in the year 1872. The former was built by M. C. 
White, and the latter by T. C. Cranmer and T. M. 
Travillian. They are both neat brick buildings, and 
an ornament to our village. 

The public school building was erected in 
1869, costing $6,000. 

The Pacific railroad was completed to 
Otterville from St. Louis in 1860, and this place 
for a short time became the terminus. Whilst the 
road remained here, and in fact for a long time 
previous, Otterville commanded quite a brisk 
trade, presenting a very active and business like 
appearance, and, indeed, for a time it flourished 
like a “Green Bay tree”. But it was not destined to 
enjoy this prosperity long. The railroad company 
soon pulled up stakes and transferred the terminus 
to the then insignificant village of Sedalia, which, 
at that time, being in its infancy, had scarcely 
been christened, but, though young, it soon rose 
like magic from the bosom of the beautiful prairie, 
and in a few years Sedalia has become the county 
seat of one of the richest counties in the state, and 
a great railroad centre, while truth compels me to 
say that Otterville has sunk back intoeis Geeta 
obscurity. ze 

The town of Otterville was 
by an act of the 2 Legis 
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done in a retail way around the old public square. 
i Among the most prominent merchants here were 
F W. G. Wear & Son, and Cannon & Zollinger, who 
carried on a large and profitable trade for many 
years. 
But having already extended these notes 
far beyond what I had at first anticipated, I am 
admonished to close them rather abruptly, lest 
they become wearisome. They were prepared at 
a very short notice, and might have been made 
much more interesting, had sufficient time been 
given the writer to arrange them with some regard 
i to order. 

I hope that due allowance will be made by 
an appreciative public for this defect in this hastily 
written memorandum. 

In conclusion, I will take occasion to say, 
that one hundred years ago, where we meet now 
to rejoice together at the happy coming of first 
centennial, this part of Cooper county, nay, even 
| Cooper county itself, was a howling wilderness. 
| 
{ 
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The hungry wolf and bear, the elk and the 
antelope, the wild deer and the buffalo roamed 
about undisturbed save by the feeble arrows of the 
i ESRD 
{ : 


; _ Today, through the little village of 
o Otterville, within a very few yards of this spot, a 
double band of iron, stretching from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, connects San Francisco with the 
York. Over eee lines of metal rails 


MASS MEETING IN OTTERVILLE 


JEFFERSON CiTy STATE TIMES 
April 8, 1865 


oe Ata mass meeting held at Otterville on March 
15", on which occasion, it is stated Judge Geo. W. 
Miller, made an able and impressive speech, the 
following preamble and resolutions were reported 
by a committee of twelve, citizens of Cooper and 
Morgan, and unanimously adopted: 
WHEREAS, His Excellency, Thomas 
C. Fletcher, Governor of Missouri, has by 
proclamation, called upon the people of the State 
to revive, execute, and sustain the civil law, the 
only safeguard of the rights of American citizens; 
and whereas, Major General Pope, commanding 
this Department has set forth, in a very able and 
statesmanlike manner, his views of the importance 
of immediate and speedy action of the people in 
relation thereto, and pledged the aid of the military 
to assist in its execution; therefore, be it 
RESOLVED, That we heartily endorse 
the proclamation of the Governor, and pledge our 
united action to carry it into full force and effect. 
RESOLVED, That our County Courts be 
requested to fill immediately all vacancies in civil 
offices of our counties with good and true men, 
who will execute the laws rigidly and without 
favor or partiality, and we pledge them our united 
aid and assistance in the discharge of their duties. 
RESOLVED, That as a safeguard against 
lawlessness, our military authorities be requested 
to permit and allow all law abiding citizens to keep 
arms as a protection to their persons and property, 
and in case of necessity to assist in enforcing the 
civil law. 
RESOLVED, That the thanks of the 


meeting be, and they are hereby, tendered to his 


Excellency the Governor and General Pope for 


their laudable efforts to restore to us the great 
ee of AURAL SSH ae civil law. 


TRAIN ROBBERY 


There are many, many, many accounts of the train 
robbery that occurred in July of 1876 near the 
town of Otterville, Missouri. The James-Younger 
Gang gets all the credit for it. Here are just two 
accounts of the robbery. 


OTTERVILLE TRAIN ROBBERY 


From: History of Howard and Cooper Counties, 
Missouri (St. Louis National Historical Company, 
1883) 


On the night of the 13" of July, 1876, a 
passenger train on the Missouri Pacific railroad, 
was robbed about one mile east of Otterville, 
in Otterville township, by a band of eight men. 
Their names were Frank and Jessee James, Cole 
and John Younger, Bill Chadwell, Clell Miller, 
Charley Pitts and Hobbs Kerry. 

After opening the safe of the United States 
Express Company, and the safe of the Adams 
Express Company, the robbers proceeded the 
same night to a point on Flat Creek, where they 
divided the treasure, which consisted of about 
$22,000 in money, and other valuables, such as 
jewelry, bonds, coupons and exchange, which 
were being carried east by the express companies. 
They, however, took nothing with them but the 
money. At the point above named, on Flat Creek, 
Hobbs Kerry, one of the band, separated from his 
companions. Hiding his saddle and bridle in the 
woods, he turned his horse loose on the prairie and 
walking to Windsor, took the Missouri, Kansas 
and Texas train to his home at Granby, Missouri, 
where some weeks after he was arrested. He 
confessed the crime and guided the officers of the 
law to the place where the robbers had divided 
the money, and where was found much of the 
jewelry, and other valuables taken by them, being 
such property as they could not well use, ander 
afraid to have on their persons. ; 

At the November tm BUS. > 


April term, tn 1877, Ke 
and sentenced to fou 


Immediately after the train robbery at 
Otterville, the robbers were joined by one of the 
Younger brothers, the youngest who supplied the 
place of Kerry, and all proceeded to Northfield, 
Minnesota, where on the morning of the 7" day of 
September, 1876, in the attempt to rob the bank at 
that place, Bill Chadwell, Clell Miller and Charlie 
Pitts, were killed outright, and the three Youngers 
were wounded and captured, and are now serving 
out a life sentence in the Minnesota penitentiary. 
The James brothers made their escape, and were 
engaged in many robberies subsequent to that 
time. Jesse James was killed by the Ford boys 
(Bob and Charley) on the 3" day of April, 1882. 
Frank James, afterwards, and in September, 1882, 
surrendered himself to Governor Crittenden, of 
Missouri, in the executive office, in Jefferson 
City. He quietly walked into the Governor’s 
office, announced who he was, unbuckled his belt, 
containing his pistols and cartridges, and handing 
them to the Governor, surrendered. 


Another Version... 


by Waldo P. Johnson, Jamestown, Missouri 
Printed in the February 22, 1940 edition of the 
CALIFORNIA DEMOCRAT 


After robbing the Missouri Pacific express 
car just east of Otterville on July 


captured and sentensenitels 
prison and Frank and Je 
escape. Seca. age 

For sme reason n Jesse J 
mind to sila 


fe. of the Fords and laid the foundation for breaking 
up the James band. 

John W. Shouse who lived on a farm a 
short distance east of the James brothers home 


t learned of this act of Jesse’s and devised a plan to 
} capture him. It was not his intention to have Jesse 
f killed, however. Shouse’s plan was submitted to 


Govermor Thomas T. Crittenden who approved it 
and offered a reward of $50,000 for the arrest of 
Frank and Jesse James. 

Charlie Ford, a brother of Bob Ford and 
a nephew of William Ford, had been living with 
Jesse James since in November, 1861, but no one 
knew of it. Jesse James and Charlie Ford were 
| planning to rob a bank at Platte City and needed 
i help to do the job. So they decided to go to the 
i home of Bill Ford where they found Bob Ford. It 
itt was after night. They called Bob out and stated 
. i their business to him. Bob accompanied Jesse and 
i Charlie to Jesse’s home in St. Joseph. 
f At the first opportunity after their arrival in 
i St. Joseph, Bob revealed to Charlie a plan he had. 
Charlie flatly refused to co-operate Bob replied “if 
you do not co-operate with me in this matter, Jesse 
or I will have to die.” 

Charlie then had to decide between his 
brother and Jesse James, so he agreed to become a 


e and it was when Jesse threw his 
Mice, aupon a chair to arrange a 


OR WAS IT 
SOMEONE ELSE? 


This version of the robbery claims to be 
from descendants of the men who really robbed 
the train at Otterville. From a letter... 


“Here is the story of the Otterville Train 
Robbery as was told to me many times by my 
grandmother: 

There were four men who lived in and 
close to Glenstead, Missouri — a Mr. G ran the 
telegraph office and Mr. M the big store. 

The railroad telegraphed days before the 
shipment of gold bullion would be on the train, 
headed for a government depository in Illinois. 

Having a steam engine, they [train] took 
on water ... at the Otterville Cut. Anyway, the 
four men were waiting on horseback. They robbed 
the train and tied all the crew up and rode straight 
across the fields to Glenstead — no fences then. 

One horse was about to give out, so one 
of the men threw one sack in an old well on the 
[name omitted] farm. They put the horses in the 
S barn. Loaded loot (all in leather money bags) 
in a wagon, already hitched up, took it to the back 
room of [the] store and divided it. They all took 
an oath to never tell as Prudence Marriott Williams 
wrote in her book. People in the community only 
whispered about the goings on — and never before 
the children! 

But I know good and well that TS would 
have got that money out of that well, although my 
mother said they never did. They may have not 
told her. That is probably what bought the land in 
Kansas. 

Jessie James and the Youngers were 


supposed to have been in North Dakota at the 


time. 


Anyway, McVey, an historian, wrote the piece 
‘Who Robbed the Otterville Train — TS or Jessie 


Minister Disputes Legend of Jesse 
James in Lecture at Otterville 


by Annabeth Miller 


Boonville Daity NEws 
June 13, 1979 


Everyone knows about Frank and Jesse 
James: they were the guys who terrorized the 
Western frontier during the last half of the 1800s. 
That’s the James brothers that have been portrayed 
in history books and on the silver screen. But 
that is not the James brothers that the Rev. R. E. 
Highley knows. 

Rev. Highley, a Baptist minister from 
Ventura, Calif., has spent 57 years studying the 
James family ... Rev. Highley spoke Tuesday 
night to a full house at the Otterville Presbyterian 
Church about what he has learned in his studies 
about Frank and Jesse and their family. ... Rev. 
Highley is in the process of publishing a book on 
the “good” side of the James family. 

He then told the audience a bit about James 
boys’ father, Rev. Robert James. 

Rev. James was born and raised in 
Kentucky, where he later married and where 
his first son, Frank, was born. His wife was a 
community disgrace, and bore not only James’ 
legitimate children, but also at least four children 
by another man. 

Rey. James moved, along with many other 
settlers, to the central part of Missouri, where 
he founded five churches, and to many people’s 
astonishment, William Jewell College in Liberty. 
‘He was the founder of it alone. He asked the 
court one time for permission to establish a men’s 
academy in 1847,” Rev. Highley said. The county 
court, after receiving sufficient evidence that Rev. 
James was an outstanding minister and a well- 
educated man who could be an good example for 


through a complicated web of family ties, but 
one story that he likes to tell is one where his 
grandmother, who the James brothers called 
“aunt” at the end of a visit with the notorious men, 
would find a silver dollar in her lap from Jesse, 
where it came from she never asked. 

It is because of this family conenction that 
Rev. Highley has spent so much time and money 
into trying to clear up the impression that people 
have of the James brothers; he tries to show that 
these men had humanistic sides; that they were 
not all bad. He has spoken to friends and family 
members of the men who remember Jesse as an 
older man who say that he was a kind, soft-spoken 
man who dearly loved his children and was deeply 
devoted to his wife. 

Was Jesse James really the bad guy of the 
Western frontier? Did he have, as some say, more 
than 70 aliases? Did he really loan Henry Ford the 
money with which to build the first Ford car? Did 
he really serve as Missouri’s governor under one 
of his aliases? It is things like this that got Rev. R. 
E. Highley into studying about his relative, several 
times removed. 

Rev. Highley contends that the James 
brothers were blamed for a lot of crimes which 
they didn’t commit. One example is tis in 
Otterville which was allededly commit 
infamous brothers. Rev. Highle , sal 
the brothers did not commit 00) 
crime. 


the students, granted permission for the charter of _ = 


the men’s academy. From 
Jewell College grew. 

Highley says 
school historian at ' 


es 


FRANK JAMES TOOK 
TICKETS AT HER 
HUSBAND’S THEATER 


BoonvitteE DaiLy NEWS 
August 12, 1974 

(Editor's Note — On August 2 The Daily News 
published a story of how Mrs. Rose Donegan 
was escorted from here to Kansas City and back 
by an insurance company because she owned 
the company’s oldest policy. Many people, 
after reading that story, were curious about her 
connection with Frank James, which was briefly 
mentioned in that story. The following story was 
provided by John Hancock Mutual Life Ins. Co.) 


Rose Donegan can recall a time when 
more people came to her theater to see the ticket- 
taker than the performers themselves. 

The 95-year-old Boonville resident is 
quick to identify the ticket-taker as Frank James, 
noted outlaw and brother to Jesse. For 10 years, 
James, retired from the bank robbing business 
following his brother’s death, manned the ticket 
counter at the old Century Theater in downtown 
Kansas City. 

“He was a real gentleman and one of the 
kindest and most gentle persons I ever met,” said 
Mrs. Donegan. “He didn’t like to be referred to as 
an ex-outlaw, though.” 

Mrs. Donegan explained that James was 
asked to come to Kansas City to work for the theater 
shortly after she and her husband transferred there 
from St. Louis. Her husband, Joe, knew James in 
St. Louis when the famous desperado worked as a 
ticket-taker at the old Standard Theater. Donegan, 
a treasurer at the Standard, was asked by its owner, 
Col. Edward Butler to move to Kansas City to 
open and manage a new theater and hotel. 


retired to a 


Testifying to the importance of the photo to her, 
she keeps it locked in a small wooden chest in her 
Boonville hotel room. 

“That was the last time we saw Frank,” 
Mrs. Donegan said. “He finished out his years 
living on that farm.” 


Be SAertees 


Frank James 


SYRACUSE 


SYRACUSE WAS ESTABLISHED 
SOME TIME BEFORE TIPTON 


THE TipTON TIMES 
August 17, 1928 


Syracuse, the wide-awake little town, 
6 miles west of Tipton, on the Missouri Pacific 
railway, is of earlier founding than that of Tipton. 
It came to be quite a hamlet when the Missouri 
Pacific railway reached that point in 1858. Several 
houses were erected and various lines of businesses 
were established, it being the only trading point 
at that time, with the exception of Round Hill, 2 
miles northeast of Tipton, in this section of the 
country. 

Many soldiers camped there during the 
civil war. It has “held its own” and increased 
to some extent in population. Its trade territory 
extends several miles to the north and south, and 
its merchants supply the demand of the trading 
public in the various lines. The following are 
among the business men of the town; M.T. Keevil, 
successor to his father, the late H. M. Keevil, 
one of the town’s pioneer merchants who served 
that community long and well in the general 
merchandise business has maintained the splendid 
reputation this store has enjoyed all these years, in 
fact, he has enlarged it in the various departments, 
increased its earning powers, and enlarged the 
trade. 

Mara Keevil is a young man endowed 
with present-day business methods and he applies 
them. He “grew up” in this store, he familiarized 
himself with every detail of the business, became 
interested and completely absorbed in providing 
for his customers and serving them ina manner they 
appreciate and which insures for him a permanent 
patronage, all of which he justly deserves. 

Mr. J. H. Allison, who was identified with 
Tipton’s business interests before going to Syracuse 


some sixteen years ago, is one of Syracuse’s  n 


leading merchants, in general merchandise. - 
enjoys the COMMENELE of. his patr i 
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SYRACUSE, MISSOURI 


TheTipton Times 
March 5, 1 


Perhaps some of our readers would like to 
know that Syracuse, Missouri was settled in the 
fall of 1858. The first house was built on John 
Street, between Crowe’s and the City Restaurant, 
by a German name H. Melvin which he opened as 
a hotel and named it Syracuse from which the town 
derived its name. Mr. James M. Albin of our town 
assisted in placing in position its corner stone. 
Ere the following spring had opened the spot had 
swelled to a large town having four commission 
houses, nine hotels, thirty-four stores and fourteen 
saloons, Through war and fire the town was nearly 
destroyed. 

A number of old settlers are still residents. 
Among themare: Charles Prenger, Thomas Griffin, 
J. Shauklin, S. Lynch, J. Thomson, W. E. Thomson. 
We have at present four flourishing stores; L. M. 
Cordry & Co., H. M. Keevil, T. J. Hassett and D. 
Crowe. E. W. Albert is the proprietor of our city 
restaurant. Ch. H. Fisher & Co., owners of the 
machine and blacksmith shops; one church, one 
public schoolhouse and one saloon. On the route 
of the Missouri Pacific Rail Road, there can be 
found no finer location than the site of this once 
thriving town. At the present lots can be purchased 
cheap. We learned that a number of buyers will be 
here. We welcome them one and all. 

As early as 1840 the Franklin and Parker 
Stage Coach Line operated between Boonville == 
and Springfield, stopping at Gites which ; 


Syracuse. 
At Gilroy a store was 


stage line, which at thet 
Cole Camp, Warsav id 


On March 3, 1857, Congress provided 
for an overland mail service and Postmaster 
General Aaron V. Brown awarded the contract 
to the Overland Mail Company headed by John 
Butterfield. The mail was carried by rail semi- 
weekly from St. Louis to California and by stage to 
Syracuse. On August 9, 1859 Butterfield purchased 
six lots in Syracuse to build his stables, blacksmith 
shop and shelter for his horses, coaches and feed. 
Four days later Franklin and Parker bought half 
interest in two of the lots from Butterfield and 
operated through Syracuse with daily coaches 
between Syracuse and Springfield. 

i In those pioneer days sometimes entire 
communities came by wagon train from Kentucky 
and other eastern states with the admission of 
| Missouri into the Union. Many of the families 
settled in the Syracuse area at that time, although 
the town did not come into being until 1858, 

almost 60 years later. 
ie Among the first settlers were the Parsons 
ie and Burfords, J. H. Sand, John Jamison, James 
McCutcheon, Robert McCutchen, David Cowe, 
Johnny Carpenter, T. J. Shanklin, James and Culley 
Bridges, Jonathan Huff, George Shackelford, E. S. 
Ralston, John Finely, W. E. Tomson, John McCoy, 


Se Ne - 


tiki i 

Hi John R. Speed, Charley Keek, Simon McCoy, 

tH John Chilcoate, Edward Ralston and Dr. Milton 
Ha McCoy. 

| As the railroad progressed westward 


(Che towns were built hastily along the route with 
a. great numbers of construction workers moving in. 
Most of them were Irish and German immigrants. 
Laborers took their families wherever they worked. 
Teens procdent ‘huts sprang up along the 


he land which is now Syracuse, 
Saran, pees 


terminal of the railroad; merchandise shipped 
from St. Louis and points east was picked up by 
wagons and delivered to places west and south. 
Dozens of covered wagons, used for hauling, were 
everywhere and tons of freight was stored in the 
freight room of the old station. 

There were four hotels north of the track 
and at the east end of the business street was the 
Seymour House, and at the west end of the town 
the Melvin Hotel and the Traveler’s Home. 

The first store in Syracuse was owned by 
William and Henry Porth who moved there from 
Gilroy in 1858. 


[Portion of this article dealing with the Civil War 
is in Civil War section of this book.] 


SYRACUSE 


by Hazel Lang 
SEDALIA CAPITAL 
March 13, 1969 


Syracuse was incorporated May 6, 1868, 
by vote of two-thirds of its inhabitants with E. D. 
Bailey, H. Woodfin, J.M. Baldwin, T. J. Shanklin 
and H. Hardey, the first officers. 

One of the best peace officers in those 
rough days, when liquor was cheap and plentiful 
and gambling common, was a sturdy Pennsylvania 
Dutchman named John N. Shenkel. The men with 
their whiskers, boots and six shooters who were 
in brawls didn’t scare him at all. He gave them 
hospitality in the iron barred calaboose where 
they would cool off, but he did go to his grave in 
1913 with two lead bullets, one in each shoulder, 
from those early days of trying to keep order. A 
shoemaker by trade, he operated his business in 
Syracuse for many years. His assistant was George 
Bimm, a colored man. He sold his business to R. 
B. Hardey. 

_ The business houses stood on the south side 
of Front Street as they do now, but the sidewalks 
and steps were wooden instead of concrete. The 


down ae ors S. iebway 50 has left them ss . 2 


J. B. Stevens family had a hotel there. The bar 
later became a barber shop with e. Phillips as the 
barber. The next building was the H. M. Keevil 
general merchandise store with a like business in 
the next building operated by L. M. Cordry, who 
sold to Levard and Hyde Thomas in 1897. 

Next was a brick building where a 
restaurant and grocery was run by Will Carpenter 
and where hard cider was sold. These buildings 
were destroyed by fire in 1899. A destructive fire 
also swept through the business district in 1881. 

On the north side of Front Street was 
the J. H. Bonnell general store. Bonnell went to 
Syracuse in 1862. West of the Bonnell store was 
the building used by J. N. Shenkel, Justice of the 
Peace and notary public for many years. 

N. F. Carpenter and John T. Hirst were 
principal livestock shippers in the community. 
Hogs brought from $4 to $4.50 per Cwt on the St. 
Louis market. 

The first mail carrier was Henry Wilson, 
a Civil War veteran who lost his leg in service. 
He rode horseback carrying the bag of mail to 
Florence, then on to Pyrmont, returning over the 
same route bringing mail from those places to 
Syracuse to dispatch on the railroad. 

Other early store owners were W. E. 
Thompson and Sons, Chalres Printer and Dave 
Decker. Among other businesses was the gristmill 
and a sawmill built on the land purchased on 
April 2, 1836, by Alfred and W. C. McCutchen, 
powered by a water wheel. The dam was built 
on Big Richland about a quarter of a mile above 
where it joins the Little Richland. Some of the 
timbers submerged in the water and buried in the 
ground still remain. Another sawmill and gristmill 
was built by John and Simpson McCoy who came 
from Virginia in the early 1840’s. 

The Community Church was built in 
1857 and served several denominations. It was a 


large rectangular building with a center petition 
dividing the men and women as was the custom 


ete 


of the period: A Presbyterian church w: 
W: 


the government paid the congregation $3,000 
damage. Later the church was struck by lightning 
and destroyed by fire. 

The first wagon bridge across the Lamine 
River west of Syracuse, on Highway 50, was 
framed in Syracuse and hauled to the Lamine 
River. That bridge was burned by the Confederate 
Army, under General Joseph Shelby on Oct. 9, 
1863. The second was destroyed by high water 
in 1905 and was replaced that year. It stood until 
1930 when the present bridge was built. 

Near the bridge was a pump station 
operated about 1910 by Edgar Barnett of Tipton. 
It pumped water for the black smoke belchers 
(locomotives) for nearly 100 years until the rail 
road put on the diesel engines. 

There was no more important tradesman 
than the blacksmith in these early communities. 
Among the first were P. J. Siegel, Charles Fischer 
and John Hahn in Syracuse. Harrison Fowler is 
the blacksmith now and has been for 50 years. 
Both of Fowler’s grandfathers were blacksmiths. 
Amcie Fowler who came to the community from 
Pennsylvania in 1855, was also a farmer and 
carpenter. The other grandfather was Em Hodges 
who was a blacksmith in North Carolina before 
the Civil War. 

Walter Eichholz has lived in the Syracuse 
all his life. His grandfather, Furdinand Eichholz 
came to the area in 1848 where he engaged i in 
farming. Sa 

At the turn of the century ew business 
and new residents came to Sy’ 
it was one of the best tra 
The increase in busine 
a better water ae 
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one much for the betterment of the community. 

Syracuse, which is on Highway 50, like 
many other towns, grew in importance with the 
coming of the railroad and then dwindled as the 
railroad passed by further to the west. It has had 
happy and unhappy experiences but while people 
have come and gone the old established families 
have remained with bonds that con be found only 
in the contentment of a small town. 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
SYRACUSE, MISSOURI 


THE TipTON TIMES 
August 27, 1992 


Elias George, a pioneer preacher walked 
from his home near the present site of Bunceton 
to preach to the early settlers of the community, 
at a rural school house about a half mile west of 
Syracuse. It is not known how long he or others 
continued to preach there, but it is recorded that 
on September 10, 1842, the Beulah Baptist Church 
was organized. 

From 1842 for several years the church had 
38 white members and 8 colored members. Elias 
George became the first pastor. Some of the early 
records were lost, but records of 1847 show that 
the Beulah Church was meeting in a new building 
pee aac, on old Highway 12. 


ary 


building served several denominations; Christian, 
Congregationalist, Methodist, Presbyterian and 
Baptist. 

In 1895 the decision was made to build a 
church building. The building was erected during 
the summer of 1896 and was dedicated December 
6 of that year. The cost of the building was 
$1,131.20 and was dedicated debt free. 

One of the highlights of this period was the 
first organizationn of the Sunday School on the first 
Sunday in February, 1897. There have been only 
eight different men elected as superintendents of 
directors during that time. The church has been 
served by 27 pastors since 1842. 

The present church building was built in 
1918 at the cost of $15,000 and was dedicated 
debt free on May 9, 1920. 

The Syracuse Church originally aligned 
with Lamine and Concord Association, but in 1966 
it became a part of Harmony Baptist Association 
which includes Sedalia. 


LITTLE BIT EXTRA 


DAY BEFORE THE 
ARMISTICE 


Moniteau County HERALD 
December 5, 1918 


Fritz Does Some Daring Tricks and Scampers 
Back not Even a Desire to Hear Fire Crackers 
After His Return 


Miss Bess Carter has a letter from her 
uncle Clark Riggs who is a Sergeant Major in the 
110" Train Headquarters in France, written the 
day before the Armistice. 


“Things began to move about the time your 
letter came. We had been in a place for a week 
and every thing seemed to be quite, when Fritz 
suddenly woke up and began shelling us. The first 
ones went over us and hit a short distance from 
our home, as we were directly in line where they 
were dropping. We got out and took a place on 
the side line to watch them come. After that every 
day for a week they put over a few. Sometimes 
they chased us out during the night. We were 
fortunate that none of our outfit was hit, but one a 
few hundred yards from us lost a man. We were 
back from the front line waiting. 

“The town we were located in had at one 
time a population of 1500, but when we were there 
not a civilian was left. The people had moved 
out and in many cases had left their furniture in 
their houses. They won’t have much left to come 


back to except the walls of their houses. There 


are stores at Kansas City that have branch hous 


is 


way, but try to send anything. RSs m aad woul ie 


can’t get here, easier and c 1eapel 
have it sent, and think the 


by Easter. I would rather celebrate then that the 
Fourth of July. I won’t even want to hear a fire 
cracker any more. 

I saw a flock of 163 planes not very long 
ago that had been over the German lines and 
returned without losing a single plane. 


Srgt. Maj. Clark Riggs, 
110 Train Headquarters 


Hy Hoback Fought In Several Wars 
BOONVILLE ADVERTISER 
97" Anniversary Rural Life Edition 
May 1937 


by Mrs. G. T. Cole 


Henry ee of Pisgah, sone nat 
in Mc evap 7 


remained until it closed. 
enlisted in the Philit 


THRESHING TIME 


by Mrs. Lawrence Dick 
THE TipTON TIMES, no date given 


Aswe look overthefields ofthe countryside 
and see the grains tuming to the golden yellow 
denoting that they are ready to be harvested we 
recall some of the harvest days of yore. 

The farmer went into the field of ripened 
grain with a machine called the binder. The binder 
was pulled by horses or mules. If the weather was 
extremely hot or humid these teams were changed 
in order to keep them from getting overheated 
during the day. The binder cut the grain and tied 
it in bundles. These bundles were set up in shocks 
which if the year had been a good one were thick 
in the field and made a pretty sight. Often the 
farmer worked very late setting up these shocks 
as they liked to get the bundles shocked before it 
ati rained on them. Sometimes after a big wind and 
it} rain storm it was necessary to shock them again, 
as often the wind had blown them over. 

4) After the cutting of the grain the time of 
1; threshing the grain came. The man who operated 
the threshing machine had been contacted and had 
| gotten his steam engine and separator overhauled 
i and ready to go. He has planned his route from the 
; | time he starts at the first farm until his last crop is 
Heh finished. 
HA oe pegmncs apile of wood or coal ready 


through the wind stacker and the grain was caught 
in sacks. The sacks were loaded into a wagon and 
hauled to grain bins in a granary. Sometimes the 
granary was in the barn but often it was a separate 
building with separate bins to hold their different 
grains. 

Sometimes teams would cause excitement 
as they became frightened of the moving belt 
between the engine and the separator. 

The grain needed to be quite dry to thresh 
good so if there was a large dew in the morning 
threshing could not start until late. Rain often 
delayed the threshing for a few days. 

The farmer’s wife also shared in this harvest 
work as it was she, with the help of neighbor 
women, who prepared the large amount of food 
needed at the noon hour and again at supper time. 
All kinds of garden vegetables, salad, relishes, 
pickles, ham, beef, or fried chicken or chicken 
with dressing and noodles and pie or cake, or 
maybe both, were prepared and served along with 
coffee or iced tea. Usually there was from 20 to 
30 men besides the women and children for the 
meal. This made lots of dishwashing too. So if the 
threshing consisted of several days the housewife 
was very busy. 

The children got a big thrill out of this 
event. They delighted in watching as the old engine 
came chugging across the field or along the roads. 
It was fun to them to watch while the grain was 
being threshed and later to play in the grain in the 
bins or on the large straw stacks. Often they were 
needed to help by watching open gates to prevent 
stock from wondering into the wrong fields. A 
larger boy often supplied the busy men with fresh 
drinking water. Getting paid for this chore made 
him a very happy boy. 

Later the tractor took the place of the big 
old engine in pulling and powering the separator 


; and tractors were used in the place of teams to pull 


ene dcaded with bundles of grain to the 
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FARM CLUBS 


FARM CLUBS 


It almost seems that there has always 
been a club of some kind in the community. The 
farm clubs for both men and women played an 
important part in the lives of the country people. 
The clubs usually met at the one room school 
houses. Meetings were held at both Excelsior and 
Baxter schools until the country school districts 
were disbanded. The first regular club meetings 
started in the Excelsior School about 1916. Before 
that farmers joined together to form “beef clubs”. 
Everyone who belonged to the club had to take 
turns butchering a beef and divide and package it 
for all members who belonged to the club. Some 
of the older folks remember when someone would 
knock on the door to leave several big packages 
of beef. Memory still tells them how delicious the 
beef steak was. When the club members were out 
of beef, then the next person would butcher. 

In 1916 the farmers in the area around the 
Excelsior school started meeting at the school 
house at regular times to work out farm problems 
and to enjoy a social with their neighbors. The 
school house was always packed with people and 
there was never enough seats to accommodate all 
who came. They did not always have refreshments 
but there was usually a speaker or a musical 
program. In addition they had ciphering matches, 
spelling matches (old secretary books say that Ella 
Petty and Barton Gallagher were hard to beat), pie 
suppers, box suppers (with gaily decorated boxes), 
and masked Halloween parties. The musical 
entertainment was often provided by the Petty 
brothers, Leo on the violin and Al on the guitar. 
Other musicians who played were Ralph Mar 
on the banjo and Reed Pedego with the gui 

In 1917 the Excelsi 
become an M.F.A. Club. 
the M. BA. Club we 


for such things as potatoes, flour, binder twine, 
barrel salt and so forth. 

After about eleven years, the M.F.A. Club 
for the men disbanded but the women continued 
to hold their monthly meetings. Part of the time 
they were affiliated with the WPFA and part of 
the time with Extension Clubs. 


EXCELSIOR FARM CLUB 


MonitEau County HERALD 
December 23, 1926 


Excelsior Farm Club met December 15, 
with Mrs. Will Martin. Thirteen members were 
present. They quilted a quilt for Mrs. Marin. At 
the noon hour the club served dinner to about 
thirty men who came in and gathered Mr. Clyde 
Dunham’s corn. There being thirty-five acres, and 
was all gathered in one day. Mr. Dunha is some 
better at this writing. 

After noon a business m 


renen Mrs. a 
N. Pedego, reporter. 
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BAXTER CLUB HAS UNIQUE MEETING 


THE T1pTON TIMES 
September 5, 1941 


Baxter’s September all-day session 
meeting was held Sept. 2 at the home of Mrs. A. 
N. George. Fifteen members and these visitors 
attended, Mrs. Jack Morris Mrs. Thos. Veulemans, 
Mrs. Will Clark and Mrs. Winnie Stephens. The 
old fashioned idea was carried out in all details, 
the dinner menu consisting of boiled ham, eggs, 
home-made bread, jelly, cake, pumpkin pie, honey 
and all that goes with an old fashioned meal. Old 
fashioned flowers in old vases were lovely. Mrs. 
Less Stephens read a {etter} from J. W. Burchon, 
child development, Mrs. Leo Petty gave a report 
of her trip to Mothers vacation camp, Mrs. Jas. 
Renshaw gave a talk calling attention to the 
progress that had been made in her day. We had 
a style show, each lady attired in old fashioned 
apparel. Varied were the styles. Prizes were as 
follows: Best dressed old fashioned grandma, Mrs. 
Dessie Bear wearing a white waist apron and black 
lace cap. She was a typical pioneer grandmother. 
For neatest dressed young matron, Mrs. Warren 
Martin. She was attired in a black costume of 
Miss Annie Martin’s young days, Mrs. Martin 
received many admiring compliments. For best 
couple, in gay ninety attire, Mrs. Less Stephens 
and Mrs. Roy Pedego. Best old fashioned child, 
Peggy Rowles. She wore a childhood cream 
colored challis dress of Mrs. Carl Fergusons. Best 
old fashioned teen age girl, Mrs. Ray Dunham 
wearing a white voile six-ruffied skirt with bolero 
waist, black streamer belt and huge black ribbons 
in her hair which was wom by Mrs. Richard 
Hudson in her day. Mrs. Jas Renshaw captured 
the prize for the funniest costume, a night gown 
containing ten yards of muslin and matching night 
cap, both having feather stitch embroidery in 
turkey red. We decided that the early day style 
put on too many endurance tests in making and 
wearing. In a geography game Mrs. Jas. Renshaw 
won first prize. October meeting will be at the 
home of Mrs. Warren Martin. 
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Baxter Club, late 1950s 


Bottom: Tena Potts, BettyThiel and son. 

2" row: Myrtle George, Myrtle Nickles, Louise 
Fry, Velma Truman 

3 row: Beryl Martin, Mary Helen Thiel, Mrs. 
Aldridge, Stella George, Mrs. Zulauf, Cordelia 
Stahl, Nola Pedego. 
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THE COTTON COMMUNITY CLUB 
FOSTERS A COOPERATIVE SPIRIT 


By Miss Lottie Hunt 
Probably from Boonville Paper 
No date esxcept “103 Anniversary Rural Life” 


The first community club was organized in 
Cotton in 1929 when a group of women, talking 
together at a pie supper at the Cotton schoolhouse, 
decided to form a club, principally as a social 
organization. 

The women felt the need of closer 
association with their neighbors and the need of 
the “help one another” attitude. Realizing also that 
home-makers work was more or less monotonous, 
a date was set for the first meeting, to be held at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. C. J. Brandes, one mile 
north of Cotton. 

A “room-full” of women attended the 
meeting, and arrangements were made to meet two 
times a month, on the first and third Thursdays in 
the homes of the members. Each member was to 
bring a covered dish and the hostess was required 
to serve bread and coffee. Mrs. Brandes served 
refreshments to the guests at the first meeting. 


Assist the Hostess 

The club assisted the hostess with her 
personal work, such as piecing blocks for a quilt, 
making rags forrugs, quilting, sewing forchildrenif 
there were children in the home, making comforts, 
picking wool, stemming berries, embroidering, 
mending, and many other tasks which the hostess 
might have. 

The next meeting was with Mrs. J. T. Long 
who then lived in Cotton. From time to time 
membership grew until there were approximately 
30 members receiving the club into their homes. 
Because of the interest taken in the Community 
club by husbands of the members, attendance at 
each meeting continued to be good as the husbands 


assisted their wives in arriving at the meeting 


places. 
Early in the autumn of 19. 
Margaret Wane redol of Reon 


Cotton community for the purpose of organizing a 
different type of women’s club organization. 


Organize Extension Club 

Some interest was manifested in Miss Van 
Orsdol’s plan and a few weeks later she returned 
to demonstrate sandwiches for school children at 
Cotton Hall. Following the demonstration, the 
club was organized with sixteen members. 

First officers of the club included Miss 
Lottie Hunt, president; Mrs. Vessie Hall, vice- 
president; Miss Mary Salzman, song leader; Mrs. 
Jack Morris, game leader; Mrs. Herman Salzman, 
reporter; Mrs. Raymond York, child development 
chairman; Mrs. Wade Long, parliamentarian; and 
Mrs. H. A. Deck, reading chairman. 

The name selected for the club was “The 
Cotton Extension Club.” Colors chosen were pink 
and blue, with the motto, “We’re on the Square the 
Whole Year “Round.” The club song was “The 
Bells’ of St. Mary’s.” 

The first meeting was held on Jan. 10, 
1940. A few months later the club accepted 
former members from the “Davis Doer’s,” a small 
club from the Davis school district, which had 
disbanded. 

Work during the first year included 
demonstrations in rug making, smocking, ironing, 
mending, kitchen arrangement by the use of 
miniature furniture. All members of the club 
made one inside and one yard improvement at 
their homes. fue 

Social gatherings included a fish fry and 
ice cream supper; a talk by the Rev. Joe Hart, a 
Baptist missionary who had retuned from South 
America; a discussion of motor laws and courtesies 
by a state highway patrolman; a Chin ty 


during the past three years. The activities have 
consisted of book reviews, demonstrations, 
cheese making, spool knitting, lace making and 
slip making. Money has been donated to various 
charitable organizations. C. E. Stammerjohn 
favored the club with a talk on the cultivation and 
care of bulbs and flowers. A talk was given by 
Mrs. William Schlotzhauer, Triple-A field woman. 
Other clubs have been entertained by the Cotton 
Extension club and members have been guests of 
honor at parties throughout its organization. 

In April, 1942, Miss Van Orsdol married 
and moved from Cooper county. Mrs. Mary E. 
Krumsick took over the duties in the same efficient 
manner. Club members have highly commended 
Mrs. Krumsick for her helpfulness and efficiency 
in conducting extension lectures before the club. 


Has Good Attendance 

Mrs. Nancy Long has missed only one 
meeting since the club was organized and her 
absence was caused by illness. 
Other members have missed only 
two or three meetings. A free 
meeting place is furnished by Mr. 
and Mrs. Wade Long. 

The programs have 
furnished information, inspiration, 
and recreation and members have 
been taught the most approved, 
efficient and economical methods 
and practices in home work and 
they’ve been provided a means 
of breaking up a “hum-drum” 
existence. Taking a glance at their 
activities show that members of the 
Cotton Extension club are “Working 
Together for Victory.” 


Cotton Club at Lucille York’s near Draffen Bend, 
early 1950s 


. 


1* row sitting: Esther Barron, Georgia Moore, Ina May Williams. 
2™4 row, kneeling: Lillian Hall, Hazel Carpenter, Gertrude Lane, 
young child David York 

Standing: Ida York, Mary Ann Shaw, Nancy Long, Nora Lee 
Luster, Alma Baughman, Pauleen Draffen, Lela Pulley, Lizzie 
Pedego, Lottie Hunt, Mary Hall. 
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COUNTRY CHURCHES 


The following pages contain stories and information on churches from the early 
days of this area. Information on churches which were actually in a town are in- 
cluded elsewhere with the information on the towns. Information in this section is 
from church records and newspaper articles. . . 


A Little Country Church 


‘Twas a little frame Country Church, standing over there. 
Many times, I walked this way, under parents’ loving care. 


We had a special pew, room enough for a babe to have a bed, 
As we Sat quietly and listened to what the preacher said. 


He was a man of God. The Spirit of God, through him, truly ran. 
God's words he spoke to us. He was a Godly man. 


We would sing the songs of old, about our Savior’s love 
And how awesome it would be when we get to Heaven above. 


Our Church was out in the country, beside a lovely wood. 
We’d listen to the gentle breeze blowing through the trees, as oft as we could. 


It seemed so peaceful, the little Church ever so full of Grace. SES 

Wouldn't it be a wonder, someday, just to go back and see this place? 

I can almost hear the singing now, about how amazing was God’s love; Py > 
How the river of life was ever flowing in Heaven, there, above, Pe 


But those days are gone forever. For, now, w hi 
But if we can still, in our hearts go b: 


by Pearlie Dunc 


tam 
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CHURCHES NEAR COTTON 


Written by Leola Long Tuttle 


Through the years people of Cotton have 
attended Oakland Baptist Church, Hopewell 
Church at Baxter, Pisgah Baptist Church, Pisgah 
Christian Church, St. Andrews Catholic Church 
at Tipton, and the Advent Church of Cotton. 
Hopewell, Pisgah Christian, and the Advent 
Church no longer exist. 

Little is known about the Advent Church. 
It set across the road from the Gene Tuttle home 
on the comer. Some residents can remember their 
families talking about it. It has been said a group of 
Advent people came to Cotton, built houses along 
the Maxey Creek bottom. The Waldon Road ran 
by their homes. They built the church, worshiped 
God on Saturday, and lived and worked together. 
They were truck farmers in this fertile valley 
along the Maxey Branch. They raised beautiful 
vegetables. The church was torn down many years 
ago. 

Oakland Baptist Church is about 5 miles 
southeast of Cotton. It is a prosperous church 
and very active. When plans were made to build 
the church, the Hunt family offered land for the 

hurch to build on in Cotton, but it was decided to 


= build dat the | > present location. 
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ADVENT EVANGELICAL CHURCH 
HAS INTERESTING HISTORY 


During the spring and summer of 1859 
the people of the Moniteau Community were 
eagerly looking forward to the building of a 
church definitely located and established which 
would serve them and many generations to follow. 
The dream which they had fashioned during these 
years was finally to be realized. They were once 
more going to enjoy the spiritual fellowship which 
they had denied themselves in order that they 
might reach out and seek the freedom, prosperity 
and adventure which the new America offered 
them. The early founders of this church probably 
came to this country in the emigration of 1832 
from Germany and Switzerland. 

So it was that pastors were called to 
bring the needed help to these pioneers. Since 
there was no church building in which to worship, 
short services were held in the homes. About 13 
families were being ministered to in this manner. 
However, and not until the year 1859, did this 
group undertake to build a church. The records 
date from 1848 so for eleven years they were 
without a church building. From the beginning 
this group was known as the “Moniteau” group. 
The first church was built, of course, of logs. Its 
dimensions were 28 ft. by 30 ft. Rev. Roeder was 
serving the congregation during this time. But 
here a word must be said concerning the man who 
preceded him, the Rev. C. Hoffmeister, who was 
the first resident pastor located at McGirk where 
the Salem congregation had built a log cabin 
of two rooms for him and his wife. This early 
minister must certainly have undergone many 
trying difficulties in order to bring the word of the 


Lord to these people. He covered a territory of 60 
miles every week by horseback or buggy. Within 
this sixty miles he served six charges: Salem at 


the records which he did. 

Our church records take note of the 
fact that the first congregation meeting was 
held on November 19, 1848 at which time the 
Constitution was read and accepted, in the 
presence of Rev. C. Hoffmeister. It was signed 
by the following members: Carl Shaaf, Heinrich 
Dietzel, Val. Werdtmann, George Wachter, Jacob 
Kiesling, Christian Sperber, Herman Knoepker, 
Heinr. Bauer, Philipp Keil, Erhardt Kiesling, Joh. 
Heinrich Roedel, Jacob V. Geminden. 

On November 28, 1859 the first church 
building was dedicated. It must have been a time 
of true Christian joy for this group of diligent men 
and women. We can let our minds wander back to 
that day and picture this congregation of people. 
The church made of newly hewn logs, is of course 
the center of attention. Rude though it may seem 
to us, to them it represented the best which they 
could make with their hands in the service of their 
Lord and Master. The building was constructed to 
stand for years, the mortices and joints being fitted 
by men who were giving of their best. The logs 
used in the building were selected because they 
were sound and of sufficient length. Fine timber 
was used. 

The church building did stand and was 
used as a house of worship for 27 years. The 
Silver Anniversary of the church was celebrated 
in it during the pastorate of Rev. H. Mohr. It was 
not because the log church was deteriorated to 
such an extent that a new building was deemed 
necessary for this same framework of logs is still 
being used today. But it was the year 1886, the 
time when building styles were changing and the 
congregation growing, that the necessity of anew 
building was seen by the leaders of the church. 
The comer stone of this second church, which was 
built a little to the north of the log church was laid 
on April 4, 1886 during the pastorate of Rev. H. 


Mohr. ; ase 


The second church stood for a y 


The Rev. Adolph Klingerberger arrived 
as pastor on November 25, 1888. He served until 
his death on February 26, 1893. A severe epidemic 
of typhoid fever which swept this church and 
community causing many deaths was also the 
cause of his death. He was buried in the cemetery 
of this congregation. 

The church was served by neighboring 
pastors until July 28, 1893 when Rev. Wm. H. 
Alber began his ministry. It was during his time that 
“a meeting was called by the boards of the three 
different churches (Moniteau, Pleasant Grove, 
and Jamestown) and held in the Advent Church 
on the Moniteau, in the presence of the honorable 
district president, and the local preacher. At this 
meeting it was decided that the minister should 
reside in Jamestown. At this meeting a motion 
prevailed to secure a minister also for this, the 
Advent Congregation. (Taken from the record) 
These churches had been one charged for 46 years 
but the work was too large for one man to handle. 
Rev. Alber moved to Jamestown on March 24, 
1894 but served the Advent Congregation, also, 
until July 15 of that year when the Rev. J. Kuhn 
began his pastorate. 

An organ was bought on November 15, 
1896 while Rev. Brenion was here. The Ladies 
Aid was also organized about this time and is at 
present the leading organization: of th i wurch. 


ADVENT EVANGELICAL, continued 

Up to the time of Rev. C. Gabler the 
parsonage was a house built of logs. During his 
fifth year, on August 3, 1903 the new parsonage 
was dedicated and is still standing today. It is a 
large six-room dwelling in very good condition. 
During the spring of 1938 it was painted on 
the outside and the inside woodwork was also 
repainted, as well as several rooms papered. 

Between the pastorates of Rev. Werth 
and Rev. F. Gadow, the Rev. R. Lehmann of 
Jamestown served the church from September 
to April 8, 1910. Rev. Lehmann was interesting 
because of the physical reaction he had to his 
own singing. He had a growth on his forehead 
which the louder he sang the more flushed and red 
the forehead would become. He also operated a 
lantern slide machine which caused a great deal of 
interest. 

During the pastorate of Rev. H. Henning, 
1922-1927, many new things were bought and 
built. It was during his time on September 22, 1923 
that the new Evangelical Hymnals were bought. 
On November 9, 1924 the comer stone was laid 
for the present church. “At this occasion the three 
_ oldest members in the congregation were present. 

_ Their names and | ages are given respectively: Mr. 
a) aes Mr. John E. Roedel 85 years, 
y 83 years. These three people also 


and Sunday School hymnals. The constitution was 
also revised at this time. 

During the present pastorate of Rev. F. 
Allrich the Cemetery Board was organized. All 
matters pertaining to the cemetery are now handled 
through this board and this year this board directed 
the resetting and straightening of the tombstones. 

The pastors, with the dates of their 
arrival and departure, are as follows: Hoffmeister, 
1848-1857; Lange, 1858; Streit, 1858; Roeder, 
1859; Vontobel, 1860-1866; Delveau, 1867-1872; 
Kraft, 1872-1875; Woelfle, 1875-1883; Mohr, 
1883-1886; Leutwein, 1886-1888; Klingerberger, 
1888-1893; Alber, 1893-1894; Kuhn, 1894-1895; 
Brenion, 1895-1898; Gabler, 1898-1905; Werth, 
1905-1909; Gadow, 1910-1914; Bekeschus, 
1915-1918; Schaefer, 1919-1921; Henning, 1922- 
1927; Pfundt, 1927-1931; Rahmeier, April 1931- 
June 1932; Pusch, 1932-1934; Wahl, 1934-1936; 
Allrich, 1936 to 
date. 


OAKLAND BAPTIST CHURCH 


February 26, 1899 a council was 
called to meet at the Keener Schoolhouse. 
The council was led by Rev. T. W. Tate of 
Tipton Baptist Church, Rev. B. B. Russell 
of Clinton, and A. J. Baxter, a deacon from 
Hopewell Baptist Church. The opening 
minutes state the purpose was to organize a 
Baptist church. 

Following an opening message 
from Romans 5:10 by Rev. Tate, records 
indicate the formation of letters by fourteen 
charter members which include: 

S. G. Hurt 

Charles Patrick 

Ella Hurt 

Geneva A. Baughman 

Grace Hurt 

Viola Oakman 

Lonnie Potts 

Anna Douglas 

David S. Baughman 

Elias Wingate 

William N. Embry 

Sallie Reynolds 

Emma C. Patterson 

Frank Powell 

Further business included the reading 
and adoption of the Articles of Faith and Church 
Covenant as found within the Pendleton’s Church 
Manual. By motion they closed and “resolved 
themselves into a Baptist church....” (the) counsel 
recognized as duly organized. Services were set 
for the Saturday before the fourth Sunday of each 
month at three o’clock by motion of the church. 

Led by the first elected pastor, Rev. B. 
B. Russell, this was to be the beginning of a place 
for community worship and fellowship. Sunday 
School began in April 1899, in Keener School and 
discussion is said to have occurred concerning the 
actual location of the church building. 

Land offers were made from two men. 


J. B. Hunt, Sr. sought for the building to be : 
e land 


central to the Cotton community and nm 


Oakland Baptist Church 2013 


Schoolhouse on one acre of land. A majority vote 
placed the church on Oakman’s land and, upon his 
request, the church was named Oakland. 

The church body voted March, 1899, to 
build a 30’x 40’ structure. Immediate work began 
with the lumber sawed at Dick’s Mill in Cotton. 
Other materials were purchased and transported 
from the lumberyard in Clarksburg. The general 
contractor was A. B. Potts and was assisted 
by Orrie Douglas, S. G. Hurt, and others. The 
structure was completed in mid-summer and was 
said to seat 300 people. The dedication was set 
for the second Sunday in September. During the 
dedication, deacons were ordained as well. 


HOPEWELL CHURCH 
1843 ~ 1926 


E by Iola Potts 


Hopewell Church in Cooper County, about 
two miles north from Round Hill on the Tipton- 
Boonville road, was organized in 1843. The 
mother church being Mt. Pleasant church, which 
is located north of Clarksburg. 

In July, 1845, the congregation decided to 
change the church building from 20 feet by 40 feet 
4} to 25 feet square. 

In 1855, records seem to indicate the 
Methodists and Presbyterians also held services at 
| Hopewell. 

; | In January, 1872, Hopewell was referred to 
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as “The Church of Jesus Christ called Hopewell”. 
i In 1876 there were 24 male members and 35 
female members. 

On January 27, 1877, the congregation 
voted to change the place of meeting to the Baxter 
school house. 

In October, 1877, there was a rule posted 
for each member to pay one cent a week for 
missionary purposes. 

An article in the June 21, 1883 issue of the 
Tipton Times states: The Baxter church 5 miles 
north of this place was dedicated last Sunday. 
Rev. Tutt delivered the dedicatory sermon. 
Notwithstanding the inclemency of the weather, a 
very large crowd was in attendance. Among those 
from this place were Emmet McFarland and wife, 
W. W. auty and Sam Henry. 
cording to the information found, three 


wpe ee 


Once a flourishing church, Hopewell disbanded 
because some members died and some moved 
away and there were too few left to carry on. Most 
of the remaining members joined Tipton Baptist 
church. 

Hopewell reported to Lamine Association 
until 1938. 

In 1938, Mr. and Mrs. Fred Nichols bought 
the church building for $600 and used the lumber 
to build onto their house. Helping Fred dismantle 
the church building were Arthur Pedego, George 
Thiel Sr., and Roy Hall. 


A RECORD OF DEATHS OF THE 
MEMBERS OF HOPEWELL CHURCH 


Ann Maxwell, September 15, 1846 
Joseph Rousanberger, November 30, 1847 
Malinda Baxter, September 21, 1849 
Elemulech P. Swearingen, September 16, 1850 
Syntha Campbell, January 14, 1851 
Jahugh Cox, August 26, 1851 

William Ross, October 22, 1851 

John A. Stephens, December 30, 1851 
Mary A. Morris, February 15, 1852 

Mary Jane Morris, March 15, 1852 
Archibald Woods, April 27, 1852 

Louisa, a colored woman, March 6, 1852 
Francis Fry, June 6, 1852 

Martha Garrette, September 18, 1852 
Eliza Hickerson, October 9, 1852 

Ester Cox, October 25, 1852 

Annaliza Moor, May 15, 1853 

Hampton W. Kelly, June 6, 1852 

Charlotte Kelly, July 1, 1854 

Mary Jennings, June 12, 1855 

Joana Kelly, August (part of page missing) 
Lucy A. Campbell, July 6, 1854 

Betty Swearengen, December 17, 1859 
James Garret, 1861 

Eliza Garret, 1862 

James O. Nelson, 1861 

yynthia Davis, 1861 


Allen, 


Amick, 


HOPEWELL CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 1843-1924 


Jessie (Baxter) 
Earl 
Mary 


Anderson, Ethel 
Arbuckle, A. H. 


Effie 

Effie D.(Arbuckle)Clarke 
Etnae 

Mattie 


Arnold, Howard 


aes 
Lela 


Atkinson, Alice 


Elizabeth 
James 
Sarah E. 


Austin, Gussie 
Bales, Mrs. Mary 
Bares, Alicia 


Grover C. 

Mary Allica 

Nancy (Barnes) Stinson 
Susan 

Walter 

Walter S. 


Baltzey, Henry 
Baughman, David 


Baxter, 


Genia 
Ida 
Abel 
Arvery 
Belinda 
Bell 
Benjamin 
Bettie 
Cora 
Edmond 
Gussie 
Hugh 
Isabella 
JA. 
J.J. 
John 
Lucinda 


Bear, 


(Incomplete List) 


Ada (Bear) Davis 
Alfred 

Alma (Bear) Shrout 
Annie 

AS. 

George 

Hugh 

J.H. 

John H. 

Malcolm 

Martha C. (Bear) White 
Mary 

Mary D. 

Mary L. 

Mary N. 

Minnie J. 

Nannie (Bear) Franks 
Velma 


Berkley, Cornelia 


Berry, 
Bishop, 


Blalock, 


Jessie 


Pansy 
Permelia 
William 
Bettie 
George 
John 
John D. 
Lora 
Lucinda 
Sarah 
Rhoda 
Sarah 


Bobbitt, James A. 


Bortes, 


Jeffie 


Bowden, Mary 
Brandes, Chris J. 


Sister Lee 


Briggs, Bro. =e 


Brochway, Robbie iat ee 


Brown, 


Brownbele Roy 


Maggie 


Carpenter, Charles Estil 


Casy, 


Estil 
R.C. 


Chandler, John 
Chilton, Elizabeth 


Clark, 


Cobb, 


John 
Octavo E. 
Snow 


Ethel 
Francis 
Mrs. Mike 
Chester 
Delora 
Mamie 
Sidney 


Cordry, Nora 
Cornilius, Celia 


Cox, 


Dale, 


Davis, 


Bettie (Cox) Farmer 
Emma 

Esther 

Henry T. 

Jahue 

Joseph 

Juda 

Nancy (Cox) Barnes 
Nannie 

Sally 

Thomas 

William J. 

Mary 


Damick, P. A. Sy 


ouglas, Flora 
ae Mary E. 
‘Thomas 
Draffen, Edith 
. Flora 
Myrtle 
Sally 
Mrs. Walter 
Wells 
Dunham, Clyde 
Elliott, Eliza 
John M 
Embry, Ada 
tae Addie (Embry) Broyles 
ee Edith 
: ; Ella May (Embry) Amold 
Estil 
Iva A. 


_ Goens, 


Goff, 


Mrs. Henry 
Martha 
Lucinda 


Gowens, Mrs. Dollie 


Gray, 


Greer, 


Groves, 


Bessie J. 

James G. 

Charlotte (Greer) King 
Jane 

Rebecca 

Addie 

Anna E. 

Annie 

Clarea B. 

Cora A. (Groves) Worley 
Edgar 

Elsie 

Groves, continued 
Emil Forest 

Fred 

Forest 

Gladys 

Helen (Groves) Bailey 
Herbert 

Holbert 

J.O. 

John R. 

Laura (Groves) Martin 
Maggie (Groves) Ferguson 
Minnie 


Parthena 
Joseph H. 
Hickerson, Daniel 
Eliza 
Lucy A. 
Ann V. 
Mrs. Bert 
Francis 
Homer 
JARe 
Robert 
Thompson N. 
Hodges, Mrs. Tom 
Homfeldt, Frank 
Mrs. Frank 
Cornelia 
Sally 
Howard, Jael J. 
Lela (Howard) Arnold 
Stephen J. 
Hill, John 
Hudson, Bettie 
Boon 
Carrie 
Charles 
Edna 
Effie 
Ethel (Hudson) Clark 
Frank 
Fred 
Homer 
Mary Edna 
Nellie 
Robert 
Thomas 
Augustin 
Augustin A. 


Hess, 


Hirst, 


Hood, 


Hurst, 


Inglish, Alice M. 
Allie 
Amie 

J__od, Lina 


Jennings, Mary 
Johnson, David W. 
Julian, George 
Justice, Mary 
Kelly, Charlotte 
Eerbin. E. 
Ewing 
Sister Francis M. 
Hampton W. 
James 
James T. 
Joanna 
John 
John J. 
Martha C. 
Martha E. 
Rhody 
Tabitha 
Kimsey, Nancy 
Sarelda 
Lampkin, Oregon 
Thomas 
Larimore, Amanda 
Edward 
Lanie 
Maggie (Larimore) Pulley 
Missouri 
William H. 
Laws, M.L. 
Leach, Charles 
Mrs. Lela 
Lowe, Gentry 
George 
Harold 
Helen 
Lucie 
Louis 
McClain, James 
Joseph H. 
Norman 
Oldham 
Peter 
McCulloch, John M. 
Mrs. John M. 
Vest 
McDonald, James — 


Mahan, James A. 
Mariah Matilda 
Mary E. 
Matilda 
Majors, James 
Jane 
Maples, Mrs. John 
Louise 
Lucille 
Markum, Susan 
Martin, Beryl 
Brookie L. 
Caleb 
Columbus 
George-Green 
John 
Mattie E. 
Mary H. 
Mollie 


William 
William G. 
Maxwell, Ann 
James O. 
Rhoda 
Thomas J. 
Mercer, Gertrude 
Grace 
Jessie (Mercer) Davis 
Leslie 
Mills, Sister 
Miller, B. W. 
Moore, Anneliza 
Bettie 
Charlie 


Jane 


William H. 
Myers/Meyers 

Edna 

Leona 

Louis 

Mollie (Myers) Gash 

William 
Nelson, Elizabeth 


Peters, Brent 
— Mn.N.E 


N.J. 
Pots, Fannie 
Powel, Dessie 
Lela (Powel) Pulley 
Lillie 
Sarah E. 
Sarah L. 
————- Powell, Mrs. Lou 
: Francis 


‘James 


Robert 
Roann 
Truman 
Velma 
Vest 
Wallace 
Walter 
Richie, Andrew 
Jane 
Joshua 
Robertson, C. Searls 
Ernest 


Rhoda A. 
Willliam N. 
Roberson, Katie 
Ross, Peter 
William 
Rowsanberger, Joseph 
Rowles, Catherine 
Charlie 
Dorah (Rowles) Oglesby 
Herbert 
Jane 
Jessie E. 
Virginia(Rowles)Eichenberg 


_ Salmons, Edward 


Elna 
Julia 
Lizzie 
Shepard 
Sterling 
Thomas 
‘William 


‘ Savage, Jane (Savage) McDonald 


William 


Margarette 

Mary E. 
Speed, Lucy Ann 
Steel, Mrs. Ellen 

Rhoda (Steel) Blalock 
Stephens, Alpha 

Barwell 

B.L. 

Emma 

J.D. 

Uist ile 

John A. 

Laura 

Mabel 

Malinda 

Price 

Sarelda 

Velma (Stephens) Richey 

William T. 

Winnie 

Wm. Jennings 
Stevens, B. J. 

Emma 

Elizabeth 

J.B. 

eu 

Malinda M. 

Peter 

Rhoda 
Stinson, Amanda 

Carrie (Stinson) Hudson 

Charles 

Effie 

James Emest 

Kate 

Nancy 

Stephen 

Steve 


Harry M. 
Swearingen, Armistead S. 


Mary A. BLACK MEMBERS LISTED AMONG THE 


ae MEMBERSHIP OF HOPEWELL CHURCH 
Vinita : : 
Tindel, Allice Sister Adaline, property of Mark Cole 
‘Tahiti Sister Amanda, property of James O. Nelson 
Wyatt A Sister Betsy 
Tivis, Bettie Sister Caroline 
Margaret Sister Celia 
Thixton, Alice Sister Chainy 
a re Sister Charlotte, property of Albert S. Hirst 
ompson, Alice : 
Alice (Thompson) Pulley a ore property of Charles Wood 
Trat, George : ‘ 
Tucker, Mary Sister Elizabeth, property of Wm. Bronaugh 
Stanley Sister Fanny, property of Sister Shields 
Tullock, Mrs. Eillis Sister Frances 
White, Alfred Sister Juda 
Aura Sister Kinny 
Blanch Sister Larah 
Charlotte Sister Letty 
ats Sister Louisa 
ee : Sister Maria, property of Coln Quarles 
ee OS ed Sister Mary, property of Mr. Baxter 
M Sister Mary Jane 
ary E. Sj : 
Mad ister Nancy, property of J. J. Chilton 
Wood, Ellison Sister Pansy 
Emmit Sister Phoebe 
Sister Rebeccca A. 
Woods, Amanda Sister Sarah 
Amos Sister Winny 
Andrew 
Arbuckle Brother Ananias, property of J. J. Chilton 
Archibald Brother Daniel Blana 
Charles Brother Daniel 
Elizabeth (Woods) Hurt Brother Henry 
John Brother Jim 
John G. Brother John 
. a Brother Larkin 
Wueindd Brother Larry 
Pansy Brother Lige : 
Robert Brother Laquier 
Sallie Brother Nedd 
Sallie R. Brother Sim 
Sarah 
Susan 
Thomas 
Tumer A 
W. G. 
William 
William P. 


on 


Woolery, Malinda 


MT. PLEASANT SUNDAY SCHOOL 
BEGAN WITH BIBLE SOCIETY 
IN 1858 


by Marvin Crawford, CALIFORNIA DEMOCRAT 
January 19, 1936 


The Mt. Pleasant Baptist Sunday School 
which I attended this week is a part of the third 
oldest church in the Concord Baptist Association 
and the Sunday School itself dates back to 1858 
when the first Bible Society, later known as the 
Sunday school, was organized. 

The present officers of the school 
are: superintendent, J. A. Birdsong; assistant 
superintendent, J. G. Vaughan; pianist, Vivian 
Holloway. 

The school has the following six classes: 

Adult, taught by J. Warren Birdsong 

Intermediates, taught by Mrs. 
Holloway 

Juniors, taught by Rodney Holloway 

Primary, taught by Rachel Vaughan 

Beginners, taught by Grace Schlup 


Lucy 


Mrs. Holloway, who has been a teacher in 
_ the school for many years, probably has served in 
____ that capacity longer than anyone in the church. Mr. 
ae Birdsong has been superintendent the past seven 
‘years. Leonard SUED, now superintendent of the 


Nicholas Allee, Hannah Gist, William Birdsong, 


pocustc Deacons, Temple Allee, William Deacons, 
id _ Nancy Allee, 25 WAY) ee Kate SE one 


Birdsong, who lives in Clarksburg and owing to 
his age and physical condition is seldom able to 
attend services, is among the oldest members of 
the church and has been a deacon for many years. 

The trustees are J. G. Vaughan, Henry 
Holloway and J. A. Birdsong. 

The Rev. R. L. Hood has been pastor the past 
seven years and was also pastor there at a previous 
period, having served in that capacity some 13 to 
14 years in all. He preaches the Saturday evening 
before the first Sunday and also the first Sunday 
morning and evening of each month. 

The church has a membership of 134. 

The building is heated with a hot air 
furnace and lighted with gasoline lamps. It was 
erected in 1916. 

Among the oldest members of the church 
now are Sam Fain, Mrs. Ambrose Hess, W. 
E. Toler, Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Birdsong, and Mrs. 
Virginia Douglass who lives in California. 

Established in 1823, Mt. Pleasant 
celebrated its one hundredth anniversary in the fall 
of 1923. Only Pisgah, established in 1819, which 
was the mother church to Mt. Pleasant, and Union 
near Jamestown, established in 1821, among 
the churches of the Concord Baptist Association 
are older than Mt. Pleasant. At the time of the 
centennial celebration a history of the church up 
to that time was prepared and written into the 
associational minutes and it is from that history 
that the following information is taken. 

The church was constituted at a meeting 
the second Saturday in October, 1823, with 
the following charter members: George Howk, 
Stephen Howard, Jacob Chism, John Robertson, 
Lewis Shelton, William Allee, Buford Allee, 
James Hill, Thomas Scott, Clender Leschworth, 


ricilla Chism, James Birdsong, Elizabeth Howard, 


of pigeons which roosted in the timber at night, 
became known as “pigeon roost.” It is said one 
could go into the timber in those days and with a 
single horizontal sweep with a club kill several, 
for they were literally as thick as flies. 

The first church building was on the Mose 
Martin farm, now owned by the Alexanders about 
three and a half miles west of the present church. 

Some years later the Rev. David Allee 
gave a site on Brush Creek. On this a double- 
log house was built with one corner set aside for 
negro members. This was used until 1853 when 
it was replaced on the same site by a large frame 
building which was used until in 1879 when the 
present site was purchased from J. W. Vaughan 
and a building erected on it which was used until 
the building of the present church in 1917. 

“It was no uncommon thing for some one 
to be brought before the church at its meetings for 
misconduct such as gossiping, fighting, drinking, 
profane language, horseracing, playing cards, 
dancing, and going to ball games,” says the 
history. 

“In the business meeting of July 1851, the 
church granted Brother Isham Martin the liberty 
of exercising his own judgment in collecting 
the estate debts of William Hallford, deceased. 
In many instances two brothern would get into 
difficulties and ask the church to settle it for them, 
agreeing to abide by its decision. 

Following the close of the Civil War, at the 
February, 1866 meeting, resolutions were passed 
to “mutually agree to drop and forever let go past 
alienations” caused by the war and “so after the 
Civil War we find Mt. Pleasant worshiping God as 
fervently as before.” 


In 1842 the church members numbered 


140. In 1844 there were 165, in 1850 the 


pecame 


association. 

Concord association was constituted 
in 1823, the same year that Mt. Pleasant was 
organized and Mt. Pleasant was a charter member 
of that organization. 

During the first 100 years of its history, 
Mt. Pleasant entertained the association more 
times than any other church, nine years in all. 

The following churches were organized 
with membership from Mt. Pleasant: Mt. Gilead 
(now California First Baptist), Salem, Lebanon, 
Pilot Grove, Mt. Moriah, Clarksburg, Flag Spring, 
Tipton, German Baptist and Oakland. It licensed 
the following to preach: Aaron Fryrear, January, 
1843; Buford Scott, March 1843; Michael Brown, 
December, 1845; Jesse Martin, 1868, and Nicholas 
Allee, 1867. 

Records for the first seventeen years of the 
church were lost and the names of all the pastors 
and the dates they served cannot be given. Among 
them, however, were David Allee who was the 
first pastor, Jacob Chism the second and Lewis 
Shelton the third. 

The first church clerk was Absolem 
Renshaw who served up to 1840. After him came 
William eae Mose ae eee Renshaw, 


t 


m piace ars 
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MT. PLEASANT BAPTIST CHURCH RECORDS 
[ Spelling, punctuation and wording as in original. Initials are used in some instances for privacy.] 


The Church was formed on the 2" Saturday in October 1823 at the Mt. Pleasant meeting house. 
Pisgah Baptist Church, founded in 1819, was the mother church. 

The information that follows is taken from copies of the original papers containing a Covenant, 
twelve Articles of Union, twelve Rules of Decorum and records of some early meetings. 

The Covenant and Articles of Union set out their belief in God and the Lord Jesus Christ. The 
Principals of Union contain some general beliefs including “the Lords day ought to be observed and 
set apart for the worship of God and that no work or worldly business out to be done, or transacted 
thereon works of piety and necessity only excepted.” Another was that “... water Baptism and the 
Lords supper are ordinanceses of the Gospel and are to be continued till his second coming,” followed 
by “ ... true believers are the only subject of Baptism and that immertion is the only mode.” 


The Rules of Decorum were: 

Artickle 

Ls Church meetings shall be opened closed by prayer 

oye a door opened for the reception of members 

3 Referance called for and attended to if any 

4 attend to any other business that legally comes under the notice of the Church if in order 
agreeable to Scripture direction 

58 No business should come under the notice of the Church unless by regular motion and second 

6" Every motion and second so made shall be attended to by the Church 

ie No member of this church shall be admitted to speak without rising from his or hur seat and 
addressing the Moderator while siting in a Church way. 

gn No member shall be admitted to speak more than three times to one subject unless first obtaining 
leave of the Breathern. 

on No member shall be interrupted while speaking only by the Moderator and not by him unless 
he brake the rules of this decorum. 

10° No member shall be admitted to leave his seat during the siting of the Church without leave of 
the Moderator 

11® No member shall be suffered to taulk whisper or laugh during the time of publick worship 

12" All business takenup by the 

_ Church shall be decided by a 

majority except the reception of 
members which shall be done 
__ by the unanimous voice of the 


MT. PLEASANT, continued 


Records of some of the church meetings are also 
interesting: 

In October 1852 after worship, the church met 

and took up several items: 


The case of two sisters, LL & PL, was tak- 
en up and continued “until next conference. the 
same bethrin to visit them and report at the next 
conference. 


The case of RH against IM was taken up 
and after the 1‘ item of said charge was read in 
relation to the giving up of WH children then 
denying ever promising to do it, the church decide 
br RH failed to establish the above charge. the 
2™! charge was then read to the perfect good 
understanding between RH’s Father & himself 
and then saying there was an old grudge & after 
the evidence being produced the church decided 
the 2™ item of said charge was established, the 3" 
item was & after the church heard the evidence 
decided the 3"! item was not established & after 
some delibration the church agree to forgive the 
brethren provided they can bear with each other. 


The charge of RH against EM was taken up in 
relation to making false statements in saying she 
had proved RH a liar by JS and after the evidence 
was produced the church de’ced the charge was 
established and after considerable deliberation the 
church say she still retains the sister in fellowship. 
Granted Sister MS a letter of dismission. Received 
by Experience AT Received Sister CA by 
Experience Received RoH by Recantation 
Received br GH by Recantation 
M. Martin, C.C.” 


In November 1852, the church again met 


and took up the case of the two sisters, LL & PL. 
“Reference called for the case of LL and PL taken 


conduct.” 


MT. PLEASANT MOTHER CHURCH 
TO MT. MORIAH 


no date or newspaper source 


The following information about the Mt. Moriah 
church, prepared by Earl Donley, church clerk, 
was received at The Democrat office after the 
portion of the paper carrying an article about the 
church and Sunday school had been printed: 

Copy from the minutes — 

On the twelfth day of April, 1845, the 
members desiring to be constituted into a church 
having convened at the schoolhouse in Lancaster 
district—namely James Robertson, G. J. Robertson, 
Maremna Robertson, James Stinson, Cynthia 
Robertson, John S. Howard, Frances J. Howard, 
Edward Deakins, Sarah Deakins, Joseph Stinson, 
Nancy Stinson, Mary Stinson, James Stinson, 
Martha Stinson, Margaret Stinson, Elizabeth 
Howard, Frances Everett, Warren D. Everett, 
Panthia J. Everett, and having produced letters 
of dismission from Mt, Pleasant were by Elders 
Kemp Scott and Thomas V. Greer constituted into 
achurch upon the abstract of principles of Concord 
Association and upon the church covenant or form 
of government as set forth in the Encyclopedia of 


Religious knowledge. 
(Signed) Elder Kemp Scott, Elder Thos. V. Greer, 
John S. Howard churehclerk = 


Mt. Pleasant in Comes Corky Res the 
mother church. : 


WILL DEDICATE NEW BAPTIST 


CHURCH AT PISGAH SUNDAY 
(May 29, 1927) 


The new Baptist church building at 
Pisgah will be dedicated Sunday. The dedicatory 
sermon will be preached by Rev. D. H. Howerton, 
of St. Joseph, pastor at Pisgah from 1913 to 1916. 
The program will include services in the moming 
and afternoon, with a big basket dinner at noon. 
ni | The Pisgah Baptist church was organized 
ik June 19, 1819, by William Jennings, John B. 
Longan and Jacob Chism. John B. Longan was 
the first pastor, David Jones, clerk, Jessie Martin, 
chorister, and Joseph Reaves, treasurer. 

The new building is the fourth one to be 
erected by the congregation. The first was built 
of log, the second of brick and the third, a frame 
structure, was erected in 1871, and razed this year 
when the new building program was started. 

Rey. T. M. Macdonnell, of Bunceton, 
: is ee at seat, L. L. Morris, clerk, and Cliff 


oir will be located in 
‘S are semicircular, 


Copied from records of Pisgah Baptist 
1819 Charter members 


William Jinnings 
Jacob Chism 
Pricilla Chism 
David Jones 
Tabitha Jones 
James Maxey 
William Howard 
Leven Savage 
Polly Savage 
Joseph McClure 
Elizabeth McClure 
John Bivian 
Mary Bivian 
Rhoda Stephens 
Izabeller Ponton 
Sarah Woods 
John B. Longan 
John Apperson 
Sela Apperson 
Jesse Martin 
Mary Martin 


Same page, but separate column with this written 
in at top: Received since the constitution 


John Mulky 
Polly Longan 
Ana Maxey 
Mary Jinnings 
Roan Stephens 
Lewis Shelton 
John Bowls 
Elizabeth Bowls 
Daniel Conly 
Jesse Bowls 
Sebeller Bowls 


Susannah Estes 
Bitcy Harryman 
Abraham Keeny 
Deborah Keeny 
David Reavis 
Jimina Reavis 
Sarah Bowls 
Lucy Harris 


At bottom of page: “In Testamony hereof we have 
here unto set our hands the date* before named. 
William Jinnings 
Jacob Chism 
John B. Longan” 


*Date on this page is not legible, but later in 
ledger, on page 201 is written: “This is the second 
volume of Pisgah Church Record. This church 
was constituted on the 19" day of June 1819, by 
Elders William Jinnings, John B. Longan & Jacob 
Chism.” A list of members in 1850 follows on the 
same page. Fifty-three male members are listed; 
eighty-four female members; and the following 
“Coloured Members” : Abraham, Noah, Aron, 
Ceaser, James, John, Humphrey, Robert, Joseph; 
Hannah, Lucinda, Fanney, Leah, Sarah, Calisa, 
Dinah, Jane, Margaret. 


Records show that in 1857 the membership 
list was revised, “The following were found to be 
members of Mt. Pisgah Church by a committee 
appointed revise the Church Record.” At this time, 
the men and women were listed together in the 
register, a total of 124. Several had the notation 
“Excluded**” by their names. 


Colored Members were again listed 
separately, some with a first name, long line drawn 
in book, last name: 


Sawney ------ 

Fanney ------ Johnson 
Henry ------ Swearingen 
Ann ------ Guyer 
Louisa ------ Yancey 
Candas ------ Harris 
Lydia ------ Gay 
Malinda ------ Inyart 
Elisa ------ Mahan 
Aaron ------ Bowles 
Salisa ------ | McCubbin 
Samuel ------ Gilbreath 
Silas ------ Pope 
Jemina ------ Bousfield 
Leah ------ Jones 
Dorcas ------ Ellis 

John ------ Ellis 


[These notes follow list:] 


Quarler & Martha Ex 
Do “_ Ellen 
Carpenter woman 


ASSUMPTION CATHOLIC CHURCH 
AT CEDRON 
by Mary Louise Lightner 


a The earliest records of Cedron places the 
a year of its institution as of 1838 and it is the oldest 
of its denomination in Moniteau County. 
Father Helias, S. J., was the first priest 
u to visit Cedron as early as 1838 and offered mass 
i in the home of Mr. Weber. Fr. Helias, a native 
b 3 of Ghent, Belguim, came to the United States in 
i 1833 after hearing Fr. Charles Nerincks, a fellow 
countryman and famous missionary in Kentucky, 
describe the needs of the Catholic Church in the 
United States. He came to Missouri at the age of 
Yu 41. His first residence was at Westphalia where he 
| was installed as Pastor in the Parish of St. Joseph. 
Almost immediately he began his missionary 
trips along the Missouri River and its tributaries, 
caring for the immigrant families, a task that was 
his youthful dream and destined to be his life’s 
vocation. 

He founded seven churches, the fourth of 
which was Cedron, in 1838. He visited 13 counties, 
traveling by boat and horseback with buffalo robes 
as protection in Missouri’s harsh winter weather. 
On August 11, 1874 he died at the age of 78 at 
. 3, Missouri. The railroad refused to ship his 
‘back to St. Louis for burial because the a 


December 1851 to March 1855, including the 
names of Fischer, Strickfaden, Dick, Zey, Baker, 
Klein, Imhoff, Weingartner, Wittman, Heinen, 
Schweitzer, Emriche and Walterscheid. German 
families primarily made up the congregation. 
These earlier baptism certificates were all signed 
by U. Joseph Meister who always signed his name 
as Sacristan. He really was the official pastor and 
not sacristan but in his humility felt he was more 
or less a “doorkeeper in the House of the Lord.” 

The first recorded marriage was that of 
Peter Walterscheid and Genoviva Imhoff by Rev. 
Edward Jakob, on May 6, 1884. 

The first church building was built of logs 
on two acres of land donated by Ignatz Becker 
(Baker) from his farm in Linn Township in 1843. 
The building was 30’ x 32’ and was constructed 
at a cost of $50.00. This was known as Becker’s 
Church. 

In 1857 a log school house, 16’ x 16’ 
was constructed at a cost of about $20.00 with 
20 children in attendance. Joe Schweitzer was a 
teacher at this log school. In 1886 a new frame 
school 24’ x 30’ was constructed at a cost of 
$403.00 with 35 children in attendance. A later 
frame building was erected and is now standing. 
The school was abandoned in 1931 and the 
building is now used for social activities. 

In 1867-1872, a new brick church 50’ x 
30’ was constructed at a cost of $3000.00. In 1903 
an addition, 31’ in length was added to the brick 
church including a bell tower and a sanctuary ata 
cost of $2456.00. Originally the bell was mounted 
on four tall logs which stood at the southeast 
comer of the church. The bell was a gift from John 
and Mary Heinen. 

In 1914, new windows and a metal 
ceiling were put in the church (the metal ceiling 
still exists in 1987) and the church was painted 


inside (frescoed) at a cost of $950.00. In 1951 the 


rch was pcompletely renovated and decorated, 


church property through the years, the oldest 
marker is that of Joseph Heinen, 11 month old 
son of Joseph and Mary Heinen, dated November 
1841. Two others of early date are those of Ignatz 
Becker (Baker), 1851 and Anna Maria Emeiche, 
1853. Many markers no doubt have been lost, 
disintegrated by time and the elements in the more 
than 100 years since the cemetery was instituted. 

In the year 1841, the parish consisted 
of 8 families and later grew to 40 families and in 
1889 to 65 families. At the present time (1987) the 
parish consists of about 30 families. 

In 1965 the rectory, a 10-room frame 
dwelling equipped with the modern features or 
conveniences, furnace, lights, hardwood floors, 
bathroom, cabinets, sink, etc., was sold. 

Mrs. Thomas (Suzy) Green, the 
great-great-grandaughter of Ignatz Becker 
(Baker), her husband Tom and their children 
now reside in the house. 

Some 29 priests have served the 
parish since it was founded, some of the 
later ones being Fathers Hans, Cavanaugh, 
Chenoweth, Kramer, Misey, Keating and 
Greene. One of the pastors, Father Paul 
Engerer, was drowned in the spring of 1892 
when attempting to cross the Moniteau Creek 
at the time of a flood. 

At the present time (1987) the parish 
is served by Father Patrick Daly, Pastor and 
Rey. Dr. Alfred B. Hoss, Deacon. 


BENEFACTORS 


1843 March 1*, Ignatz Becker gave 2 acres of 
land. 

1885 March 31*, Jacob Baker gave 2 acres of 
land 

1886 Felix Imhoff gave land 140 yards long and 
38 feet wide 

1891 The Family of John Franken, Sr., gave the 
main altar 

1909 Mrs. Eva, wife of Joseph Baker gave a 
Ciborium, price $60 

1908 John Franken, Jr. Gave the rough lumber 
for the parsonage 


Many other donations in cash or by labon = 


were given 


Cedron Church, 2007 


UNION BAPTIST CHURCH 
CELEBRATES CENTENNIAL 
August 24, 1922 


Moniteau County Herald—August 31, 1922 


The Union Baptist church west of 
Jamestown celebrated its 100" anniversary last 
Thursday, August 24, 1922. Rey. C. A. Stephens, 
a former pastor of the church, preached the annual 
sermon, Rey. S. M. Petty the present pastor read 
the historical report, and Rev. J.R. Blythe preached 
the afternoon sermon. There was an immense 
throng of people present to hear the addresses and 
congratulate the congregation on being the first 
to reach the Centennial Year. The history of the 
church follows: 

Union Baptist Church, a daughter of 
Pisgah Baptist Church, and the oldest religious 
organization in Moniteau county, is one of the 
historic churches of Concord Association. The 
year Missouri was admitted to statehood, 1821, 
Elder John B. Longan with his family moved 
from Cooper county and settled on his farm in 
Cole county (now Moniteau) and no sooner was 
his cabin home in order than he had set up an altar 
of worship and invited his friends to assemble 
with him for religious worship. God so blessed his 
labors that they thought to extend the Kingdom 

further by organizing a church on the 31* of 
August, 1822, which was named “The Union 
Baptist Church of Cole County.” The Council was 
composed of Elder John B. Longan and Snelling 
Johnson with the following members constituting 
the church: John Fulkey, Martin Gouge, Isaiah 
id | ambers, Mary Moore, Polly 
Cg Mary Moad, 


August, 1847, Rev. Snelling Johnson was elected 
Pastor and served until January, 1853. In February, 
1855, he was again called and continued as Pastor 
until the 9° of December 1856, when he answered 
the final call and passed to his reward on high. 

The church, from its organization, has been 
very strict in discipline. At nearly every meeting 
some one was before the church for misconduct, 
such as fighting, drinking, horseracing or absenting 
themselves from church. Many of these pious 
Christians came voluntarily before the church and 
stated their own misdoings and asked either to be 
forgiven or excluded. 

From the date of organization it has been 
the rule and custom that the church meet on the 
second Saturday and Sunday in each month for 
the transaction of business. The fellowship of the 
church was called for at each meeting and the 
records show that same was usually found to be 
broken. In 1830 the question of contribution to 
the pastor came before the church, i. e., whether 
or not such action was right. By motion an 
affirmative decision was rendered. At a meeting 
on the second Saturday in February 1836, among 
other questions there came before the church that 
of the use of intoxicating liquor and the records 
show that the brethren agreed to abandon the use 
of ardent spirits at their gatherings. At this same 
meeting the church also expressed its disapproval 
of any member selling or disposing of a beef to be 
used as a premium in a shooting match. 

In September 1822, Union church became 
a member of Mount Pleasant Association. On 
Saturday before the third Sunday in October 1823, 
Pisgah Concord Association was formed at Mount 
Nebo in Cooper county, when Union church was 
received into its membership. Since that time, 
the Concord Association has been entertained 
by this church six times, as follows: September 
1827; September 15, 1837; September 19, 1851; 
September 17, 1869; September 19, 1890 and 
September 14, 1909. 

Union Baptist congregation has built four 
houses of worship. The first house was a log 


SON andl was built near the Bodamer Loree Sea a 


being set apart for colored people. This building 
was erected between 1832 and 1835. 

The third house was built between 1858 
and 1865, a frame building 36 feet by 50 feet, and 
cost $1500.00. The fourth house the one in which 
we now worship, is a frame building 30 feet by 44 
feet, and was built in 1888 at a cost of $1118.60. 
The dedication services were conducted by Rev. 
E. M. Lumpkin, the then acting pastor; also Rev. 
M. W. Duncan, I. V. Johnson, J. P. L. Maxey and 
J. B. Box. 

The first stated pastor’s salary paid by 
Union church was in the year 1854, and was paid 
to M. W. Duncan. The salary was $35.00. 

Union church has been fortunate in having 
for her pastors some strong men who were able 
to defend the Baptist doctrine. Special mention is 
made of the venerable John B. Longan, Snelling 
Johnson, J. B. Box, and Wm. Tipton, the later two 
brethren being very able in debate. 

Following is a list of pastors who served 
Union Baptist Church from 1830 to the present: 

John B. Longan 

Nicholas Allee 

James Jones 

J. N. Williams 

Snelling Johnson 

R. L. Hood 

John Wood 

M. S. Humphrey 

Micajah Duncan 

W. M. Tipton 

J. B. Box 

J. M. Tate 

M. G. Lane 

L. E. Hedrick 

J.P.L. Maxey 

B. V. Pennington 

I. V. Johnson 

John Harbaugh 

E. M. Lumpkin 

C. A. Stephens 

J. S. Price 

S. M. Petty 

E. T. Shelton 

Rev. S. M. Pe 
of the eee 


1879; J. I. Dearing, 1885; W. E. Deakins, 1885; G. 
T. Smith, 1896; W. F. Althoff, 1910; C. W. Barker, 
1915; S. R. Johnson, 1915; John J. Schlup, 1915. 

The following church clerks have been 
elected: Jesse Moore, 1830; John W. Hughes, 
1838; Alex. Spencer, 1839; T. A. Todd, 1840; Jas. 
R. Kay, 1850; I. V. Johnson, 1857; V. B. Wilson, 
1867; Wm. P. Johnson, 1869; Blackburn Smith, 
1870; W. E. Deakins, 1878; M. F. Johnson, 1891; 
T. B. Elliott, 1896; Bert Deakins, 1904; S. R. 
Johnson, 1907. 

Union Baptist Church, as herein stated, is 
a daughter of Pisgah Church. In September, 1822, 
quite a number of members were dismissed by 
letter from Pisgah church in order to help constitute 
Union Baptist church, now located two and one- 
half miles southwest of Jamestown, Mo. During 
these one hundred years of her existence she 
has passed through many trials and tribulations, 
such as the anti-missionary period, the slavery 
question and the great Civil War, when one 
brother was arrayed against another, but she, like 
the Apostolic church, was built on a rock. She still 
stands. She is today a stronger church than ever. 
She maintains an evergreen Sunday school, and 
has gone from once a month preaching to twice a 
month preaching with one of the ablest pastors in 
Concord Association. She is located i repeal 
natural grove, worships in, and owt 
frame building, spacious and ¢ C 


HISTORY OF NEW ZION CUMBERLAND The specifications for all parts of the building 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, were made very clear in the minutes which was 
NOW DISBANDED adopted by the board of trustees at a meeting 
(Dedicated in 1879) in the early part of the year 1879. The building 

was to be 26 x 40 feet with two doors and six 
CauirorniA Democrar, July 31, 1964 windows, three windows on each side. Seats were 
by Mrs. Lawrence Dick to be 5 ft. in length next to the wall and ten ft. 


in the center, there being two aisles. At the front 

Until churches could be built early settlers between the doors was to be a rostrum 12 in. high 
held their meetings in homes and outdoors. The _ finished with a Bible Stand. These were a part of 
beginning of New Zion Cumberland Presbyterian __ the specifications. 
Church, located about four miles northeast of In the minutes no mention was made of any 
Clarksburg takes us back to those early pioneer contractor by name. The house was completed in 
times. Some of those early settlers, who came about two months, the building committee was 
here from Pennsylvania, held brush arbor released from duty at a meeting on July 10, 1879. 
meetings, camp out meetings, and tent meetings. 
On the third Sunday in December, 1874, the Rev. Dedication Sermon 
Brannen started a series of meetings. He preached On Sept. 7, 1879 the dedication sermon for New 
16 sermons and there were 25 conversions and23 Zion Cumberland Presbyterian Church was 
accessions to the church. In the minutes of the delivered at 11 a.m. by the Rev. R. B. Ward, a 
sessions no mention was made of where these member of the Presbytery and who later was a 
meetings were held but one week later on Jan 5, pastor of the church. 
1875 the members met at the J.R. Maxey home At a meeting in Jan. 1884, of the trustees, and 
and discussed the building of a church. A board five years after construction of the church it was 
of three trustees, S. Gyer, E.D. Wigton and James _ decided to reverse the position of the seats and to 
Groves, was appointed to secure a location fora move the rostrum and Bible Stand to the opposite 
house of worship and graveyard to raise, collect end of the building. All through the years the 
and control all money and materials for that building has been kept in good shape having been 
purpose. At another meeting four days later two _papered, painted or repaired in whatever way was 
more trustees were appointed, John Karstetterand needed. 
Fielding McDaniel. At first a plot of ground near 
the Moniteau Creek by a spring on McCarrol’s Presbytery in 1910 


land was chosen. Revival services were held at different times. 
Delegates were sent to meetings of the Presbytery 
Church Site Chosen at Marshall, Sedalia, Warrensburg, Pilot Grove, 


At a meeting in November 1878 the Otterville, Bunceton and other places. In the fall 

committee reported this site could not be obtained of 1910 the Presbytery held its meeting at the New 
to their satisfaction therefore a second site was Zion C. P. Church. 
chosen from the northwest comer of the Ed and Much preparation was made for the success of the 
Hannah Wigton land consisting of two acres. The meeting and the delegates from other churches 
recorded deed gives the date Nov. 30, 1878. A _ were taken care of by families of the church. In 
building committee with Ed Wigton, chairman those days travel was by buggy or horseback and 
and James Groves and Charlie Copas, helpersand _it was necessary for them to remain overnight. 
a finance committee with H. S. Guyer and J.C. The minutes of the sessions were examined 
Miller and V. F. McDaniel, helpers was appointed. regularly and approved by a committee of the 
Money to be raised to pay for the building was by _ Presbytery. All sessions were required to open and 
subscription. close with a prayer, 
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As in other earlier churches members were 
disciplined for any misconduct and committees 
were appointed to talk to those members. They 
usually appeared before the trustees saying they 
were sorry and would like to remain members of 
the church. 


Presbytery Dues 20 Cents Year 

Members were taxed 20 cents each for Presbytery 
dues during the year of 1912. A committee, W.C. 
Barron, W.T. Braun and J. W. Albin, collected 
these dues that year from 45 resident members. 
There was 15 non-resident members. It was noted 
that some members were required to pay up their 
back dues before they were granted letters. 


Pastors Salary $75 to $150 

Salaries of pastors ranged from $75 to $150 
per year and church services were held once a 
month. The last pastor serving was Rev. E. S. 
Brummet of Sedalia. Some of the earlier pastors 
were the Reverends Robertson, McBride, Logan, 
Whitehead and Groves. 

Sunday School was first mentioned in a meeting of 
the sessions on April 15, 1879 when Jas. Albin was 
recommended for superintendent. Last account of 
Sunday School being organized was on August 
12, 1917 at 

10 am. After that meeting the Sunday School 
met in the afternoon at 3 p.m. The superintendent 
was Bro. James Inglish, assistant supt., was Bro. 
Nola Harris; secretary-treasurer, was Miss Bess 
Streby and organist were Misses Adella and Belva 
Steward and Pearl Braun. A well kept record 
showed the number of pupils present and amount 
of offering from each class, songs sang, lesson 
title, from what Book of Bible, chapter and verses 
the lesson was taken and the golden text for each 
Sunday. The last recorded Sunday School meeting 
was Dec. 2, 1917. 


Song service was always very good at all services. 
Though their number was not so mE hee 


under the supervision of Mrs. Velda Allison with 
the Oakland Choir doing the singing. Some of 
those earlier, who helped with the music were 
from the Copas, Borns, and Harris families. Mrs. 
Tom Strickfadden and Mrs. Herbert Reed of the 
Moniteau Evangelical Church later assisted with 
the music for the reunion services. 


W. T. Braun Last Clerk 

Some names of families who were active in the 
church were Maxey, Guyer, Wigton, Anderson, 
Bratten, Douglas, Reed, Haris, Albin, Kitchell, 
Barron and Braun and probably some whose 
names were not in the record but who were an 
important part of the church too. There is also a 
time period of which, if records were kept they 
were not available. The late W.C. Barron was 
church clerk for many years. He also was an elder, 
a deacon and served in many other ways. The last 
clerk was W. T. Braun. As far as it known there 
are only two remaining members of the church. 
W. T. Braun, who lives in Sedalia and Mrs. Ovey 
Schlup, of this community. All other members are 
deceased or joined another church. 


Disbands in 1925 

After membership became small the church 
disbanded in the year of 1925. In the deeds for the 
grounds for the building of the church it was stated 
that the building was to never eo ae 
purpose than church services. So t 
was bought in 1927 by the New . 
Association which had been or; 
29, 1921. Officers were M.J. 
directors, James Milligan, J. K. 
Edward Braun, Miss Harris, 
Mrs. Pearl Braun, secr ee 
A commie ig of 
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The annual decoration services were 
started by Charlie Kitchell, who was a Civil War 
Veteran, and who was also an elder in the early 
church and Sunday School. 

At the time of the organization of the 
Cemetery board the time for the annual meeting 
was set for the Sunday before the 30th of May. 
The collection at the first meeting was $6.30. The 
collection for the next year amounted to $13.75 
and expense for the year was $1.35. In contrast 
the expenses now run from $150 to $200 or better, 
depending on how much repair work needs to be 
done. Expenses include insurance on building and 
care of cemetery and church grounds which are 
kept well mowed. At first grounds and cemetery 
were only mowed two or three times a year, like 
many other cemeteries, and a part of this was 
donation work. 

Some of those who helped so much in caring 
for the cemetery and church grounds since the 
organization are J. D. Streby and William Albin, 
both serving as board members and caretakers 
until their death. C. M. Toler director for many 
years and Edward Braun, who served on the board 
for 26 years, Miss Pearl Braun as secretary and 
treasurer for 26 years. Miss Adella Stewart, board 
member and president of board for 26 years. Mrs. 
Stella Milligan was secretary-treasurer from 1946 
until 1957 when the present sec-treas., Mrs. Daisy 
Streby, was elected. Present board members are 
Mrs. Belva Medlin, who is president of the board 
and Clyde Streby and Roscoe Albert. As far as 
could be determined the first grave was that of 
Mrs. Nancy E. Albert, the grandmother of Mr. 
Streby and Mr. Albert. 

Present caretakers are Ovey Schlup and L.E. Fain. 
The buildings and grounds are well kept. They 
are located on a high spot where the surrounding 
countryside can be seen. Plenty of nice shade trees 
on the grounds make it an ideal spot for the annual 
basket dinner held each year when those from 
far and near come to attend the annual reunion 
services. For several years the Barron-Kitchell 
reunion has been held on these grounds in the fall 
of the year and indeed seems a very suitable place 
since these families were so very active in the 
early church history. 
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New Zion Cumberland Presbyterian 


Church building. 
Mrs. Ovey Schlup is standing on the 
steps of the former church. 


RURAL SCHOOLS 


Neighborhood schools played an impor- 
tant role in the community. Education was impor- 
tant to the early settlers, but so was the chance to 
socialize with neighbors. The schools provided a 
focal point for the neighborhood as well as a com- 
munal space. 

This section contains information on some 
of the early schools as well as pictures of the 
schools and students. In several instances, there 
are no name with the pictures. They are included 
here anyway in case the reader may recognize an 
ancestor or two. 


VOICES FROM THE PAST 
RURAL SCHOOLS of 1869 in MONITEAU 
COUNTY 


Excerpts from the 
Monireau County HERALD 1936 
[Note: This article is evidently part of a series 
but this is only one in this collection. ] 


Living in a county and town today where 
the value of early educational training for our 
boys and girls is taken for granted, it is hard for 
us to visualize the struggles of the early pioneers 
in establishing our first rural schools, struggles 
against prejudice and ignorance, which have 
meant a great deal in our educational heritage 
and atmosphere. THE LoyaAt JourNnaL of June 12, 
1869, edited by one J. A. Barnette, contains two 
articles that portray vividly the clash of ideas in 
the educational field at that time. One of them is 
entitled, “(Don’t Want Free Schools” and the other 
is a visit to a rural school already established in 
the county. 

The particular school visited was that of 
Miss Sallie Sappington, known to the present 
generation of Moniteau county folk as Mrs. W. 
J. Fulks, that genial member of the Sappington 
family whose passing this last winter broke one of 
the live links of this community with the past. 

The article against the folly of people not 
wanting to bear the expenses of a rural school is a 
tirade against the attitude of certain wnshii ip 
the ou which were zens) 


as 
$ 


that in certain townships in the county, “no man 

will take upon himself the office of director or clerk 

of the township board thru fear of incendiarism or 

bodily harm; that in these districts and townships 

the children are barred from the schoolroom and 

the educational privileges belonging to every 

child in our land; and that a Yankee schoolmaster 

dare not intrude himself on the sacred soil of their 

ignorance and insane stupidity.” The editor also 

asserts that “every reasonable effort has been 

made to induce and persuade these people to look 

the matter clearly and closely in the face; that they 

are standing in their own right and the great light 

of the nineteenth century, but it is all of no avail. 

They are wed to their idol—ignorance.” The editor 

also expresses a wish that these people would turn 

from their ways and open up their public school 

houses to let in a little light and knowledge on | 
the dark Stygian black ignorance that has settled : 
down upon them like night on the Egyptian Nile. 

The editor continues: “Our present school 
law is deficient; it is founded on a too penurious 
principle and is not broad enough to cover the 
case needed. Our county School Superintendents 
should have the power, in cases where the 
people will not act in the matter, to build school 
houses, hire teachers, and make all necessary 
arrangements for carrying on schools. As the law 
now stands, few men of any mental attainments, 
unless actuated from motives to see the cause of 
education advanced, will accept the office or the 
niggardly pittance too often doled out by county 
courts as compensation for their services.” For 
fear people will think the county as a whole is 
indifferent to education, the editor concluded: 

“We do not wishall the world to understand 
that because one or two township: 
here and there do not take an 
matters that we are lagging i our 
privileges—far from 


The following description of Mr. Barnette’s 
visit to Miss Sallie Sappington’s school we print 
verbatim: 

“Not many days ago we paid a visit to the 
school taught by Miss Sallie Sappington in the 
little brick near Judge Allee’s, and were very much 
pleased with the good order, arrangement and 
system that was displayed. This school numbers 
about 40 scholars, but there were present only 
about 25 on the day of our visit. Every pupil, from 
the largest to the smallest seemed to be giving close 
attention to ‘conning over lessons,’ and to some 
effect, too, judging from the perfect recitations 
that were gone thru with in our presence. 

But that which claimed our attention most, 
was the utmost confidence and affection exhibited 
by the scholars to their teacher. To gain the love 
of children requires tact and skill; to turn that love 
and respect to advantage in leading them thru 
the difficulties of dull study calls forth ‘masterly 

strategies,; and unwearied patience. But the result 
has certainly been accomplished in this school, 
and we feel sake in saying that every scholar is 
advancing in the perfect ration of his abilities. 

Our visit was necessarily brief, on account 
of our chaperones having an important engagement 
to fulfill elsewhere, but we saw enough to enable 
us to say without hesitation that this is a good 
school, and that parents having children to 
educate cannot place them under the instruction 
of an abler or more experienced teacher than Miss 
Sallie Sappington. 
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Moniteau County 
Eighth Grade Graduation 
1948 


Information taken from graduation program. 


A joint graduation ceremony for the eighth 
grade graduates of Moniteau County schools was 
held April 18, 1948 at the California High School 
auditorium. The invocation and benediction were 
by Dr. Loren J. Belt. Dr. C. A. Phillips, Professor 
of Education at Missouri University, gave the 
address. Graduates sang four songs: The Fisher 
Maiden, Three White Doves, Beautiful Kahana, 
and Shine Glorious Sun. Awards were presented 
by Bernyce H. Bailey, County Superintendent. 
Teachers of the various schools presented the 
diplomas to their graduates. 


The graduates as listed in the program: 


Bruce . Wilbur Stock 
Lupus .. . . . George Ash, Jr. 
Kathryn Childress 
Franklin Potter 
Oakland . Hugh Brizendine 
Carl Schlup 
Bethel . Franklin Schull 
John Schull 
Sandy Hook Eula Hoose 
Dolores Little 
Martin . Harley McDaniel 
Darlene Murphy 
Rosalene Murphy 


Union... . . . Katherine Heinen 
Bernard Swearingen 
Highland . . Harold D. Clennin 
Alice L. Shores 
Clarence Woodard 


Prairie Home . 


Oak Hill . 


Kraemer . 


Harlan . 


Johnson 


McGirk 


Brick 
Rock Island . 


Mason 


Oak Dale . 


8 Moniteau County Eighth Grade 


Names are listed by school, in order listed on program. 


John William Folkerts Fortuna . 


Donna Lou Bueker 
Druecellia McKissick 
Robert Sansbury 


West View . 


Richard Dahlstein 


Dwena Haldiman 


John Haldiman Latham . 


Norma Hays 
James Allen 


Wanda Fay Henson 
Betty Ann Wood 


Norman. 


Kenneth Brehmeyer 
Pluck . 


Belva Wilson, Jr. 


Virginia Birdsong 


Max Bueker Surprise . 


William Seyfert 


Van Pool . 


Verna Dean Gross 
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Bettie Blankenship 
Dale Foxworthy 
Verna Mae James 
Georgia Mummert 


Larry McPherson 
Robert Milburn 
Earl Floyd Sinclair 


Pauline Barbour 
Sylvia Coffelt 
Gerald Gist 
Donald Heather 
Vera Newkirk 
Lloyd Schlup 


John Francis 


Ruby Jackson 
June Mason 
Helen Sappington 


Ethel Thompson 


Myrle Amos 


Pan 


scp 


Hazel Dell . . . . Charlene Lehman Sherman. . . . . Jerry McCarty 


Vencil Lehman Aubrey Porter 

Virginia Robinett Dorothy Porter 

Donnie Senior Bonnie Shikles 
Hale . . . .. . Edward Blankenship 


COTTON 
PATCH 
12 


HAIL 
RIDGE 


esrmeat got BLUFFTON 
3 
2. i 


‘PRAIRIE HOME 
CONS. NOS 


OTTERVILLE 
CONS. NO.2 


Cooper County 
School Districts 
1941-42 


from Discover Cooper County by 
Ann Betteridge, 1995 


Moniteau County 
School Districts, 1940s 


from MoniteAu County SCHOOLS 
History by Larry Fletcher, 1984 
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Cross Lane School 
July 4, 1878, no newspaper name with article 


The school house is located about midway 
between Tipton and Clarksburg, and about one 
mile north of the railroad. The house has been 
recently repainted, and is in very good repair. 
The furniture is comfortable, but we note the 
absence of a chair for the teacher. Miss Annie 
Harlan has been in charge of the school for the 
last three sessions. The school consists of about 
thirty pupils, and there has been, during the last 
session, an average attendance of thirty-five. 
The term closed on Friday, and the occasion was 
improved by an examination and picnic. We 
were present for the forenoon, and witnessed an 
interesting exercise in Grammar. The class was 
composed mostly of little girls who showed great 
proficiency in the study of this important branch. 
Miss Harlan enjoys an enviable reputation as a 
teacher, and she well deserves it. Her school is 
always characterized by good order and the pupils 
are always interested in their studies. Where this 
is the case, there is no trouble about the pupils 
learning. Miss Harlan is beloved by her pupils, 
and as a necessary consequence, held in the 
highest esteem by their parents. Mr. P. F. Ross, 
of Tipton, was in attendance on the occasion, for 
the purpose of taking the pictures of the entire 
school in a group. The children were stationed in 


Photo is labelled J. G. and school mates at Cross Lane 


Frances Pedego, teacher. 


front of the school house, arranged to very good 
advantage, and Mr. Ross succeeded in getting a 
good negative. The pictures will be completed 
in due time. After this, table cloths were spread 
on the lawn in the school yard, and a bountiful 
supply of good things placed upon them, to which 
all were invited, and few we think, waited for a 
second invitation. There was chicken, ham and 
various other meats; bread, biscuits, pies, cakes, 
condiments, and an ample supply of every thing 
that could be wished for; all prepared in a style 
that could not fail to please the most fastidious. 
In short, the dinner was excellent, and all seemed 
to enjoy it. Many of the parents and patrons of 
the school were present, besides numerous other 
visitors. Altogether, the day was spent in a highly 
pleasant and profitable manner. The editor was 
requested to speak to the children. He did so. 


Ss UhUSS 


Cross Lane School 

7| located between Tipton and Clarksburg near 
7| junction of Cross Lane Road and Alexander 
Road. 


op row: Lela Wingate, Maggie Pedego, Lilllian Box, Nettie Ison, Jess Allee, Harvey Hudson, Eran- 
est (Peck) Box. 
iddle row: Jalmage Ward, Bertha Allee, Rachel Cobb (Petty), Elmer Ison, Claud Box, Sam Pedego, 
tah Ward. 
Bottom row: Ula Renshaw, Neeley Allee, Rosa Allee, Allen Short, teacher; Norman Wingate, Ray 
Smith, Earl Box, Leo “Sport” Petty. 
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Prairie Home School 


Located between Clarksburg and Tipton along 
what later became Highway 50 


Shortly after the district was laid out in 
1870, a brick building, 20 feet by 30 feet with three 
windows on each side, was constructed on an acre 
of land donated by C. P. Bailey. The school was 
sometimes referred to as “Bailey School.” A Mr. 
Gobel built the building with bricks made by the 
Petty brothers in nearby “Petty Town.” 

Classes were no longer held there after the 
district was consolidated with Clarksburg in 1949. 
Converted to a residence, the building itself stood 
until the 21st century when it was finally demol- 
ished. 


Prairie Home School, circa 1947 


Seated around teacher’s desk: Oscar Roth, board member; Berniece Bailey, county superintendent; 
Blanche Kruse, teacher; Herman Knipp, board member. 


Students, left to right: Bill Folkerts, Carolyn Folkerts, Edwin Dean Knipp, Donna Yamell, Peggy 
Knipp, Mary Dee Bailey, Berniece Mynert, Carl Folkerts, Dixie Roth 
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HAZEL DELL SCHOOL 


Hazel Dell school was located southeast of 
Fortuna. 


Jrom Tipton Times newspaper article about 
program held on September 9, 1952 


Hazel Dell School was established as 
a district on May 26, 1871, as District No. 8 in 
Township 44, Range 16. In due time a building of 
frame construction was built on an acre of ground 
purchased from H. C. Turner, the land having cost 
$15.00. The building was large enough to house 
about 60 pupils. 

Unfortunately, the books of record 
conceming the school from it’s early beginning to 
the year 1876 were not available ... and therefore 
we can only say that school was one of the large 
schools of the county, and was well supported by 
the patrons. 

In the year 1893 it was decided to purchase 
a new site for the erection of a new building, 
and the present site consisting of 2 2-5 acres 
was purchased from H. C. Tuer for the sum of 
$35.00. The tract of ground.was duly surveyed 
and markers of limestone with cross marks on top 
placed at each of the four corners. 

The old tract of 1 acre was now sold back 
to H. C. turner in the year 1893 with the proviso 
that school could be maintained there until a new 
building could be erected on the new site, and 
that the old building would remain the property 
of the district and that water from the well could 
be used for the new school as long as there was 
need therefore. A new well was drilled at the new 
school house by John Medlin in the year 1898, to 
a depth of 57 ft. 4 inches, producing 2 gallons of 
water per minute. 

In the spring of the year 1894 at the annual 
ting, the said meeting authorized a building 
> plans for the new building, and 
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placed on the ground for the use of the carpenters, 
who began their work on June 16, 1894. W. T. 
Lehman was hired as a helper to Mr. Thomas and 
received $1.25 per day. The main items of cost 
were as follows: lumber cost $380.76, carpenter’s 
wages $108.50, 40 desks and 2 recitation benches 
$141.20, painting building inside and out 3 
coats $46.00. The total cost of the building and 
outbuildings was the sum of $905.00. 

The old school building was sold at public 
auction on Sept. 25, 1894, D. J. Hofstetter being 
the purchaser. 

The new school house was dedicated on 
Sunday, September 30, 1894, an appropriate 
program having been arranged with Dr. Hunter 
of Excelsior, Mo., making the dedicatory 
address. Vocal music was furnished by the Bethel 
Mennonite church choir. Many people from 
neighboring school rejoiced with Hazel Dell folks 
in the celebration of this event. 

The first term of school in the new building 
was taught by Miss Cornelia Ratcliff, school 
having begun on Oct. 1, 1894 with a term of 6 
months. 

The early salaries for teachers seem very 
small, being $20.00 to $30.00 per month depending 
on whether it was a spring or winter term. 

The janitor work was usually done by the 
teacher or some one of the older pupils for the 
sum of $1.50 per month. Wood for fuel cost $2.50 
per cord. Pupils ranged in age from 5 years to 
22 years old at the early schools but later when 
schools became more thoroughly organized under 
supervision of a county superintendent of schools 
pupils completed the course of study at an early 
age. The law in 1894 required only a term of 4 
months, but at the annual school meeting the 
patrons invariably voted an additional 2 or 3 
months to the required term, as they realized that 
the 4 months were inadequate. 

From it’s early beginning the school was 
used as a community center and the patrons 
organized Literary Societies, Singing School, 
Farm Club, Parent Teachers meeting, etc. 

gens Hazel Dell Insurance Company was 
E | meeting held at the pchcol house 


remodeled by placing the windows on the north 
and west only, as it was advocated by the State 
Superintendent of Schools as being much better 
for the children and was required to keep the 
school on the approved list. 

Our first county superintendent of schools 
was C. J. Ladman who was followed by others 
as follows: Edgar Strother, Charles Milburn, J. 
P. Kay, Mrs. Bernice (Bailey) Mills, and Alfred 
Lloyd. 

Hazel Dell has always been listed as a 
progressive school, with enumerations ranging 
from the sixties and gradually diminishing to the 
point where there were a dozen or less pupils. 
According to the March of Time and the program 
outlined by higher departments of education the 
district voted to become a part of Reorganized 
District No. 5 to be centered around Latham 


school. 


It was noted at this homecoming that 
graduates of Hazel Dell school who later taught 
school at their alma mater were as follows: Kate 
Fulks, Susan Fulks, Ben Fulks, Elvin R. Lehman, 
Della Lehman, Thalia McBroom, Ceola Kelsay, 
Bernice Moser, Lois Willson, Ellen Griffin, Leah 
Jean Willson and George Willson and the last 
named teacher George Willson ended the long and 
varied period of schools taught by a long list of 
teachers and amply supported by the patrons and 
school board during the years from 1871 to 1951. 


Respectfully Submitted, 
L. H. Moser 
Elvin R. Lehman 


oward, Harve Hofstetter, Victor Hofstetter. 


ront row: Less Kelly, Howard Gist, William McBroom, Harmon Kelly, Ray Dunham, Wade Gist, Bob 


Second row: Bess (McBroom) Coffelt, Emma (Bayne) Jennison, unknown, Ruth (Bayne) Cross, Hattie 
elman, Henry Harder, teacher; unknown, Maude (McBroom) Wise, Lillie Kelly, unknown. 

hird row: Homer Lehman, Aubrey McBroom, Clyde Dunham, Orin Moser, Elvin Moser, Elmer EEUTEE 
Imer Bayne, Dora (Winget) Springer, unknown, Emma Hofstetter, Sudie (Gist) Sterling. - 
Fourth row: Jesse Loganbill, Leonard McBroom, Rose (Howard) Box, Mammie McBroom, Mammie Howald i 
essie (Sidebottom) Purnell, Charlie Pat McBroom, Stacy McBroogit Lillie Steet ganbill. 


BAXTER SCHOOL 
KELLY TOWNSHIP 
COOPER COUNTY 


Following are some reports from Baxter school 
taken from old issues of THE TipTON TIMES. 


February 23, 1878 

Richard Embree, Bessie Baxter, Emma Cox, 
Jessie Rutherford, and John Woods, one month 
without being absent. 

A big basket dinner was served, John Bear and 
C. C. Samuels, guest speakers. 


March 11, 1880 

We attended the closing exercises of Baxter 
school on the 28". This school has been under the 
jurisdiction of Prof. W. R. Allison for three terms. 
He has not only rendered perfect satisfaction, 
but has succeeded in gaining the reputation of a 
first class teacher. The day was not favorable, but 
notwithstanding, the room was densely crowded. 
Baskets of provision came pouring in from every 
direction. The forenoon was spent in examining 
the pupils in various branches. At 12 o’clock the 
table was prepared and dinner announced, and such 
a dinner; ham, chicken, cakes and pies of every 
description. The absence of the editor was greatly 
regretted by both pupils and teacher. Dinner being 
over, the curtains were hung and the stage erected. 
At one o’clock the performance began. The 
entertainment was opened with splendid music, 
by Messrs, Baxter, Woods, and Stephens. The first 
on the program was the reading of essays by four 
young ladies whose names we did not learn, but 
suffice it to say, the essays were splendid. Among 
the most amusing dialogues were Sambo and Pete, 
also Uncle Joe and Hannah. These pieces were 
well performed and succeeded in creating terrible 
laughter. A song by J. T. Woods—The Log Cabin 
in the Lane—was entertaining, also the patent 
sermon by Master Hughie Bear. The performance 
closed and the distribution of candy and raisins 
was in order. The teacher, after thanking the ladies 
for their hospitality, made a few very appropriate 
remarks, bid his pupils farewell and dismissed the 
school. 


January 27, 1887 

Miss Laura Stephens, daughter of Mr. 
Ben L. Stephens, gave her young friends in 
Cooper County a very pleasant social party on 
Wednesday evening, which all seemed to enjoy 
to their heart’s content. Refreshments were served 
and the party continued until a late hour. Among 
those present were Misses Annie Bear, Nora Davis, 
Effie Stinson, Carrie Stinson, Effie Hood, Mollie 
Rutherford, Bell Baxter, Ada Carpenter and sister, 
Bettie Cox and Mrs. John Baxter. Messers Henry 
and Ben Douglass, Amos Woods, John Rutherford, 
Robert Davis, R. M. Woods, Alfred Bear, Stephen 
Stinson, McLean brothers, Hudson brothers, Mr. 
Carpenter, Sydney Embry, John Baxter, Stephen 
Keister and numerous others. 


January 27, 1887 

Mr. Editor; I beg leave to submit to the 
patron, and others interested, the monthly report 
and grades of the pupils in Baxter school district 
for the fourth month, ending January 21, the 
grades being the result of their monthly written 
examinations, as follows: Class A; Richard 
Embry 97, Charles Stinson 95, Luke Hood 94, 
Kelley Hudson 92, Ollie Hood 92, Alfred Bear 
91, Stephen Stinson 89, Docia Moore 85, Thomas 
Moore 86, Robert Hudson 85, Harry Crum 85, 
Charles Hudson 78. Class B; Ernest Stinson 94, 
Hugh Bear 93, Sarah Thompson 92, Mary Bear 
91, Allee Thompson 91, Jessie Baxter 90, Wren 
Hood 89, Willie Stephens 87, Benton Hudson 86, 
Martha Bear 86, Frank Hudson 85, Mary Morris 
81, James Moore 81, Frank Moore 79. Total 
number pupils enrolled, 71. 


Respectfully, 
S. A. Keister, Teacher 


February 11, 1889 

School Report: The following is a report 
of Baxter school for the month beginning January 
14, 1889, and ending February 8, 1889. Number 
of pupils attending during the month, 35. Pupils 
obtaining an average of 70 and more are; Nannie 
Bear, Lillie Williams, Ada Bear, Ethel Hudson, 
Lelia Howard, Jessie Baxter, Lillian Rutherford, 
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Wren Hood, Emma Stephens, Josie Markham, 
Docia Moore, Martha Bear, Harry Williams, 
Vermie Williams, Ernest Stinson, Jefferson 
Baxter, Alonzo Richey, Willie Stinson, Charles 
Hudson, Robert Hudson, Stephen Stinson, 
Charles Stinson, Willie Stephens, James Moore, 
Willie Majors, Frank Hudson, Hugh Bear, Turner 
Hood, Albert Larimore. The pupils obtaining the 
highest average during the term, Jessie Baxter, 
Wren Hood, Jefferson Baxter. Visitors during the 
month, Messers Leo Morris, Jessie Rutherford, 
Kelley Hudson, John Rutherford, Alfred Bear, 
Jesse Rutherford, Jr.,and Misses Bettie Cox and 
Laura Stephens. 


Very Respectfully, 
A.J. Thomas, Teacher 


May 2, 1889 

Following is a report of the Baxter 
school for the month commencing April 26, 1889: 
Number of pupils attending during the month, 
32. The pupils passing a written examination and 
obtaining an average of 70 or more; Jessie Baxter, 
Lillian Rutherford, Nannie Bear, Lelia Howard, 
Ethel Hudson, Wren Hood, Minnie Hageameire, 
Ada Bear, Lillie Williams, Willie Stinson, Scott 
Embry, Norman Embry, Harry Williams. Visitors 
during the month; Miss Emma Stephens, Richard 
Hudson, Leo Morris and Stephen Stinson. Visitors 
are cordially invited to come and see us. 


Yours Respectfully, 
A. J. Thomas, Teacher 


June 6, 1889 

For the month commencing 29" day 
of April and ending the 24" day of May, 1889: 
Number of pupils attending during the month, 
males 17, females 18, total 35. Pupils passing a 
written examination and obtaining an average 
of 70 or more; Jessie Baxter, Lillian Rutherford, 
Nannie Bear, Lelia Howard, Ethel Hudson, Wren 
Hood, Ada Bear, Lillie Williams, Willie Stinson, 


Harry Williams, Robert Majors, Benton Hudson, 


Earl Newman, Earnest a Frank Hudso 
rs du: 


Baxter, Emma Stephens, Martha Bear, Laura 
Stephens, J.J. Richey, Robert Hudson, Stephen 
Stinson, Charles Hudson, W. D. Stephens, James 
Moore, Charles Stinson, Kelley Hudson. Visitors 
are cordially invited to come and see us. 


Yours respectfully, 
A. J. Thomas, Teacher 


August 19, 1938 
200 PERSONS AT 
BAXTER HOMECOMING 


Cooper County District School, North 
of Tipton, was Scene of Happy Gathering 


About 200 people attended the reunion 
of former teachers and students of Baxter school 
on Saturday. 

Warren T. Martin, a former student, had 
charge of the program. Miss Thelma Martin, a 
past teacher assisted by Miss Mary E. Brunk, the 
present teacher, was in charge of the music and 
song arrangement and Mrs. James Briscoe, a 
former student, presided at the piano. 

The morning program opened with the 
invocation given by Steve Howard followed by 
the group singing of old songs, after which R. 
M. Embry, California, attomey, a former Baxter 
student, gave an interesting talk in which he 
recalled many of the old friends and experences 
at Baxter 50 years ago. 

Will Renshaw then read the letters 
received from some of the following who were 
unable to attend; J. A. Bobbitt, Pennsylvania; 
Herbert Groves and Kelley R 


violin and piano solo by Miss Martin and Mrs. 
Briscoe followed by talks by Forrest Groves, L. 
W. Shipley, the oldest teacher present and Gordon 
Renfrow, county superintendent. 

Eight teachers were present, L. W. 
Shipley, Alfred Bear, Gentry Lowe, Mrs. Beulah 
Pulley Hudson, Mrs. Gladys Worley Miller, Miss 
Thelma Martin, Miss Bernice Bishop and Miss 
Mary Brunk. Each in turn called up their former 
pupils and told of some interesting experiences 
while a teacher at Baxter. 

Quite a number attended school at Baxter 
fifty years or more ago. Josh Richey received the 
prize for the oldest student and he and Mrs. Richey 
received the prize for the oldest couple, both having 
gone to school at Baxter about seventy years ago. 
George Martin, Los Angeles, California, received 
the prize for coming the greatest distance and Mrs. 
J. O. Groves for representing the most generations 
to go to the school. 

At the close of the afternoon program 
Arthur Pedego, Jr. sang “The End of a Perfect 
Day,” accompanied by Miss Martin on the violin 
and Mrs. Briscoe at the piano. 

The following old students attended the 
reunion: Benton and Charley Hudson, Kansas 
City; Frank and Tom Hudson, Tipton; F. D. Shirley, 
Hitchcock, Oklahoma; Jack Richey, Tipton; 
Velma Stephens Richey, New Franklin; Gentry W. 
Lowe, Thebes, Illinois; A. H. Bear, Marthasville, 
Missouri; Hood George, Tipton; Mrs. James T. 
Renshaw, Clarksburg; Mildred Morris, Billy Dix, 
Tipton; Howard Amold, Nevada; Josh Richey, 
E. H. Rowles, Mary Dale Richey, Tipton; Anne 
Lee Fry, Syracuse; Forrest Groves, Donna, Texas; 
Stella George, Cora Worley, W. E. Pulley, Tipton; 
Helen Bailey, Clarksburg; Minnie Bear Groves, 
Tipton; Norman Embry, Boonville; Alma Bear 
Shrout, Bunceton; Anna Bear Groves, Nellie 
Doemer, Ray Dunham, Warren T. Martin, Daisy 
Lee Ferguson, Lyda Richey Dix, Tipton; John W. 
Isor, Sedalia; Alice Moore Doyle, Clifton City; Ella 
Moore McGlothan, Manzanola, Colorado; Docia 
Moore Eubank, Otterville; George V. Martin, 
Los Angeles; Iona Woods, Nina Woods, Alma 
Dix, Martha Bear White, Tipton; R. M. Embry, 
California; Mrs. H. B. Harris, Bunceton; Pearl 
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Groves Lachner, Clara Ruth Lachner, Tipton; S. J. 
Howard, Norwood, Ohio; Hazel Dunham Rowles, 
Tipton; Nellie Hudson Bell, Sedalia; Beulah 
Pulley Hudson, Clarksburg; Laura Groves Martin, 
Clarksburg; Margaret Groves Ferguson, Tipton; 
Ralph Gentry Taylor, Bunceton; Harry Williams, 
Marsh Larimore, Ella Taylor, R. E. Taylor, R. 
S. Taylor, F. F. Richey, Tipton; Mrs. J. Farner, 
Smithton; Francis Hall, Lois Dean Briscoe, Nola 
Pedego, Tipton; Ollie Mae Homfeldt, Clarksburg; 
George Thiel, George Thiel, Jr., Marjorie Nichols, 
Mrs. Josh Richey, Tipton; Mabel Stephens 
Scholl, Clarksburg; Kathryn Rowles Richey, Jean 
Richey, John Woolery, Tipton; Dennis Dunham, 
Clarksburg; Kathryn Dix, Tipton; Winita Taylor, 
Bunceton; Lucille Maples Brumback, Bunceton; 
Jane Lachner, J. O. Lachner, Tom Lachner, and 
Harold Lowe, Tipton. 


ix Nit 
Baxter School 1910 
This school was built by Alonzo Potts, father of Stanley Potts. 

Names written on note aren’t clear as to position in row. 

First row: Sth person, Hood George; last two are Richey twins 

Second row: Katherine Rowles, Pearl Groves, Pauline Groves, Helen Lowe 
Third row: Nola Richey, Mabil Stephens 

Teacher: Charles Leech 
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irst Row: 1?22324- Morris Gray, 5-Ralph Taylor, 6?7?8? 9-Agnes Lowe 
econd Row: 1-Lois Dean Pedego, 2? 3-Lucille Maples, 4-Helen Lowe, 5? 6-Margaret Whley, 7-Marion 
owe, 8-Mildred Pulley, 9-Louise Maples, 10-Pearl Brownfield. 
Third Row: 1? 2-Raymond Pulley, 3-Gentry Taylor, 4-Freddie Hudson, 5-Gentry Lowe, 6-Ra 
Brownfield, 7-Charles Rowles, 8-Herbert Rowles, 9-Melvin Brownfield. 
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undated photographs 


axter School, 
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A GALA DAY AT 
KEENER SCHOOL HOUSE 


Tue T1pTON TIMES 
July 26, 1877 


Yesterday at an early hour a large 
crowd assembled to witness the closing 
scenes of the Keener School. 

The day was cool and pleasant, and 
well suited to the occasion. School was 
called at half-past eight and the examination 
commenced, which lasted till half-past 
three. 


Keener School, located northwest of Clarksburg not far 
About ten o’clock the patrons of the from the south line of Cooper county. Miss Elsie Nell 

school poured in from every direction, each Williams, teacher; Wanda Lee Bledsoe, Raymond Parker, 
lugging a large basket filled with the most Victor Williams, Howard Fry, Henry Parker, Paul Williams 
delicious eatables. Everyoneseemed cheerful and George Hewitt. 
and gay. Even the little boys and girls seemed 
delighted at the idea of devouring those large 
boxes of candy, at which they occasionally 
took a peep. The following is a list of those attending 

At twelve o’clock dinner was announced ne month without being absent or tardy: 
and the crowd proceeded to a neighboring grove, Emma Hooser, Cordelia Pully, Susan Pully, 
where the delicious repast was spread, and duly Amelia Miller, Malinda Miller, Maggie Miller, 
served. School was called at one o’clock and the | Nannie Fry, Susie Martin, Rosie Martin, Lucy 
examination completed. In justice to both teacher Sloop, Alice Sloop, Katie Hurt, Arville Milligan, 
and pupils, we would here state that from the Peter A. Dick, Adolph Dick, Peter Dick, Jas. Hurt, 
manner in which they solved some of the most Eli and Ida Sullins, Wm. Burnum. 
difficult problems in mathematics, that there had 
been no lack of energy on the part of either. 

At two o’clock J. C. Miller was called upon 
for an address, which was delivered in an eloquent 
manner and well adapted to the occasion. 

C. C. Samuels was next called for. Mr. 

Samuels’ speech contained much sound logic, 
as well as eloquence, showing the necessity of 
: education and the benefits derived from public 
schools. The exercises were then 
closed and the crowd dispersed, 
each one feeling proud that they 
had been permitted to spend a 
day so pleasantly. 


Two notes are handwritten by picture: BOONVILLE ADVERTISER 
May 1934 and BOONviLLe ADVERTISER 1937. 


Schoolyard pump stands today on 
the grounds of Oakland Church. 


Keener School building in background. 
PW) 


History of Lone Elm School 


Originally written by Miss Mary Fassler 
and published in the August 16, 1929, Tipton Times. 
The school was located northeast of Tipton. An 
epilogue was added later by Mrs. Will Ketterlin, 
documenting the history of the school from 1930 
to 1952. Reprinted in February 20, 1992 issue 
of THE Tipton Times under “Genealogical reports 
from the files of lola Potts.” 


The history of Lone Elm School District, 
will no doubt, be of interest to many, but especially 
so to some of Tipton’s most worthy citizens who 
acquired their early education in this district. 

The history began in 1855 with a 
subscription school taught in an old building 
one and three-fourths mile north of the present 
location. 

Mr. “Buck” Woods, father of Turner 
Woods, rural route carrier out of Tipton, taught at 
this school. 

Knowing that the railroad was to run 
through this site the old building was moved 
one- fourth mile east in 1857. Mr. Woods taught 
one of the two subscription schools in 1857. Mr. 
Wilkerson taught the other. 

The old building was abandoned in 1858, 
when Francis Fry, father of Emmet Fry of Tipton, 
and Mrs. Amy English, of Clarksburg, gave one 
acre of land at the present location for a school 
site. 

A public school district was then organized, 
which included sections 4,5,6 in Cooper County, 
7,8,9,16,17,18 in Moniteau County township 
forty-five, Range 17. 

The directors were F. M. Fry, Allen Thomas 
and Mr. Hurst. 

The men in this district went to work with 
the spirit of frontiersmen and built a rough hewn 
log house with one window in each of three sides. 
The east side was reserved for the door. 


Rough boards poised on pegs served as Vl 
benches on which five or six children sat. Other 5 


pegs driven in the wall were used for 
caps. The only serge ee 
Shelf along the wall. 


The log building which was completed in 
early winter, stood a few feet east of the present 
location. 

The directors employed Mr. Houston to 
teach the first term in this district. He enrolled 
sixty pupils, there being no school age law then. 
Peter Joe Schmidt, Milton and Peyton Gallagher 
and F. M. Fry were among the pupils who attended 
the school. 

Mr. Groves succeeded Mr. 
teaching the term 1859-1860. 

Mr. Box and Mr. Greer, two Baptist 
preachers, were employed to teach the term 1860- 
1861. Both taught in one room at the same time. 

Miss Hill succeeded Messrs. Box and 
Greer, teaching two short terms. Those giving 
information were not sure of the dates as school 
was irregular during the Civil War. Mr. Stearns 
followed Miss Hill, teaching until 1870. He and 
his daughter, who is Mrs. Laura Adams of Tipton, 
walked from their home which was in the district, 
but is now in Tipton city limits, and is owned by 
Mr. John Homfeldt. 

Mr. F. M. Fry tells of attending Lone 
Elm School. When he was eighteen years old, 
Mr. Stearns being his teacher. One humorous 
incident he tells was of a spelling bee, at which 
his reputation as champion speller was saved, by 
his lady fair, now Mrs. Fry, whispering correc 
spelling of the word to him. 

In 1870, Mr. Calvin taught and it is told of 
him that because he did not treat at Christmas time 
one of the girls nailed the door fast with Mr. Calvin 
on the inside. Mr. Harker Spencer succeeded Mr. 


Calvin in 1871. 3 
It is generally thought | that teachers of 


Houston, 
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a chair, a stove, the seats above mentioned. The 
district also took the name of “Lone Elm” which 
was very appropriate. 

In 1875 and 1876 short terms were taught 
by Miss Fannie Medlin, Miss Nora Reidy and 
Miss Amick, now Mrs. Will Betteridge. 

From what an be learned James Thomas 
must have taught the years 1877, 1878, 1879, 
1880, 1881 with Miss Emma Mudd and Miss Lucy 
Mudd teaching short terms in late spring and early 
summer months. 

After this it seems the short terms were 
discontinued. Other teachers are as follows, 
1882-1883 Steve Keister; 1884 — Anthony 
McClannahan; 1885 Dr. J. B. Norman who 
tells that no improvements had been made since 
the frame building was erected. Following Dr. 
Norman, 1886-1887 Mr. Allen; 1888-1891 A. J. 
Thomas. 

Both James and A. J. Thomas were sons 
of Allen Thomas, an outstanding figure of this 
district, who lived where Mr. John Fisher now 
resides. 

Mr. L W. Shipley, now a merchant in 
Tipton, taught at Lone Elm School two different 
periods; fourteen years in all. The first period 
covered the time from 1892-1900. It was during 
this period that Lone Elm district’s first graduates, 
Gladys and Jenni Huff received their diplomas 
and entered Tipton High School. At this time the 


‘first flag was purchased. 


In 1901-1902 Mr. Stark taught. At this 


xy fimetthe’ first library, consisting of three shelves 


a few books was bought. In 1903 and 1904 
Gladys Huff tanght two very successful 


better position. Many improvements were made 
during this time. Books, pictures, walls painted, 
window shades, globe, library, heating system 
and playground equipment and Lone Elm was 
placed in the classified list in 1920. To this day 
the children talk about the merry-go-round which 
Mr. Kay built for them one Saturday. 

The following pupils graduated while Mr. 
Kay taught: Gladys Worley, Blanche Worley, 
Adelia Knipp, Mary Knipp, Leo Knipp, and Leo 
Orscheln. 

Miss Edna Martensen succeeded Mr. Kay 
in 1921. A new teachers desk and. chair were 
added for the school. The graduate was Colleta 
Bestgen. 

In 1922 Mr. Brown taught. A large set of 
maps were installed. The graduates were James 
Halm and Agnes Orscheln, Geraldine Swarner 
and Frances Fassler. In 1923-1924 Miss Doris 
Petty taught. The improvements were a piano 
and pictures. The graduates Arthur Swarner, John 
Worley and Nora Knipp. 

In 1925 Miss Blanche Worley taught. This 
year the World Books and a new slate blackboard 
were added. The graduates, Richard Claas and 
John Fassler. 

In 1926 Mr. Ed Bower taught. Another 
improvement was made — a new bookcase. The 
graduates, Alma Worley, Chas. Fassler, Ewald 
Fischer and Edward Knipp. 

The years 1928 and 1929 were taught by 
Mrs. Roy Arnold. Many books were added to the 
library. New curtains and pictures and window 
shades were added. The graduates of 1928 were 
Geneva Diehl and Genevieve Bond. 

Many changes have been made in Lone 
Elm District. Mr. Allen Thomas used to live where 
Mr. John Fischer now resides. Mr. Clark on the 
Swarner farm near Hirst Station; Mr. Joe Fry near 
Hirst Station where part of the old dwelling still 


‘Stands. Mr. Francis Fry where Mr. Frank Swarner 


now lives; Messrs. Gus and Thompson Hirst where 
ley lives. The school has always 


follows: Mr. Emmet Fry, Mr. and Mrs. F. M. 
Fry Mrs. H. P. Weyland, Mrs. Rella Fry, Mrs. A. 
T. Adams, Dr. J. B. Norman, Miss Nora Reidy, 
Miss Maud Mudd and Mr. J. E. Faherty who was 
director for sixteen years. Mr. Pete Knipp, who 
was director and clerk for twenty-seven years; Mr. 
Nath Worley, who was director for fifteen years. 
Other who have served as directors are Judge J. F. 
Henry, Mr. F. C. Swarner, Mr. Joe Vogel and Mr. 
Chas. Orscheln. 

Those holding directorship now are: Mr. 
Will Ketterlin, Mr. John Class, and Mr. Andrew 
Schmitt. 

2k KKK 

At the Annual Election of April 1930, the 
patrons of Lone Elm School voted to erect a new 
school building, since the old frame building was 
by this time in need of many repairs. Immediately 
after the close of the school term, work was begun 
on the basement of the new, modem school 
building, consisting of basement with furnace, 
the school room proper, cloak room and entrance, 
was erected at.a cost of $2,124.00 being ready for 
occupancy when school re-opened in September. 
New desks, new maps, bulletin board and 
numerous other articles were also added. 

On October 20, 1930, the new building was 
dedicated. Mr. W. L. Nelson, our congressman, 
Mr. W. W. Gibbany of the State Board of Education 
and Mr. J. P. Kay, County Superintendent, were 
the speakers. At noon, a basket dinner was served 
in the basement to visitors, patrons and children. 
In the afternoon Mr. Kay presented the school 
with a First Class Certificate. Mr. Nelson having 
presented the school with a large map of the United 
States. Lone Elm now has a strictly modem, First 
Class School, taught during the terms of 1929, 
1930, 1931 by Miss Helen Lowe. 

The school terms 1931 through 1938 were 
taught by Miss Gladys Caldwell. She having 
taught seven full terms in Lone Elm School. 


Miss Gladys Robertson was inschares of 3 


Lone Elm 1938-39. a 
The terms of 1939-1940 and 
taught by Mrs. Madarine Garrett after wv 
Elm School was closed in favor of 
to the Tipton School. — 


Directors who served during these 
years are: A. H. Leinweber, Paul Orscheln, Joe 
Koechner, Pauline Ketterlin, Leo J. Kuttenkuler, 
Oscar Knipp and Pete Kuttenkuler. 

In November of 1952, the Lone Elm 
School building was sold at public auction. It was 
purchased by Leo Miller of Tipton and was moved 
to Tipton on West Morgan Street where it is being 
used as a residence. 


Former Lone Elm School building is still in use as a 
residence in 2013. 


Davis School, South of Bunceton 


According to the BOONVILLE ADVERTISER 
in May 1937, the teacher and pupils of the 
Davis School located south of Bunceton were 
as follows: Elmer Kline, teacher, Wilma Arnold, 
Junior Salzman, Irene Armold, J. S. -Aspolds ad 
Harris, William Salzman, Tunny § R 
Salzman, Van Edward Hat : 


a ernest nr 
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Dicks Mill School, Established in 1881, 
Still Stands At Cotton 


by Lottie Hunt 
unknown newspaper 


Dicks Mill School No. 72 more commonly 
called Cotton School, since it is located at Cotton, 
was established in the year 1881. 

By turning back times pages of memory 
and making a thorough search of old records some 
interesting facts concerning the school have been 
assembled. 

It has been said that a pioneer log school 
building was located at one time about 200 
yards from the present site. Very little is known 
of its existence but it is believed to have been a 
subscription or private school. 

In the year 1881 the late J. B. Hunt Sr., 
proffered an acre of land from his adjoining farm to 
build the first schoolhouse. This building picture 
here [picture illegible] was a small frame structure 
with a door in the west and three windows on either 
side. The play ground was spacious, rolling, and 
afforded plenty of shade. 

Those who had much to do with the survival 
and growth of the school were: J. P. Hunt, James 
Hodges, C. A. Dick, James Wright, Adolph Dick 
Il, H. C. Greer, James Clark and Charles Seiman. 

First Board Members 

The first members of the board of 
education were: Hunt, Hodges, and Dick. To 
these early citizens who gave willingly of their 
time and money to found a school for the coming 
generations and to provide a center for progressive 
community life, the community owes a debt of 
gratitude. 

Some of the first teachers employed to 
teach ere Miss Gertrude Stephens, Miss Rebecca 
Kelley, John Smith, Miss Madie Martin, Miss 
Fannie Hickerson and W. E. Harris. 

In 1908 the patrons of the school decided 
that the building was too small for the number 
of pupils and inadequate for the activities of the 
neighborhood and a larger house was erected. 
Shortly thereafter preaching services were held 
in the school house and continued to be so long 
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as the house was in use. A Sunday School was 
organized and home talent plays were given. 

During the last years of the schools 
existence here the pupils enjoyed some of the 
finer and more practical things of school life 
names: music and recreational activities, health 
programs, nature studies, world books, song book 
and encyclopedias. The library was in keeping 
with the activities of the school and economics 
world of events. The patrons and pupils were 
proud of the progress in the development made of 
the library which was accessible and was placed 
in adequate book cases. 

A modern heating system had been 
installed and other facilities provided such as 
lavatory, water cooler, paper cups piano, paper 
towels, maps, globes, charts, clock thermometer 
pictures, window deflectors, medicine cabinet and 
adjustable window shades. The buildings were 
kept clean and in good condition, the house was 
painted and papered frequently and the floor was 
kept oiled. 


Many Programs 

There was always a well-rounded program 
of good times. The recreation consisted of 
Suppers, parties, literary programs, basket dinners, 
home talent plays, spelling bees, rhythmic band, 
picnics, ciphering matches. All holidays were 
appropriately observed. The Cotton Extension 
Club members took great interest in assisting 
and cooperating with the school in the projects, 
programs and good times. 

Much was done during the latter days 
of the school outside of the regular work. The 
organizations consisted of Parent-Teachers 
Association, 4-H Club. During World War II 
a victory club was organized and the work was 
carried out accomplishing much good. 

Possibly the outstanding feature of the 
school is the fact that most pupils attending the 
last days were of either a father or mother who 
attended school here in the past. In some cases 
grandparents had attended the school. 

[Alas] Jan. 1947 the district voted in favor 
of consolidation with Bunceton. The last term 
closed with a basket dinner. Special music was 


presented. A play “Last Day at Tater 
Holler’ was given. Two eighth grade 
pupils, Henry Lee Long and Ronald Ray 
Dick received their certificates. 

Looking back over the years 
of this school we can but be impressed 
with the greatness of its work. From the 
portals of this institution have gone forth 
a steady ...[rest of article is missing] 


Photo taken prior to 1895. 


Front row from left: Jim Paterson, mother. Missouri Ann, and son Andrew - John Larimore, 
brother of Missouri Ann Larimore Paterson is sana in back row. His head i is seen tron of 


In 2013, the original school building sits in a pasture just north 
of the mill. 


SCHOOL AT COTTON 
i Written by Leola Long Tuttle 


Education has always been very important 
if to the residents of Cotton. 
The first school to be established, that 
anyone knows much about, was in 1881. 
Legend says that a pioneer log building 
was built before this, northwest of the Porter 
Long home about 200 yards from where the other 
building sat. Very little is known about this school 
but it is believed to have been a private school. 
An acre of land was bought and a small 
one room school built in 1881. The door was in 
the west with three windows on either side. 
} The school year of 1881-82 everything 
was ready. School began November 1, 1881 with 
Jonathan B. Hunt, James Hodges, and William 
(Billy) Draffen board members. Jonathan Hunt 
‘ was also clerk. C. H. Field was secretary. John 
} Baxter was the teacher. His salary was $25.00 per 
month. The school year was four months. Some of 
} the students were; Billy, George, and Susan Hunt 
i (Martin), Missouri Ann Larimore (Patterson), 
} Annie Doerner (Dick), Adolph Dick, Lena and 
Lizzie Dick, August Doerner, and many others. 
The enumeration list for 1881 listed 45 white 
chaldren ages 6-18 and 16 black children. 
Some of the teachers in this school were 
: Mabe inter, W. R. oe Gertrude gieuens 


. long routes. 


favor of consolidation with Bunceton. Children 
south of the Moniteau creek were assigned 
Tipton school by the County Superintendent, Mr. 
Charles A. Repp. The school house was sold to 
Dan Kopp of Bunceton for $700.00, much to the 
disappointment of the Cotton community. The 
school house was soon torn down, supplies and 
etc. taken to Bunceton school, and some were 
burned. 

The last pupils to attend Dick’s Mill school 
at Cotton were: Henry Lee Long, and Donnie Dick 
who both received 8" grade diplomas, Betty Dick, 
Katherine Carpenter, Dewey Carpenter, Donald 
Jack Morris, Ronnie Hall, and Frances Long. 

The teacher, Beulah Hudson, and the pupils 
presented a play “Last Day at ‘Tater Holler” in the 
afternoon after a bountiful basket dinner. 

Possibly the outstanding feature of the 
school is the fact that most pupils attending the 
last days were of either a father or mother or 
grandparents who attended school at Cotton in the 
past. 

Looking back we recall the 4-H club, 
the Victory club during WWII, Parent-Teachers 
Association. The Sunday School on Sunday 
afternoon and preaching services when a preacher 
could attend. We remember Rev. Jack Hood, 
Rey. Ivan Dameron, Rev. John L. Hibdon, Rev. 
Joe Hart, Missionary to South America, and Dr. 
K. J. O’Banion. Jack Bowlin and Donald Reed 
often sang. Wathena Long was Sunday School 
Superintendent, Lottie Hunt, pianist, and Nancy 
Long, song leader. 

The Cotton Extension Club members 
cooperated with the school in the projuects, 
programs and good times. 

The school had been the center of the 
community. The school bell would be heard no 
more chiming through the hills at 9:00 am. No 


more children walking home at 4:00p.m. No more 


8 month or as little as 3 months of school. Now it 
would be 9 months aeons and children bused over 


students that graduated gh 
gradu: 


high school Children in the 1930’s. 

The list who served as directors of the 
school is long showing how important education 
was and still is. No one from Cotton dropped out 
of school even when obstacles were great. 

The old school still stands where it was 
moved to the Dick property as a reminder of the 
good times of yesteryear. 


Back Row: William Dick, Theodore Patterson, Leo Spiker, Elza Bales, James Patterson, Nora Dick, 


Florence Richey, Ethel Bell, Roxie Richey, Gertrude Dick, Myrtle Albert. S% 
Second Row, Clarence Larimore, Stanley Bell, Andrew Patterson, Dorsey Bell, William Larimore, 


Brita Patterson, Emma Dick, Isa Albert, Cora Patterson. 
Bottom row, Arble Bell, Orlan Hunt, Fred Dick, Herman Dick, Lula Dick, Nobel Hunt, Myrtle 


Draffen, Grace Patterson. 


iss Lottie Hunt, teacher 5s 
Original picture from Jean He 


hese names were recorded by Cora May Paterson Halmes McMullin- 


Cotton School 1917 


Front row: Twins Willis and Wilbur Mercer, Edgar (Dick) Long, Raymond Potts, Lloyd Hodges, 
Arthur Albin, Aubrey Potts, John Hodges, Wilbur Long and Elmer Albin. 

Second row: Minnie Potts, Stella Allison, Erma Gray Martin, Helen Harris, Mary Lee Martin, Mildred 
Pulley, Lorene Powell, Helen Powell and Velma Albin. 

Third row: Glen Long, Louise Doerner, Opal Martin, Wilma Hodges, Virginia Harris, Melvin Potts, 
Raymond Pulley, Pete Harris, Porter Long, Meta Hall, Sylva Pedego, Velma Powell, Merl Hunt and 
Norma Powell. 

Fourth row: Sam Hodges, Burl Long, Elbert Potts, Lawrence Dick, Joe Allison, Ruth Potts, May Hall, 


Addie Long, Pearl Long, Dora Dick, Nellie Mercer, Alpha Allison, Jewell Hodges and teacher, Miss 
Kathleen Born. 


Photo ~ Leola Tuttle 


Oakdale School near Latham was often referred to as “Old Alcohol” or “Alcohol School.’ 
here are differing stories of how the name came to be. One is that when the building was re 
painted, alcohol was listed on the bill to be used as paint thinner. The story says, however, that 


he alcohol was consumed by the painters instead. Another story is that the original builder 
elebrated the completion of the building by getting drunk. 


The building is still in use in 2013 as a residence. 


Martin School 


MonirEAu County HERALD 
February 20, 1913 


Saturday February 15", closed a very 
successful term of school in the Martin district. 

The classes recited as usual til the longed 
for noon hour was reached. Then the teacher 
and pupils enjoyed the wonderful treat which 
the ladies had so generously prepared. After the 
crowd of about four hundred had eaten the tables 
were cleared and the afternoon was devoted to the 
school entertainment. 

The program consisted of dialogues, 
pantomines, recitations and music. At the close 
of the program, Mr. Lee Gray and Mr. Jno. Martie 
pleased the audience by rendering the old time 
dialogue entitled “The Arkansaw Traveler.” 
Messrs. Bower, Gray, Baer, and Martie furnished 
music for the occasion. 

At the conclusion of the program the 
prizes were awarded as follows: Lizzie Bower 
winner in A class. Lillian Reed, Monroe Ernst, 
Ellis Harris and Laura Bower tied for the honor 
and each received a prize in the B class. Florence 
Ernst easily won in the C Class. Laura Wood won 
the prize for the best average grade in scholarship, 
attendance and deportment. 

The following were neither tardy or absent 
during the year: Laura Wood, Anna Harris, Lizzie 
Bower, Raymond McDaniel, Laura Bower, 
Monroe Ernst, Ellis Harris, Florence Emst, 
Lillian Howard, Clarence McDaniel, Norman 
Wood, Erbin Rau, Stella Rau, Juanita Wood, Alma 
Dearing, Virgil Howard. 

After supper the patrons and pupils again 
gathered at the school house for a closing “Spelling 
Bee.” Almost perfect order was maintained and 
the evening was enjoyed by all. The spellers 
acquitted themselves nicely. The teacher, Ed. 
Martie, was asked to accept the school for another 
year. 


CALIFORNIA DEMOCRAT 
February 26, 1914 


Friday, Feb. 20%, ai 


at the school building to witness the close of 
school. 

During the morning session the classes 
recited as usual. At this time the patrons were 
privileged to observe the work of each individual. 
Much interest was taken in the work. This was 
in a great part due to the hearty co-operation 
of the patrons with the teacher. The noon hour 
was enjoyed by all. The ladies of the district left 
nothing unfinished. The dinner proved to be a 
feast. 

Immediately after noon the closing 
entertainment was given. The program was 
composed of songs, music, dialogues and 
recitations. All numbers were good. Unusual 
talent was displayed by several pupils. 

At the close of the program, prizes were 
awarded as follows: 

For best speller, “C” class. Clarence 
McDaniel; “B” class, Janie Harris and Tracy Rau; 
“A” class. Lizzie Bower. 

For the best average grade in scholarship, 
attendance and deportment, Tracy Rau. 

Six members completed the rural course 
of study. They will no doubt be enrolled in some 
good High school next year. They are as follows: 
Lizzie Bower, Anna Harris, Pearl Reed, Herman 
Rau, Lawrence Irwin, Samuel Bower. 

The enrollment for the year was forty-four. 
Only two tardies occurred during the 
Twenty pupils were neither absent nor tardy 

The teacher, Edward Martin, w 
accept the school for another 
he has been here two year is 
The following w 
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AN APPRECIATION 

Edward Martie closed a most satisfactory 
term of school at the Martin district Feb. 20". A 
large dinner was given him, which showed the 
appreciation of the work he had done; this being 
the second term for Edward in this district. 

We regret to give him up, but realize that 
he must work for the welfare of himself. As a 
teacher he has a talent and determination that is 
not surpassed by any teacher in the state. 

THE BOARD 


[Teacher's surname is spelled Martie in all places 
except one when it is spelled as Martin. The 
school district is called Martin School. All other 
names are as appeared in the newspapers. ] 


A SCHOOL OF FIFTY YEARS AGO 


BUNCETON EAGLE 
June 29, 1905 


R. T. Pope, of South Moniteau township, 
who was in Bunceton last week, had with him a 
register of pupils who attended a school taught 
by his father, the late Henry T. Pope, fifty years 
ago. Mr. Pope, the pioneer teacher, lived on the 
old McGann place, just south of the place that 
Ben BcCulloch now lives on. The old log school 
house stood about 200 yards southeast of where 
John Bear now lives—about seven miles south 
and slightly east of Bunceton. 

The register which Mr. Pope brought to the 
Eagle office last week is made of several sheets of 
good linen paper sewed together, was well written 
and neatly kept, and is still well preserved. It 
contains a record of the school term commencing 
September 1, 1856, and also for the following 
year. 

__ Of the pupils then nearly all are dead. A 
few, though, are still among the living, and to them 
the following roll will call up a flood of memory: 

_ JamesH. Garrett, Green P. White, Benjamin 
White, William’ Garrett, Samuel P. Garrett, George 

Moore, ee Nathaniel G. Moore, T. J. 


Baxter, James White, William G. Woods, Sarah 
E. Woods, Hammon Arnold, James P. Arnold, Ira 
Arnold, John C. Tooley, Perlina Draulintz, Lewis 
Draulintz, John E. White, Jesse White, Mary E. 
White, John W. Nelson, James A. Nelson, Thomas 
G. Nelson, Truman H. Nelson, William H. Ottle, 
S.A. White, A. J. Patrick, T. C. Woods, T. P. Cole, 
Isabelle Crutchers, J. Dallas, Leo Morris, James 
White, R. T. Pope, Malinda Stephens, J. L. Pope, 
Lucuis W. Hirst, Montville M. Ross, Peter F. Ross, 
Robert D. Hirst, John A. Garrett, William Parks, 
S. C. Cellars, Benjamin L. Stephens. 

Mr. Stephens, whose name appears above 
and who is now a resident of Bunceton, recalls a 
happening that took place at the old school house 
just after Mr. Pope taught, and when a Mr. Philpott, 
with his wife as assistant, was teacher. Nathanial 
or “Nannish” Moore, was then too young to attend 
school, but went with his older brothers, putting in 
the time at play and being permitted to go where 
he pleased. It was customary to let the big boys 
take their slates and go out in the yard to study 
and figure. One day Nannish, (who like most 
boys of his age, was a mischievous little brat) had 
a pop-gun which he had loaded with red haws 
for the express purpose of taking a shot at Mrs. 
Philpott. He tried, but couldn’t push the ramrod 
through. One of the older boys volunteered to fire 
the pop-gun provided Nannish “wouldn’t tell.” He 
pushed the ramrod then threw the pop-gun back 
to Nannish. “Pop” went the gun, and “biff’ went 
the red haw as it struck Mrs. Philpott square on 
the side of the nose, raising a big red bump. Little 
Nathaniel got a good scolding, but he “didn’t tell.” 
Then and there instructions were issued to the older 
brothers that Nannish must either be kept at home 
or be compelled, when he came to school, to bring 
a book and study just like the other scholars. 


An article dated August 4, 1911 from unknown 
newspaper reprinted the above information and 
added that W. P. Woods “‘of this city” also taught 
in the old log school house. 
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LIFE IN GLENDALE REFLECTED 
IN COLORFUL HISTORY OF ITS 
SCHOOL 


by Virginia Bestgen 
BOONVILLE ADVERTISER, July 1936 


The reminiscences of old school days in 
Glendale recorded in the following sketch. Now, 
dear readers, turn back the pages of time to a 
period before the gay nineties and visit Glendale 
school when it began. 

With the memories of former pupils and 
the rummage of old record books, the writer has 
found many interesting things in the History of 
Glendale. 

Glendale School was started about 1860 in 
a log house which was located about 220 yards 
north of the railroad station, Hirst, which was 
known as the Ashcraft place, now owned and 
operated by Elmer Fry. 

The furniture was split logs on pegs of 
wood for both seat and desks called puncheon 
benches. It was a private school supported by 
subscription which was paid by the parents of the 
pupils who attended. 

There were two terms of school, four 
months beginning September 1‘ and two months 
beginning April 1°. 

Books used then were McGuffey’s Speller 
and McGuffey’s Reader beginning with the Primer 
and up to the Sixth Reader and Ray’s Arithmetic, 
Grammer and Composition. Nelsons, Hirsts, 
Woods, McCullochs, McCurdys and Browns were 
the patrons of Glendale in 1860. 

A Board of Trustees composed of Mr. 
John McCulloch, Mr. Craig and another trustee 
elected Mr. Hal Withers as the first teacher. Mr. 
Withers was reared on the Betteridge place south 
of Bunceton where a store was kept. He taught 


here for two years. His school was run with niGiays 


school had around 25 pupi 
one of the pupils was 


Mr. John Garrett, uncle of Bert Hirst 
was elected teacher. He taught for 2 or 3 years. 
We now recognize another pupil still known by 
all of Glendale, Mr. Will Monks living in this 
community. Still another teacher Mr. John Givens 
a Methodist preacher, taught in the old log house. 

In 1872 Glendale was moved to its present 
location. This acre of land on which it now stands 
was bought from the Fawn heirs for $40. 

Mr. John Garrett taught the first summer 
term here. 

Our next teacher is Mr. Jesse Ramsy 
and during his term we are introduced to three 
more pupils, all living in this community, Mrs. 
Will Monks, Mr. Joseph Nelson and Mrs. Mabel 
Moore. i 

Glendale was made a district school about ‘ 
this time. 

Miss Ellen Reidy formerly of Tipton, now 
deceased, taught three terms. She was the first 
woman teacher of Glendale. 

Other teachers during this time were; Mr. 
George Sutton, Miss Ella Sterns, Mr. Anderson, 
Mr. John Arnold, Mr, Reed Sterns, and Mr. Fry. 

Next in turn came Miss Sally Baxter, “She 
had the finest handwrite of any r ever saw,” a 


Mr. Edgar Stone, Eula Stephens, and W. H. 
Reynolds, each served their tum as teachers of 
Glendale. 

The school house that now stands was built 
in 1905. The Board of Directors held a meeting on 
April 4, 1911, and burned the bonds for the new 
school. During Mr. John Reynolds term of teaching 
Mr. John Bell, now living in this community was 
clerk. 

Glendale school was a graded school 
sometime soon after 1906. In earlier days it was 
graded by A. B. and C. instead of an eighth grade 


graduation. 


The Board of Directors elected Elmer Fry 
for clerk at their meeting in July, 1910. He has 
served as clerk for Glendale since then. 

Miss Cammie Lewis, George Leach, 
B. P. Homan, J. H. Parsons, Lelia Wilson, Edna 
Martinson, Anne Laura Glaizer, Lucille Lewis, 
were teachers from 1910 to 1920. 

In 1920 Miss Pauline Groves was elected 
teacher. In 1921 Edna Martinson was again teacher 
of Glendale. 

Miss Brookie Armold, now living with 
her mother near Bunceton taught three successful 
terms at Glendale. 

Miss Nell Born, now Mrs. Harry Monks of 
Tipton, taught a good school for two years. Several 
plays were presented by patrons of Glendale 
during her term. One among the number of 
plays presented was “Aaron Stick from Pumpkin 
Crick.” 

Our next teacher was Miss Florence 
Alexander, now teaching in Texas. 

Miss Bessie Carver, a jolly, good-natured 
teacher, taught three terms at Glendale. She is now 
telephone operator of Syracuse. 

Miss Alma Worley, daughter of Ol Worley 
of Glendale community taught two terms. She is 

now Mrs. Francis Draffen of Speed. 

Marvin Thomas, son of C. L. Thomas 
of Lebanon has taught two successful terms at 
Glendale and was re-elected for a third term with 
an increase in salary. He is a graduate of Otterville 
High School in 1931. “Marvin Thomas is one of 
the best and most satisfactory teachers that ever 
taught Glendale,” a compliment paid him by Louis 
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Bestgen. 

Glendale Board of Directors are: Louis 
Bestgen-President, Emest Fredrick-Director, Ray 
Prewitt-Director, Elmer Fry-Clerk. 

In the fall of 34 a W. P. A. project under 
the supervision of Louis Bestgen made Glendale a 
new looking school. 

A new fence was built around the school 
yard, the school house was painted and 18 inches 
of dirt was placed around the entire school house 
making it much warmer during the winter. 

Former pupils now attending high school 
are: Warren Klein, Paul Edwin Anthony, William 
Bishop, Margie Bishop, Eleanor and Catherine 
Bestgen, Melba Lee Fredrick, Lilia Worley and 
Pat Worley. 

Former pupils now living in Glendale: Mr. 
and Mrs. Will Monks and son John Monks; Mrs. 
Lewis Richey; Ernest Fredrick; Irvin Klein; Walter 
Klein; Harry Sponcler; Louis Bestgen; Mrs. Joe 
Anthony; Mr. Joseph Nelson and sons Truman and 
Emest; Miss Maud Mudd; Mrs. Mabel Moore, and 
sons Jeff, Bob and Elliott; Misses Ann and Lizzie 
Ketterlin; Ray Prewitt; Sonny Wilson; West, Ed, 
Bill and Sadie Yontz; Elmer Fry; Vest McCulloch; 
Mrs. Bessie Hirst and son, Charles; Mrs. Felix 
McClain and Jess Bishop. 


In 2013, the school building is 
gone, but the name remains. 


She is Undaunted by 
Six-Mile Daily Ride 


BOONVILLE ADVERTISER 
July 29, 1932 


People who live on the road leading into 
Tipton from the northwest became familiar with 
the sight ofa spirited bay horse carrying a 16-year- 
old girl to high school at Tipton. The girl was 
Florence Sponcler, brown-eyed, brown-haired 
daughter of Harry Sponcler, who wanted to go to 
high school but could not afford to board. 

Florence had a notion that when you 
don’t have what you want you should use what 
you have. She had the young horse and had never 
ridden a great deal—but that didn’t worry her. She 
saddled the horse, donned overalls, tied her books 
to the saddle, and set forth each morning at about 
7 o’clock for the school 6 miles away. 

Although 7 or even 7:30 seems an 
unearthly hour for most school girls to be ready to 
start for school, Florence preferred to leave early. 
She could ride the distance easily in one hour, but 
more often made it in 45 minutes. She claimed 
her house had three gaits, start, stumble, and fall 
down. 

Florence meant to stay in town when the 
weather got too bad, but she rarely thought it too 
cold. She laughed about riding six miles to school 
with no ill effects, while a town girl froze a toe 
coming a few blocks. 

Altogether she stayed in town 26 days, and 
most of those were in order to attend some social 
function. Besides bringing down the board bill, 
Florence paid all her own incidental expenses, 
including the material used in sewing class, in 
bookkeeping courses, and bought her shoes, dress 
and accessories for the junior-senior banquet. She 


Se: 


keeps house. She derives a great deal of pleasure 
from care she gives her tiny half-brother, Donald. 
Her ambition is to complete a commercial course 
in college, after she finishes high school next 
year. 

She tells many amusing incidents that 
happened to her and her horse, Dan. One day she 
was coming along in a running walk, gazing down 
at some calves playing in a field. The little ditty 
she was singing broke off suddenly as her horse 
squatted, then jumped a little stiff -legged. She 
found herself in front of the saddle horn on the 
horse’s neck. As though ashamed of herself, Dan 
stopped for her to scramble back into the saddle. 
The only scary thing she could see was a hole in 
the road where a rock had been torn out by the 
drag. 

Florence made the best grades in high 
school this year that she ever made because she 
can study better at home. Then, too, her Saturdays 
and Sundays are devoted to school work, where 
formerly she came home from town but couldn’t 
adjust herself so quickly to study. 

Boonville Advertiser—July 29, 1932 
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Mrs. Kathleen Sponcler se. 
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Real Friend of Glendale (Comm 


bought some extra ee for the winter and aut “ = 
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Work is never too crowded for her to plan good 
times for them or listen to their troubles. 

Clara Kathleen Born Sponcler was born 
May 16, 1899 at Pisgah. She was a graduate of 
Prairie Home High School in 1915. The next 
12 years of her life were spent teaching in rural 
schools of Cooper and Moniteau counties. She 
started her career of teaching at the age of 17. 

Attended C.M. S. T. C. at Warrensburg 
and three Extension Classes completed her high 
school credits with a few college hours. She was 
an excellent student in mathematics and education 
courses. 

The younger sisters’ educations were 
acquired by the help of Kathleen. 

For two summers she attended the 
International Sunday School Training School at 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. 

Defective hearing caused many ambitions 
to be given up. 

She married Harry C. Sponcler December 
29, 1929. They now have a happy family of one 
son, Donald, four years old, and a step-daughter, 
Florence Sponcler. Her brother, Wisdom Born, 
also makes his home with them. 

Mrs. Sponcler treasures mosta compliment 
that a school director gave when he said, “Kathleen 
is a whole team and an extra horse.” 


Written on photo: John Monks on left, 2nd boy 
back; Harry Ashley Monks on the right behind 
the little girl with raised hands. 


undated photo, Glendale School, Cooper County 
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Undated photos of Excelsior School, 
located north of Round Hill. 


Back row: Pauline Belo, Velma 
Scholl, Lolita Davis 

Middle rows: Alma Embry, 
Mary H. Scholl, Elmer Scholl, 
George Belo, Wilma James, 
Pauline James 

Front row: Woodrow James, 
Marie Briggs, Roy Scholl, Roy 
Embry. 

Myrtle Petty, Teacher 


Christmas at Excelsior School. 
Hood George is boy in center, to 
his right is Arthur Peterson. 
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Left to night: Hood George, Harold Amold, Calvin Huss, Richard Hudson, Alice Davis, Ruth Martin, 
Myrtle Petty, Frances Salmons, Mabel Martin, Lowell George, Arthur Peterson, Emma Larry, Leland 
Amold, Gladys Caldwell, Unknown, Talbert Caldwell, Welzen Huff, Margaret Arnold, Mary Huff, 
Leona Petty, Carol Arnold. Maud Lyle, Teacher. 


7 


T xcelsior School, undated = 
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Names on back of photo: Leola, Virgil Dick, Alberta D., Jimmie 
Clark & Madian Nichols. 


Lee School, located in Cooper County, just south and 
east of Pisgah. 


Lee School -- from newspaper, no date 


The traditional close of school exercises, with a basket dinner, a program and a picture, occurred on 
the day on which this picture of Lee School was taken, with the photo the property of Miss Lottie 


Hunt, a former teacher of the school. The date of the photograph is not known, but Miss Hunt places it 
between 1920 and 1930. 


Ass nearly as can be identified, as the group is not standing in exact rows, the names are from the left, 
back row, John Lankopp, Tate Brandes, the teacher Miss Lottie Hunt, Charles Scott, Jake Armold, H. 
S. Stephens, Earl Luster, Arthur Brandes, Clarence Kaiser, Jim Morgan, Mrs. John Lankopp, Bertie 
Amold, Bess Amold, Edna Amold, a Miss Lankopp, Beryl Kitchell, Lou Kaiser and Myrtle Taliaferro. 


Second row, Porter Long, Beulah Armold, Esther Miler, Alpha Martin, Gladys Arnold, Bertha Morgan, 


Mildred Pulley, Georgia Lee Lankopp, Gordon Armold, Jack Morris, Loyd Baughman, Ralph Arnold, 
Edith Draffen, Effie Scott, Cecil Kitchell and Polly Taliaferro. 


Front row standing, May Miller, Gorda Arnold and Lola Scott. 

Kneeling, Harrison Shrout, Opal Draffen, Billy Draffen, Earl M. Arnold, Thomas Draffen, Edd Scott, 
Porter Brandes, Louis Scott, Norbert Brandes, Mack Brandes, Claude Morris, Elizabeth Morris, 
Annabel Morris and George Kimsey. An unidentified youngster is sitting in front. 


Note: There are 57 persons in picture but only 52 names in article. Other names have been written in and on 
newspaper copy including John Henry Lankop, Herschel Amold, Myrtle Scott, Bill Arnold, Willie Scott and 
John Henry Scott 
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List with picture is numbered: 


1 - A-B, 2- unknown, 3-Luther Simmers, 4 - W-B, 5 Grover W, 6- Annie Minster, 7-Ollie Hall, 8-Bertha Gain, 
9-May Rickman, 10 - Annie Albin - M, 11 - Nell W. 


1 - Bill Thiss, 2 - Harri Minster, 3- Edgar Simmer, 4-Truman Martin 9th, 5- Earl Toler, 6 - unknown, 7-Dean 
Riddler, 8-Effa W, 9 - Ina W, 10-Annie Simmers, 11- Bill W, 12-Nora Tolar 


Mt. Pleasant School was located in the southeastern corner of Cooper County. 


a 


Mt. Pleasant Si 
Miss Leta DonCarlos, teacher, is pictured on the far left. 
Students are: Front row: Willie Baker, Edward B cer, Ma 
Rosa Baker, Lorena Whittaker (holding slate), 
tin, Armon Allee tto Williams, Raymond 


Greenwood School, November 21, 1904 

Greenwood School was located about a mile south of Pisgah in Cooper County. 
Front: Henry Baker, Andy Baker, Lon Birdsong, Herman Heister, Ben Harris, Joe Harris. 
Second row: Annie Baker Odneal, teacher’s daughter, Mabel Vaughn, Teacher Holstein, another teacher’s 
daughter, Madie Williams Albin, Clara Heister Hermann, Lillie Harris Long, Augusta Strickfaden Odneal. 
Third row: Warren Birdsong, Luther Moore, George Harris, Ethyl Vaughn, Edgar Birdsong or Sam Brown, 
Dehlia Birdsong Snodgrass, Bob Howard, Gertie Strickfaden Meyer, Luther Elliott. 
Back row: Mabel Renken Spurlock, Gertrude Snodgrass Taylor, Clarence Cole, Emma Strickfaden Baker, 
Homer Moore, Stella Brown, T. W. “True” Howard, Ada Cole, Herman Howard, Olda Snodgrass, Barry and 
Walter or Oscar Renken 
Students were identified by Earl Moore and Clara Heister Hermann. 
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THE GREAT REBELLION, 
HOW THE CIVIL WAR 
CAME TO US 


Although no large, famous battles took place 
here, the War affected many area residents. What 
follows are some of the stories.... 


A TRIP FROM PRAIRIE HOME TO 
SPRINGFIELD IN 1861 


(The following article appeared 1931 in the 
Boonville Advertiser and then again in the January 
7, 1932 issue of the California Democrat. It was 
written by Mrs. Victoria Quarles of Boonville 
who celebrated her 92 birthday on February 4, 
1932. She passed away the following May. The 
Woodland she spoke of was in 1932 the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. William H. Ellis and Mr. and Mrs. 
Morton Tuttle.) 


Seventy years! How long it seems looking 
toward the future, but how short in retrospection 
as I look back on that memorable winter of 1861. 
The Great Civil War was spreading its cruel hands 
over our beloved country. 

We were living at Woodland, our happy 
and contented country home in Missouri. This 
home was a true southern plantation. A spacious, 
comfortable house, cabins for the negroes, some 
of them having been brought from our home in 
Virginia some years before. Woodland was located 
in Cooper County near Boonville. Mother had 
died shortly before we moved here, so the home 
was occupied by father, sister Lou, sister Ellen, 
sister Octavia and sister Ann Ellis and he husband, 
Dr. Ellis. The three sisters had moved to this home 
because their husbands had gone as volunteers to 


war, fighting for the South. Dr. Ellis had remain xa} 


at home, as there were so few p 
was needed very much in the 


Osceola, Green County, Missouri, about a hundred 
miles from Woodland. I was then about nineteen, 
full of patriotism and romance. We knew that the 
boys in the army had started out in the summer 
and had no proper clothing, and as most winters 
in Missouri are bitter and cold, we young women 
were very eager and enthusiastic to do something 
for the comfort of these boys in gray. 
The Spinning Wheel Whirls 

With the assistance of many of the neighbor 
girls, we spun the yarn and knit about a hundred 
pairs of gloves and socks. The wool for this yarn 
was sheared from the backs of the sheep on our 
farm, sent to the carding machines, where it was 
converted into spools about one yard long, then 
we spun this wool into yarn on the old fashioned 
spinning wheels, which are such curiosities to 
young people of today. Four of us traveled on 
horseback to Columbia, Missouri, and purchased 
three bolts of gray flannel for shirts, having to 
cross the Missouri river in a skiff as there was 
no ferry boat; they had removed it to prevent the 
soldiers from crossing. This was a dan, erous trip 


the flannel after we ele it bie 
making the trip safely home. : 
Those who ee the day 


of silhouette style. What little money we had to 
carry with us, was indeed the least of our worries, 
although we did have enough for the expenses of 
the trip, this we were able to carry in our pocket 
books. 

Off On Adventure 

Well prepared for the journey, we arose 
one bright, frosty morning just before Christmas 
to undertake the daring adventure. A few days 
before father had sent the family carriage to the 
shop to see that it was in a state of good repair; 
one of the neighbor boys offered his services 
to drive the carriage. Fortunately he was strong 
for we had great difficulty getting in as we were 
weighted down with these heavy skirts. We had not 
traveled very far when we discovered the wheels 
were unsteady and we had to be very cautious in 
driving. 

On the first day we saw only one squad 
of Federal soldiers; this was near Tipton. Oh, my 
heart almost failed me when we met them, but 
the commanding officer stopped until the whole 
company passed us and was very respectful. 
However, had he known what we were about and 
what was our mission, he would have arrested us 
on the spot. I was on the front seat with the driver 
and used great diplomacy in complimenting this 
commanding officer on the appearance of his 
soldiers. They looked so well kept and my heart 
was sad, for I knew our beloved rebel soldiers 
were in rags and on the most meager fare. Nothing 
else of importance happened during that day. At 
sundown we reached Versailles, and two miles 
from there we stopped at a friends’ who received 

us very kindly, as see were southern people. 


slightest information might lead to our arrest. In 
the course of the conversation, the driver of our 
carriage spoke up and said, “I hope they do not 
release Slidell and Mason.” This was as good as 
telling them we were southerners for at that time 
the Confederacy believed that if these men were 
not released, the sympathy of Great Britain would 
be placed with the South. By this remark of our 
driver we then found that we were among friends 
and we could freely discuss the war. But we did 
not tell them we had all the contraband goods with 
us, or of our commission. They made us most 
comfortable and when we set fourth on the third 
day, prepared a lunch for us to carry along, and did 
not charge us a cent. True southern hospitality. 
A Peaceful Day 

This day the journey was quiet and 
peaceful, reaching Oceola after dark. Here at the 
home of a Mr. Harris whom we had never met 
before, we were treated most cordially. He had left 
that morning for Texas and had taken his slaves 
with hem for fear the Kansas Jayhawkers would 
persuade them to leave their owner. “Jayhawkers” 
was a name applied to the Union soldiers in that 
part of the country. During the day, we had only 
had the lunch which our good friend had provided 
that morning. Mrs. Harris was eager to prepare 
supper, but we refused as we knew how difficult 
it would be for her without the aid of her servants, 
SO we went supperless to bed. 

The next morning I was very weak, so 
according to the custom of the time, our hostess 
prepared me a little dram, and had to use brown 
Sugar in it, for which she apologized most 
profusely. They always used white sugar for 
company, but no white sugar could be procured 
at that time. This dram revived me greatly. A nice 
breakfast was served and we hitched up our horses 
and started for Richard’s Mill, where the southern 
soldiers were encamped. Parson’s Division was 
stationed in the Phelps Woods and all our boys 
were in this division. Parsons was a Brigadier 
general and knew this country will, therefore had 


been hurried to this location as a vantage point; 


ns wes: about soe miles hom the Harms home. 


way; Over went carriage, driver, fair ladies, hoop 
skirts and all. Just at this critical and embarrassing 
moment, a number of our soldier boys rode up; 
they belonged to the Second Missouri Cavalry. 
Among them was my brother-in-law, Jimmy Ellis, 
Johnny Murphy and a good many other relatives. 
This accident to our conveyance necessitated our 
walking to Mr. Southerland’s home close by. Very 
graciously his wife took us in and provided for 
us during our stay, in fact was glad to have us. 
Here we distributed the gloves and socks to the 
needy, but what a small contribution to so many 
soldiers. Sister Ellen presented the boots to her 
husband, and how proud he was! We removed the 
flannel from beneath our skirts, cut out the shirts 
and sewed on them during our time there. We 
lived splendidly as Mrs. Southerland had a flock 
of turkeys and served one every day. They also 
killed hogs and our boys helped in this, putting 
away the meat. After about a week’s stay orders 
came for the troops to move on to Springfield. 
How we hated to leave the shelter of this home. 
Romance Enters In 

In the meantime our carriage wheel had 
been repaired and we were ready for the journey, 
traveling right along with the troops. We enjoyed 
this, for we were near our loved ones, even in 
spite of a snow storm. Mrs. General Clark was 
now added to our party as she was traveling with 
her husband. That night the army camped on a 
river as they must be near water. We stayed at a 
log farm house, occupied by a farmer, his wife, 
two daughters, and one son. The farm house was 
one large room with an immense fireplace; most 
comfortable in spite of snow on the ground. The 
soldier boys came there at night and did have a 
great deal of fun which lightened the sorrows of 
war for one night anyway. The next day about noon 
we reached Springfield---A Mrs. Campbell was 
our hostess there. She was the mother of Major 
Campbell, who was very handsome and with my 
romantic nature almost fell i in love with him 


Shortly before our arrival a battle had been i 

fought within about six miles at Wilson’s Creek, i 
the Confederates being the victors. Just prior to : 
that they had also been victorious at Lexington, so 
our southern hearts beat high with hope; the trees 
had been shot down with cannons and the traces ; 
of death were over all; 

Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment day; 

Love and tears for the blue, 

Tears and love for the gray. 

After about ten days’ stay, the shirts 

finished and distributed, we turned our journey 
homeward back to Woodland. With smiles and 
tears we bade our soldiers goodbye, with prayers 
in our hearts for their safety. Three days and nights 
back home, a difficult journey, much more so than 
the trip down because we traveled through a more 
desolate country. The roads were so badly washed 
from the winter storms. One night we stayed in a 
log house in a dilapidated shape. They took us in 
but told us the accommodations were very poor. 
Supper consisted of corn bread made with water 
and no salt, fresh port without salt, and milk to 
drink. But if these people could live on this every 
day we could stand it for one meal. It tasted 
mighty good, for we were extremely hungry. It 
was a most uncomfortable night, cold and bitter, 
the snow drifting through the cracks of the roof. 
We left at break of day going on toreslaep aie 


at first sight,” so she did not return to Woodland 
with us but remained as a guest of Mrs. Clark, 
when her brother went down to Springfield and 
brought her home in about two or three weeks. 

In her eagerness to be near her lover, she 
carefully laid a plan to outwit the Union forces. 
With great care she wrote two letters; one to her 
sister in Kentucky and one to a friend who was a 
prisoner of war in Alton prison near St. Louis. In 
the letter to her sister she revealed the plans of the 
Rebel soldiers and wrote much contraband news; 
this letter she placed in the envelope addressed 
to the prisoner. All mail at this time had to be 
inspected, so the letter was read by the enemy; she 
was arrested and taken to St. Louis where she was 
released but not privileged to return to her home. 
She immediately made her way to General Price’s 
headquarters at Springfield, the very goal she had 
desired, thus through woman’s strategy back to 
her lover. We laughingly spoke of it in later years 
saying she had outgeneraled the Union officers, 
“all being fair in love and war.” In less than two 
months she was the bride of Major Lindsay. She 
remained with the southern troops until the war 
was over when they both returned to their home in 
Missouri. 

Back now to the original thread of our story, 
the last day of our journey home to Woodland, 
the travel over, our mission accomplished and 
high hopes for the South to win the war. But alas 
it could not be, for three years later, our beloved 
General Robert E. Lee surrendered to Gen. Grant 
near Richmond. Ours the lost cause forever, but 
God had taken care of my sisters’ husbands. All 
three came home in health, but with memories 
of the horrors of war that never erased from their 


minds and hearts. 
areas Renshaw’s Cottonwood Tree 


ANDREW JACKSON RENSHAW 
by Iola Potts from stories she was told 


The tree, an old Cottonwood tree that 
stood by Old Highway 12 near the Golder Martin 
farm, was there during the Civil War. Uncle Jack 
Renshaw as a young man lived about a quarter of 
a mile west of this tree. He didn’t want to join 
either army — just didn’t want to fight. He went 
and climbed that tree—if he was coming home 
from the east he could see if there were any horses 
tied up around the old home place. If there was 
any horses there he figured they were looking for 
him. And if he came in from the west there was a 
cottonwood tree up in the Petty land and he used it 
for the same purpose. Then, after all that trouble, 
he got caught one night. Some fellows rode up 
and routed him out. They didn’t want him—they 
wanted horses. And he had two horses, one blind 
and one with good eyes. So they demanded horses 
and Uncle Jack took them to the barn. The blind 
one usually stayed in the back stall and the good 
one up front, but that night they got switched. The 
sergeant caught this blind horse and found out 
right quick that he was blind. He held the lantern 
up to his eyes and could see that he was blind. He 
gave Uncle Jack a good cussin’ and went on down 
the road.” 


Golder Martin pictured by the tree A. J. Renshaw 
climbed to spy on troops. 
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SOME INTERESTING 
ACCOUNTS OF THE LATE WAR 
Tipton Times,June 23, 191] 


The battle of Boonville was fought fifty 
years ago last Saturday, June 17. It was not a great 
battle as battles went in that great war, it was just a 
minor incident, scarce written down in the annals 
of the times, and after fifty years almost forgotten. 
Still, June 17, 1911, is its fiftieth anniversary, 
and the Battle of Boonville has some claim on 
the public attention even after the lapse of half a 
century. It was the first armed struggle between 
organized Confederate forces and the Federal 
government in the state of Missouri in the great 
Civil War which followed, and the names of the 
men who led the contending forces are written 
large on the scroll whereon are recorded the names 
of great Missourians. 

The events which led up to the Battle of 
Boonville are these: June 11, 1861, Governor C. 
F. Jackson and Gen. Sterling Price left Jefferson 
City, where the state legislature was holding an 
excited session, for St. Louis, where they held a 
four hour conference with Gen. Nathaniel Lyon 
and Col. Frank P. Blair, with a view, if possible, 
of making some kind of a compromise assuring 
a temporary, if not a permanent peace between 
the federal and state-or Confederate- forces in 
Missouri. Jackson’s demand was that Federal 
troops should not be quartered in or march 
through Missouri. Nothing was accomplished, and 
Jackson and Price returned to Jefferson City that 
night, burning the railroad bridges behind them 
and cutting the telegraph wires. On their arrival at 
the state capital Jackson issued a proclamation in 
which he called upon the people to “rise then, and 
drive out the invaders who have dared to desecrate 
the soil which your labors have made fruitful and 
which is consecrated by your homes.” 

Lyon and Blair took this as a declaration 
of war in Missouri, and at once prepared to 


march against the capital, and on the day afterits | 


issuance-June 13- embarked their forces fo 
point. The Second Battalion « 


Missouri, the other sections of Totten’s Artillery 
and a detachment of volunteers, with General 
Lyon and his staff were put on board the J. C. 
Swan and this force of about 1,500 men steamed 
up the Missouri. They reached Jefferson City on 
the afternoon of June 15 and found it abandoned 
by Jackson and Price, who had gone to Boonville, 
where they were collecting a force to resist the 
anticipated attack, leaving Col. Henry Boernstein 
in possession and command at the capital with a 
considerable force. Lyon and Blair reembarked 
the rest of their troops and steamed away for 
Boonville June 16. At Boonville Gen. Price was 
taken seriously ill and on the sixteenth took the S Ties! 
steamer White Cloud for his home in Chariton 
county, leaving Governor Jackson and Col. John S. 
Marmaduke in command of the hastily collected, : 
untrained and badly armed forces of the state. ; 
These troops were marshaled in battle 
array about six miles below Boonville, on the 
farm of William M. Adams. Seven miles below 
Boonville Lyon and Blair disembarked their 
forces and marched up for battle. The federals 
opened with artillery and set a couple of 9 pound 
shells through Farmer Adams’ house, the marks 
of which are said to be still visible. Then followed 
the musketry fire which was retumed but not for 
long. The Confederacy was routed and the speed 
with which the state troops made their getaway has 
caused the battle to be facetiously referred to 
“Boonville Races.” Two Federals were ki 
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CIVIL WAR MEMOIRS 
by Mrs. T. A. Nelson, Sr. first printed in 
the BOONVILLE ADVERTISER and then printed in the 


Tipton TIMES. no dates listed 

This is written on June 17, 1927. Sixty- 
six years ago today I stood with my father in 
our front yard, 15 miles south of Boonville, and 
listened to the roar of cannon in the first battle that 
was fought in Cooper County. 

Although only a child, I can never forget 
the uneasiness of that day. Thinking of it now, 
I can recall but a few who, like myself, may 
probably remember the day. Among these are 
Prof. D. R. Cully, who was at that time my teacher; 
Messrs. John Hepler, Wm. Rowles, Tom Draffen, 
Pet and Bose Floyd and Bas Levens. While the 
cannonading lasted, if I remember correctly, nearly 
all day, only two men were killed, Dr. Quarles and 
a Mr. Brown. 

Thinking of this day, memory brings to 
my mind other incidents of the Civil War. The 
next fall (1861) I was still a pupil of Mr. Cully, 
who was teaching near Vermont, four miles from 
where my father lived. As it was too far to go from 
home, I boarded with Dr. Chilton and his wife near 
the school. His daughter was the most intimate 
friend I ever had and I sometimes stayed with her 
on week ends instead of going home. 

— One Saturday in the fall of ‘61 (I do not 
_ recall the day or even the month) a messenger 
came for Dr. Chilton, saying there had been a 


many of Confederates from north of the river 
‘och Epo and were trying to get to 
arther uth. They had passed 


J h jou 


did not ther 


My father, Thomas Tucker, who was then 
handling a great many cattle, had left home that 
morning, long before daylight, going to Saline 
County for cattle. After the fight the Federal 
soldiers went immediately and ordered my mother 
to have our Negro man hitch up their teams and 
take the wounded to our home. This they did. Two 
of them died that day and are buried in the old 
cemetery at Concord. Lampton and Stone were 
their names. Assisted by another physician, Dr. 
Chilton amputated the leg of the one soldier who 
lived and for three months my parents cared for 
him. He gave his name as Berry and was from 
Ralls County. The two others who were wounded 
were taken to Dr. Chilton’s, where I boarded, and 
he cared for them until they were well enough to 
leave. I think the other Confederates all made their 
escape and finally reached Price’s army. After we 
bought the ground where the battle took place my 
husband often found trees which bore the marks 
of bullets. 

In the autumn of 1862, when I was a 
student in Boonville, at Cooper Institute, where 
Rev. X. X. Buckner was principle, I well remember 
one Sunday afternoon Joe Shelby’s men made a 
raid there. A more forlorn company of men J never 
saw. They were ragged and unkept, and altogether 
looked discouraged. I am sure a number or 
Boonville citizens are living who still remember 
this incident. Prof. T. A. Johnston, W. H. Trigg, 
Mrs. Sadie Spahr, Mrs. W. M. Williams among 
the number. They left Boonville that night, going 
south, but I do not now recall their destination. 


LINN HANGING 
by A. L. Pizer 
The Tipton Times, March 8, 1935 


On what is known as the L. D. Howard 
farm some four miles northeast of Tipton in the 
Cross Lane school house neighborhood is the 
grave of a man named Dave Linn, about middle 
age, who was hung by members of the state militia 
in the summer of 1864. 

Linn had very few relatives, and had 
made his home with his grandmother, Mrs. Rose 
Petty. 

The militia had been stationed at Tipton 
and sometimes groups of the band made detours 
out over the surrounding community in search of 
what were at that time known as rebels. 

It was in the summer of 1864 that this 
tragedy occurred. Linn with a rope in his hand had 
gone out into a pasture to catch a horse for his 
grandmother to ride to Tipton, when the militia 
men saw him and followed him to a lonely spot 
near a small stream where they took the rope he 
was carrying and hung him to a nearby tree. Here 
the dangling body hung several days until a couple 
of men out squirrel hunting discovered it, cut it 
down and dug a grave where burial was made. 

The isolated nature of the neighborhood, 
and distress caused by raiding soldiers made the 
surroundings distressing in such an end the body 
being buried with the clothes worn by Linn left on 
him. 

After the war closed neighbors procured 
a flat stone on which they cut the name of Dave 
Linn and placed it at the head of the lonely grave. 
This stone was removed in someway when 
another similar stone was placed at the head of the 
grave and is still there. The spot to this day is still 
referred to as Linn’s grave, and during the 71 years 
lapsing since he was hung, thousands of persons 


from being caught and dealt with as Linn was. 
Perilous days they were, full of grief and anxiety. 
Since the hanging of this man all the settlers in ia 
the neighborhood have passed away with one : 
exception, Mrs. Green Martin, still living in the 
neighborhood, now past 90 years of age, who ia 
recalls the hanging of Linn. 

Descendants of the people living at that 
time had this story pictured to them in such a 
manner that they still rehear it occasionally and 
keep it in memory for those who are of a younger 
age. It is very common to find people searching 
for the grave, being attracted to it through the deep 
interest surrounding it dating back to the thrilling 
war days with all its conflicts and sad tragedies. 


Dave Linn, source unloiou 
A man named Da’ 


have visited the lonely spot. In this long lapse of : 


time an elm tree some 10 inches in thickness 
grown up in the middle of the grave. ; 
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SYRACUSE DURING CIVIL WAR 


from Syracuse history by Hazel Lang printed in 
THE SEDALIA CaPiTAL, March 13, 1969 


With the start of the Civil War, trouble 
began in this area, with bushwhackers making 
an attack in November, 1863. They raided stores, 
burned building including the Braden Hotel and 
set fire to the Missouri Pacific Depot. 

Robert Livingston Barry was the agent at 
the time and when the depot was starting to blaze 
he thought he saw a chance to get away under 
cover of smoke. As he ran throught the smoke he 
was stopped by a bushwhacker standing guard. He 
called for Barry to stop, but when Barry told him 
“They said it was all right for me to go,” he was 
allowed to go on. Barry walked on down the track 
and into the woods to hide until after dark. 

That same day the bushwhackers shot 
20 men in the streets, one named Groves, was a 
soldier in the Union Army home on leave. Living 
six miles northwest, he had come to town to get 
groceries for his family. After they shot him they 

dragged him to the depot and were going to throw 
him in the fire but the heat was too intense, so they 
let him lay some distance away. 

Certainly the women of that day were 
brave and not afraid to get involved. When the 
ers Roos men nito the north side of town 


bushwhackers was that of Fredrick Kanebly, a 
farmer who with his son, Henry, 12, was working 
in a field near Richland Creek six miles south of 
Syracuse on Sept. 25, 1863. When they unhitched 
their horses Kanebly sent Henry to the creek to 
water them. Henry heard a shot and about that 
time two bushwhackers appeared and asked him if 
he saw the deer they had shot. Henry did not trust 
them and when he returned to where his father was 
he found him dead from gunshot wounds. The boy 
went home to tell his mother what had happened. 
She sent him to a neighbor’s for help. The death 
of her husband left her with three boys, Henry, 12, 
Herman, 5, August, 2, and one small daughter. 

In October of the same year General 
Joseph Shelby of the Confederate Army made a 
raid in Cooper County. It was on the ninth day 
of that month that he passed through Otterville 
and burned the Pacific Railroad bridge across the 
Lamine River between Syracuse and Otterville. 

When the war ended the railroad station 
was rebuilt and remained for 80 years, not replaced 
until 1947. 


GUERRILLA RAID ON 
JAMESTOWN 


WEEKLY CALIFoRNIA News, September 24, 1864 


On Tuesday evening last, ten or eleven 
guerrilla cut throats and thieves, supposed to 
be led by the robber, Stuart, from the north side 
of the river, entered our neighboring village of 
Jamestown, in this county, and committed a 
good deal of devilment. They took a horse from 
Dr. Robertson, one from Dr. Christian, also his 
money and watch, and abused him besides. They 
also took a watch and some money from Wm. D. 
Jourdan, took some twenty or twenty-five dollars 
from W. G. Deatherage, besides robbing several 
other persons, whose names we could not learn, 
of various amounts. Stuart is a desperate villain, 
and has a gang of equally desperate scoundrels 
with him, all of whom deserve a summary death 
by hanging to a convenient limb or a swift Minnie 
ball. 

So long as this fratricidal war continues, 
we may expect such scenes of lawlessness, 
hence we are the advocate of an early peace on 
honorable terms, and a restoration of Union, 
fraternity and Constitutional law. These desirable 
results, we honestly believe, will be secured to us 
by the election of Geo. B. McClellan as our next 
President. 


LATHAM AND THE WAR 


excerpt from E. H. McBroom’ history of Latham 
published in CauirorNiA DEmocraAr, no date given 


The rebellion was the worst disturbing 
element that ever struck the community. There 
were very few slave owners in or nearby, yet all 
hands took sides. A few joined the rebel army 
never to return. Most of the able body men joined 
the home guards or militia. They was called out a 
few times. 

The most exciting time was when General 
Price made his raid through the state. It was on 
Sunday. All had got the news he was coming. The 
boys was all called to Jefferson City to defend the 
Capital. Price’s army done little real fighting in 
this section of the state. They were kept on the run, 
skirmishing a little at Jefferson City, Boonville 
and other places. Some of them passed through 
this county picking up some good horses, clothing 
and something to eat. 

Some hard cases were following the army 
for what they could pick up. Two men came to our 
place and brought Billy Stark with them. Picked 
him up at the home of his brother, N. V. Stark. 
They hung him up by the neck 2 or 3 times to 
make him tell where their big horses were. At last 
one said they were at the next place and 1 
come along with them to our house. 
brother just older than IJ and : 
horses to the woods or I gu 
the same kind of treatmen 


From that time on all were in a state of 
uneasiness. Men gathered together of nights 
prepared to defend themselves. 

Shortly after the raid the war closed. 
While it took a long time to remove the enmity 
and hatred during the war the old school house 
and church building were the greatest factors in 
the work. It was then the community became one 
of the foremost anywhere around. 


FORMER MONITEAU COUNTIAN 
RECALLS BATTLE OF WESTPORT 


AL. Pizer in the Kansas City DROVER TELEGRAM, 
September 21 [no year given] 


A. Ransburger of Mt. Leonard, Mo., who 
had a shipment of stock on the market today, told 
of his first trip to Kansas City, long before there 
was a market here away back in the days when 
it was known as Westport Landing. Born near 
California, Mo., in Moniteau county, where he 
spent his boyhood days when the war was at its 
height he joined the army of General Price, the 
leader of the Confederate forces in this state. It 
was Price and General Joe Shelby who fought 
most of the battles in this country. 

“Just 63 years ago, or to be exact, it was 
in October, 1863, that I engaged in the battle 
of Westport, where Kansas City now stands, “ 
remarked Mr. Ransbarger. “Under General Price 
and General Joe Shelby we had about 16,000 
men. The Union forces had 30,000 men. We 
started battle out on the Blue river, somewhere 
in the eastern part of Kansas City. We fought 
on west and got on the hills the city now stands 
on. Somewhere back in the city limits my horse, 
a valuable and faithful animal, was shot from 
under me. I hurriedly removed the saddle and 
bridle and went on foot. From here we drifted on 
south, getting into Kansas, where we had many 
skirmishes. 

“At the close of the war I moved to Saline 
county, near Mt. Leonard, and took up farming 
and handling livestock and have resided there ever 
since. Seems strange after all these intervening 
years to come back to the scene of that battle in this 
ful time and find a great live stock market 


have no right to make eee about E 


C. W. MORGAN TELLS OF HIS 
EXPERIENCES IN CIVIL WAR 


CauirorniA Democrat, 1930 


C. W. Morgan, who makes his home with 
his brother, H. B. Morgan, of this city is one of the 
remaining Civil war veterans of this community and 
entitled to a place on the Democrat’s roll of “The 
Blue and the Grey”. He served in the Confederate 
army. He is the oldest of seven children and H. B. 
is the youngest. Mr. Morgan relates the history of 
his life and war experiences as follows: 

I was born May 14, 1845, in Cabell County, 
West Virginia, near Ceredo, on the bank of the Ohio 
river, and lived there with my parents, Robert and 
Emily Morgan, until I was 5 years old. My parents 
then sold their farm and moved to Wayne County 
near Trout’s Hill, the county seat, where we lived 
until I was 10 years old. My father then sold his 
farm at that place and we moved to near Beachfork 
on the Twelve Pole River in Wayne county where 
we were located when the Civil war broke out and 
where I was forced to join the army under General 
A. G. Jenkins of the Eighth Virginia cavalry. 

I was later transferred under General 
Longstreet. We marched to Knoxville, Tenn., and 
guarded the infantry with the Border Rangers, 
the Mountain Rangers, the Logan Wild Cats, the 
Night Hawks and Bland’s Ranger. This lasted 
for 14 days and we had several fights and were 
successful in driving the enemy back from 
Knoxville. Longstreet then moved his men up to 
Strawberry Plains where we had a little fight and 
drove the enemy back. I became acquainted with 
the Younger and James boys after the Knoxville 
siege of 14 days. 

General W. E. Jones took command of 
Longstreet’s cavalry and moved up to Dry Creek 
Post Office in West Virginia where we had a 3 day 
fight beginning August 4, 1863, with tworegiments 
from Iowa. We drove them back with many kill 
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After being released, I came to Missouri in March, 
1864, under protection to Captain Leonard, 
stationed at Boonville. From Boonville we started 
to march to Tipton where the enemy was stationed. 
When we got to where Bunceton now stands we 
learned that the war was over. 

I then remained at my uncle’s John 
Morgan’s, and worked on his farm. 

In August that year at a revival meeting 
under Rev. G. B. Tutt I joined the Concord Baptist 
church and with twenty-two others was baptized 
at Coalbank Post Office and am still a believer in 
the Baptist faith. 
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SOLDIER’S Ee 
Missouri Mai, August 15, EU 


A reunion of the George B. Harper Camp 
No.714 U.C.V. Was heldinBunceto 
a goodly number were in atten 
speakers was Maley ee G 


Captain Hombeck of 
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EDWARD V. R. WALL SERVED 
WITH THE 8™ IOWA 


CatirorniA Democrat, September 18, 1930 


In his eighty-third year, well served, alert 
and of a fine old soldierly bearing, Edward V. R. 
Wall of Clarksburg, Mo., and the soldiers home at 
Home Lake, Colo., is one of the three remaining 
members of the Henry Brown Post, G. A. R. 

Mr. Wall and his wife have for several 
years been dividing their time between the home 
of his son-in-law and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
C. Needles of Clarksburg, and the institution at 
Home Lake. At present they are at the Colorado 
home but they will be back next month and plan to 
spend the winter at their residence near the Needles 
home in Clarksburg which they purchased a few 
months ago. 

When I visited Mr. Wall at the Needles 
home sometime ago to interview him on his early 
history and his Civil war experiences, he handed 
me a manuscript entitled “The War Record and 
Early Recollections of Edward V. R. Wall”. This 
manuscript written from Mr. Wall’s viewpoint a 
boy-soldier in the Eighth Iowa Infantry, which 
he says maintained a “record as one of the best 
regiments ever mustered into the service of any 
country since the dawn of history” might well be 
classed as “History not Found in Text Books.” 
It tells of how the Eighth Iowa Infantry through 
its stubborn resistance holding a strategic point 
for hours, saved General Grant’s army from rout 
___ at Shiloh, how it was the only organization that 

i ees wees within Ft. peeeh at Mobile, 
Ala, 


always a feeling that they might return. On one 
occasion Mr. Wall and his father, while working 
in the fields, saw some Indians and feared they 
were up to mischief. While the father prepared 
to defend his family, the boy slipped a colt from 
the barn and stared riding to warn the neighbors. 
The Indians proved to be on the hunt of deer and 
bothered no one. 

When Mr. Wall heard war had been 
declared he had no idea that is would eventually 
draw him from his boyhood pursuits to within its 
tendons and put him through some of its thickest 
and fiercest fighting. 

Time went on. He assisted his father and 
neighbors on their farms, using at times a huge 
plow drawn by oxen for the purpose of breaking 
up the prairie sod. He recalls vividly the July 4, 
1862, celebration at Clarinda. He and his older 
sister attended after she had made the remark that 
this might be the last July 4 celebration that would 
be held. He recalls the serious look on the faces of 
the older persons at the picnic. 

In May, 1863, he was 15 years old, a strong, 
healthy boy and able to take a man’s place at the 
duties on the farm. That fall a neighbor for whom 
he was working went to town and came back quite 
excited, saying he had enlisted in the Eighth Iowa 
Cavalry. Mr. Wall said he’d go and enlist too, but 
his father would not give consent. 

On December 7, 1864, Mr. Wall met some 
recruiting officers in the road between his home 
and Clarinda and decided to enlist with them 
without telling his father. He did so, was found 
in perfect physical condition and taken into the 
Eighth Iowa Infantry, entered on the records as 
being 19 years old. 

Shiloh and other severe engagements 
in which Mr. Wall’s regiment participated were 
already history when the boy was recruited, but 
he go plenty of rough trying service at that. 

Mr. Wall, as a green 16 year old boy fresh 
from the farm, first saw his famous regiment at 
Memphis, Tenn., soon after the Forrest Raid. He 
aiched thelr every move and listened to their tales 


days later arrived at New Orleans. He then passed 
out into the Gulf of Mexico out of sight of land 
and for the first time in his life had the sensation 
of being so far away from shore that he could not 
swim out should the boat sink. A severe storm 
came up and the soldiers were made to race back 
and forth across the boat as it tipped from side to 
side to keep it in balance. 

They reached the mouth of Mobile Bay, 
Ala., where Farragut had already captured the 
forts. But the city was too strong for the fleet to 
capture without the assistance of a strong land 
force. 

Wilmington, North Carolina, was the only 
other sea port of the confederacy that had not been 
captured. Sherman was sweeping through the 
Carolinas. Pap Thomas had beaten General Hood, 
General Wood was coming into Alabama from the 
north. General Grant was tightening his death grip 
at Richmond and the force of which Mr. Wall was 
a part had come to take Mobile. 

Mr. Wall’s regiment landed at Fr. Gaines 
and remained there 5 days waiting turn to go 
up Fish river to get in the rear of the rebel army 
defending Forts Spanish and Blakely. Members 
of the outfit had great sport hunting and eating 
clams. 

Quicksand and marshes between Fish river 
and Forts Blakely and Spanish were considered 
impassable, but the Union soldiers passed them, 
building corduroy roads upon which to move the 
artillery. At last the Union troops were ready to 
close in. 

Colonel Geddes was in command of the 
brigade and Lieutenant Bell in command of the 
Eighth Iowa Infantry. 

After 5 hard days work, marching and 
pulling wagons out of mudholes, the Eighth Iowa 
came under fire of forces to the northeast of Forts 
Blakely and Spanish. 

Mr. Wall’s first experience at being shot at 
came without notice as he was passing a dilapidated 
house, the fire coming from Confederate pickets. 
Then the Confederate artillery got the location of 


his outfit and began throwing shells. Soona shell 
struck in a group of men close to where Mr. Wall Te 


in danger unless a shell struck their hole direct or 
burst immediately above them. 

That night Colonel Geddes came to Mr. 
Wall’s company and asked for a detail of twelve 
men to fo with him to post an advanced picket 
line. Wall was one of the twelve selected and the 
only one in the lot who was not a veteran. 

A peculiar thing happened in posting that 
picket line. One Confederate picket was close to 
where Geddes wanted to put one of his pickets. 
The colonel went fearlessly into view, waved his 
sword and motioned to the Confederate picket to 
move back a little. The man did so. Geddes posted 
his man and they moved on. The two pickets 
remained in their positions close together that 
night and left each other alone. 

A fierce artillery duel took place the next 
day. Mr. Wall, from his “dug in” position could 
see the shells of both sides flying. “They looked 
as big as my hat, brim and all,” he relates. 

The battle proceeded from day to day with 
the Union forces moving up close to their picket 
lines at nights and throwing up new breast work. 
Logs covered with dirt were used for the breast- 
works. Holes between the logs and through the 
dirt were used to shoot through. It was not safe 
for anyone to show his head above the logs. Mr. 
Wall’s “Bunkie” remarked that he was going to 
look over and see what the Confederates were 
doing. He looked and then fell dead at Wall’s feet, 
two bullet holes in his forehead. 

A Confederate shell struck the breast- 
works just in front of an officer, covering him with 
logs and dirt. It made him terribly angry and he 
concentrated the fire ofa trench mortanonithe gute 
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was and he saw pieces of men flying in the air. al 


the same thing. Both reloaded at desperate speed. 
When they peeped out to take aim again, the 
Confederates were gone. Bill never joshed Wall 
again. 

By April 8 the Union force that Wall was 
with was within 100 yards of Ft. Spanish but could 
not make a direct advance on account of a defense 
the Confederates had set up by felling trees 
toward the Union soldiers and then sharpening 
the ends of the limbs. A lieutenant with a small 
reconnoitering force got around this, looked in 
upon the Confederates and then sprang to his feet 
waving his sword and yelling to “come on, we can 
take them.” 

The lieutenant went down almost instantly 
with a bullet through him but the Union soldiers 
swarmed out and the Confederates at that particular 
point immediately surrendered. 

Mr. Wall’s regiment then made for the 
main fort where the union shells from land artillery 
forces and the fleet were still falling. One of these 
struck within 20 feet of him as he entered the fort. 
Confederate soldiers within the fort fired upon the 
Eighth Iowa and the fire was returned. Then a lot 
of the Confederate soldiers boarded a boat at the 
fort, getting too much weight on it and causing 
it to rest upon the bottom of the bay so that its 
engines could not move it. They surrendered. The 
Eighth Iowa was the only regiment that fought 
inside of Ft. Spanish. 

The following morning part of the 
Union forces at Ft. Spanish was sent to assist in 
the capture of Ft. Blakely but the Eighth Iowa 
was given the honor of leading the advance to 
Montgomery. When it reached Montgomery the 
place had already been captured and new of the 
surrender of General Robert E. Lee and the end of 
the war was received. 

The Eighth Iowa remained in Alabama 
for a year after the close of the war. Mr. Wall was 
discharged on December 7, 1865, at the close of 
his enlistment period. 
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ROUND HILL HOSPITAL 

Long-time area resident Daisy Ferguson 
shared with Iola Potts her knowledge of a building 
used as a military hospital during the Civil War. 
The hospital was located near the Round Hill 
settlement north of Tipton. Some of the foundation 
stones are still there and grave markers have 
been found by a nearby residence. It is believed 
bodies of soldiers who died there were removed to 
Jefferson Barracks following the war. 


undation stones 
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Grave markers, with broom 
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CLARKSBURG 
CONFEDERATE VETERAN 
J.C. WINEBRENNER RELATES 
WAR EXPERIENCES 


CALIFORNIA DEMocRAT—June 19, 1930 


Ninety-four years old the twenty seventh 
of this month and “agoin’ back to Virginia yet one 
of these times when J take a notion, if I live.” A 
never-give-up individual who “got so mad” at 
the battle of Cedar Creek during the Civil war 
when a federal Minnie ball knocked a hole in his 
head, that in 10 minutes he was fighting harder 
than ever before; an adventurer who has ridden 
everything from the covered wagon to the airplane 
and who is ready to ride anything new that may 
come out; a good and substantial citizen, that’s J. 
C. Winebrenner of Clarksburg who had perhaps 
as interesting and trying experiences in the Civil 
war as any man who has ever lived in Moniteau 
county. 

When I called on him the morning of 
May 24 he was in the potato patch at his home 
in the eastern part of Clarksburg “giving the bugs 
a bath,” knocking them off the vines into a can 
containing coal oil. 

Inside the pretty bungalow home where 
Mr. Winebrenner lives with his daughter, Mrs. 
J. E. Douglas, he pointed me to a comfortable 
rocker, seated himself in another and told me to 
go ahead with my interview. I had to talk loud. Mr. 
Winebrenner came out of some of his engagements 
in the Civil war with the blood running from his 
ears because of concussion from his cannon. Such 
service left its mark and he has never been able to 
hear right well since. 

But the response to my questions and the 
vividness of the answers was as marked i in one 
direction as a 


This man, pressing on towar 


years, can describe thin S 


He was reared near White Sulphur Springs, West. 


Virginia. As a boy he learned the trade of brick- ‘al : 
making, brick laying and plastering. At the time o é- 
of the outbreak of the Civil war he was engaged tamer | 
at his trade in the building of the Chesapeake and a. 
Ohio railway. f 


He enlisted in the Confederate army in 

Allegheny County, Virginia, in 1861, leaving 
behind his young wife whom he married April 22, 
1860, and who died in 1920. Her maiden name 
was Frances Stone. He trained at White Sulphur 
Springs in the Governor Wise Legion and was 
ready for action when General Robert E. Lee took 
charge of the army in Northern Virginia in the fall 
of 1861. Lee’s first battle for the Confederacy, that 
of Manassas, was the only Lee engagement that 
Mr. Winebrenner was not in. 

A first sergeant in the artillery, Mr. $. 
Winebrenner had charge of a cannon. His first it | a 
gun was taken from him by his commander after H . 
he and his men had captured a federal 3- inch, | 
7-pound steel rifle at Perryville near Winchester. al | 
This federal cannon was his weapon for more 
than 2 years and many is the memory ee aes 
his experiences with that gun. It was taken from 
him at Cedar Creek October 19, 1864, at the time 
when he received the wound in his ne h 


artillery. After that ie was given a 
he carried and used throughout th 


thought “forty bells” were 
he started on in the phat é 


toward town. I sent shells after them at the rate of 
more than one a minute until they got out of range 
at a turn in the road at the edge of town. 

“Just then another division came into the 
road and I fired through it as fast as I could until 
they reached the turning off place. There was a 
brick house standing directly in range of my gun 
where the road forked and turned. I fired seven 
shots at it and hit it five times. Fifty years later 
when I returned to Gettysburg to attend the big 
reunion held there in 1913 that house was still 
standing. I went up to it and could see where the 
holes had been that I shot through it. 

“After firing on the house, I went along that 
road into town. It was strewn with dead federal 
soldiers. Who else was firing on these men, I do 
not know.” 

Mr. Winebrenner said that whiskey was 
flowing in the streets of Gettysburg when he got 
there. Confederate officers had had the liquor found 
there poured out to keep the men from becoming 
drunk. Mr. Winebrenner said he succeeded in 
getting his canteen full but that he did not use it to 
get drunk on. 

In the battle the following moming at 
Gettysburg heights to which the Union forces had 
retreated the night before and where Pickett made 
his famous charge, Mr. Winebrenner did not get to 
take much part. The axle tree of his cannon broke 
on about the fourth shot he fired that moming. He 
had to find a forge with which to make repairs 
and spent most of the day at that job. He had the 
weapon ready for the retreat, however, and took it 
back to Virginia with him. 

“The tightest place I was in during the 
whole war,” said Mr. Winebrenner, “was at 
Chancellorsville the night when General Stonewall 
Jackson received his fatal wound. They brought 
us around behind part of the Union force along 
in the evening and we surprised some of them at 
supper. We got their meal and chased them 5 miles 
to their breastworks. That night we were crowded 
down in the woods with the federal cannon balls 
tearing through the trees above us. We were closer 
to them than they thought and that was what saved 

. Yy red | over us. 


woods again with the shells whizzing about thick. 
We drew up 40 pieces of artillery and put them into 
action. My gun was at the extreme end of the line. 
No one was shooting at me and we got good action. 
The federals had what was known as a Napoleon 
12-pound brass cannon and some other cannon, 
making up a battery at the edge of an orchard 
at the big house known as Chancellorsville. My 
thirteen men and I fired 130 rounds at this battery 
in one hour, running ourselves completely down 
in doing it.” 

“Then that battery ceased to fire and what 
was left of it fit to move was taken away. I went up 
to where it was. There was three cannons, and four 
caisons, all broken so they could not be moved, 
nineteen dead horses and sixteen dead men. Who 
else was firing at them, I do not know.” 

Mr. Winebrenner said that he always gave 
the enemy the best that he had. He felt that they 
had come out to be his target and that he had come 
out to be theirs and that the best thing to do was to 
go at it wholeheartedly. 

After he lost his cannon at Cedar Creek, 
Mr. Winebrenner went to a fort on the Appomatox 
3 miles below Petersburg and remained there 
until Petersburg and Richmond were evacuated 
by the Confederates. His command left the fort 
on Sunday morning. For the following week he 
fought day and night with one ear of corn a day as 
ration. 

On the following Sunday came the 
surrender of Lee and his army. Mr. Winebrenner 
was there. Late that day the federals gave the 
Confederates some pickle pork and hard tack. 

Then the Confederates, he said, were told to 
go on home. Mr. Winebrenner and a group of 1,500 
others started walking. At each crossroad some 
turned off until at last there was but five left with 
him. He and these made their way home, begging 
food as they went and getting little at that. They 
[missing words] but a distance of more than 300 
miles. Mr. Winebrenner does not remember how 
long it took them to make the trip. At Lynchburg 
Mr. Winebrenner got a musket which he carried 
on home with him. 

In 1868, Mr. and Mrs. Winebrenner 
and their three children left Virginia to come to 
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Missouri. The children were Riley who died at the 
age of 15 years, Viola, now Mrs. Viola Prickett 
of San Pedro, California, and Laura, now Mrs. 
Laura Reed of Kansas City, the latter being a babe 
6 weeks old at the time. 

Mr. Winebrenner and Riley came through 
with a covered wagon and Mrs. Winebrenner and 
the two little girls came by boat to St. Louis and 
then by rail. The plan was to go Cass County near 
Pleasant Hill, but when Mr. Winebrenner and 
his son got to Clarksburg he was out of money 
and could go no further. He thought he could 
get work chopping in the timber and in that way 
eke out a living for his family. He stopped. Mrs. 
Winebrenner and the two other children went on 
to Pleasant Hill only to receive word from their 
husband and father to come back to Moniteau 
Station, as the platform at what is now Clarksburg 
was then called. 

For a while, Mr. Winebrenner said, he 
grew poorer than he was when he arrived and 
learned what it was to be in a strange land without 
means. But finally things took a better turn for 
him. Fourteen years ago he retired and moved 
to Clarksburg [missing line] from the unsettled 
country and made a real place of. His son, Dallas, 
lives on this farm now. 

When leaving Virginia, Mr. Winebrenner 
was asked by a neighbor where he was going. 
Playfully, he replied he was headed for Omaha, 
Nebraska. And to Omaha he went, but he was 
nearly 60 years getting there for it was not until in 
1927 when he went to visit a granddaughter, Mrs. 
Roy Smith, that he was at Omaha. He was then 91 
years old and made the trip alone. 

Mr. Winebrenner is a member of the 
Methodist church. Five of the six children born 
to him and Mrs. Winebrenner are living 
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Fall Fatal to John Kirschman, 
Last of Civil War Veterans 


CALIFORNIA DEMOCRAT 
Thursday, March 4, 1937 


Jamestown, Prairie Home and Lupus His Home 
for 92 Years - - Was Shipper on Missouri River 
- - Helped Organize Mercantile Company - - 
Operated Mill - - Served As Bank Director 


John Kirschman, 92, the last survivor of 
the Civil war veterans in Moniteau county, died at 
his home in Jamestown at 5 p.m. Monday, March 
1, 1937, of injuries sustained four hours earlier 
when he fell down the cellar steps. 

Mr. Kirschman spent his entire life near 
Prairie Home, at Lupus and Jamestown, with the 
exception of a year he was in the Union Army 
during the war. He was prominent in business, 
church, and other community activities and was a 
highly respected citizen. Born May 31, 1844, he 
soon would have been 93 years old. 

In its issue of July 7, 1932, The Democrat 
carried the following article devoted to Mr. 
Kirschman which is a pretty complete history of 
his career as a soldier and citizen: 

“Mr. Kirschman was born 5 miles 
northwest of Jamestown, a son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Emest Kirschman. His father was born in Prussia 
and his mother in Switzerland. They were married 
in Ohio and came to the Prairie Home community 
in 1837. 

“In the summer of 1864, Mr. Kirschman 
enlisted with the Federal forces at Sedalia, along 
with twelve or fourteen other young men of his 
neighborhood about Prairie Home. The entire 
group went to Sedalia with a recruiting officer 
who visited their community. 

After about six weeks training at Sedalia, 
the Prairie Home boys went with their command 
to Jefferson City where a few days later they were 
under fire for the first time and where two of them 
were killed and others wounded. 

The engagement at Jefferson City came 
when Mr. Kirschman and a number of others were 
sent from their camp on the old fair grounds at 
Jefferson City as a scouting party to ascertain the 
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whereabouts of some of the Confederate troops of 
General Sterling Price. While going through some 
woods they were surprised by the Confederates 
who immediately opened fire. Conrad Dearing and 
Chris Wyss of Prairie Home were killed outright 
and Ferdinand Weber was so seriously wounded 
that he later died. 

Mr. Kirschman accompanied the Union 
troops to Boonville where they followed Price’s 
army, then returned to Jefferson City and a short 
time later was sent to St. Louis, south to Cairo, IIl., 
by train and then by boat and train to Nashville, 
Tenn., arriving there just after the fighting 
between Federal troops under General Thomas 
and Confederates under General Hood. 

After some trying experiences with 
weather and camp conditions at Nashville, the 
Central Missouri boys were sent to Georgia but 
were not engaged in battle. 

Mr. Kirschman recalls vividly the 
experiencesincampat Nashville, theuncomfortable 
Christmas eve the men spent trying to sleep in 
the mud with a mushy snow falling and of boots 
and other clothing and equipment freezing stiff 
during the night. He remembers also the desolate 


John Kirschman 


appearance of the war torn country from Nashville 
into Georgia and how slowly the troop train 
traveled. He said he thought at times he could 
have gotten along faster had he gotten off and 
walked instead of remaining on the train. 

One of the steam boats on which they had 
traveled up the Cumberland river blew up while 
tied at a fort at Nashvillle and killed and scalded 
many men. 

From Georgia he returned to St. Louis at 
the close of the war and was discharged there from 
the army in July, 1865, to return to his home. 

After the war, Mr. Kirschman farmed for 
a number of years near Prairie Home, then went 
to Wolfe’s Point on the Missouri river, a short 
distance above where the town of Lupus now 
stands, and worked for the late John B. Wolfe as a 
clerk in the Wolfe store and as shipper of livestock 
and grain on the river for Mr. Wolfe. 

After this, Mr. Kirschman and Mr. Wolfe 
established the Jamestown Mercantile company 
which is still in operation at Jamestown and in 
which Mr. Kirschman is still a stockholder. He 
was the first secretary-treasurer of the company 
and has served constantly to this day as director. 
After a few years he purchased half interest in a 
flour mill at Jamestown and with Henry Kuhn, 
father of H. W. Kuhn of California, operated this 
business for 17 years, selling out and retiring on 
account of ill health. 

Mr. Kirschman was one of the original 
stockholders in the Bank of Jamestown and 
served as a member of the board of directors in 
that institution several years. 

On March 28,1878, Mr. Kirschman married 
Miss Elvina Gradolph who with the following 
three sons and one daughter, survives. L. F. 
Kirschman near Jamestown, D. W. Kirschman 


and Mrs. G. E. Cordrey of Conway, Ark., and 


Dr. J. E. Kirschman, professor of economi 


POLITICAL SITUATION 
SEVENTY YEARS AGO 


The term “Radical” was used to describe 
what we now call the Republican party, and 
the September 27" 1866 edition of the LoyaL 
JouRNAL, which was first published June 14, 1866, 
has several interesting articles on county politics. 
Because so many of the names are familiar to us, 
we reprint several accounts of county politics in 
Moniteau county exactly 70 years ago (1866): 

Radical County Convention ; 

Our county convention was held at | a 
the court house, at which time a full ticket was 
nominated. 

The candidates are now all before the 
people. We hoist the name of Prof. T. A. Parker as 
the Radical candidate for State Superintendent of 
Public Schools, who is the present incumbent, and 
a good and tried man. So far as we have noticed 
he is supported by the entire Radical press of the 
State. 


Let the Radical Union men go to work 
for the cause, and we will elect the entire ticket 
in this county by a larger may than was ever 
given before. 9, a 


THE FOURTH of JULY in 1866 


no source given 


In the days following the Civil War in Moniteau 
-__ County the observance of the Fourth of July took 
on the decided nature of a religious observance as 
will as a patriotic one. 
The organization of the Good Templars 
in connection with the Sunday Schools held a 
picnic, preceded by a parade. The members of 
the California Lodge No. 94 met at their hall at 9 
o’clock a.m. Members of visiting brothers of out- 
of-town lodges of Tipton and Salem were requested 
to report to the committee on reception at 8:30 a. 
m. The California Brass Band assembled at the hall 
at 9:30 for the parade which marched down Oak 
street to the Methodist church, where the Sunday 
ae Schools joined in the procession. Quite evidently 
___ the Band was an important part of the procession. 
_ The course of the parade was Oak Street to South, 
‘South to High, High to North, North to East, East 
to Main; thence on the “Jefferson City road” to 
Apperson’s Grove, east of the Fair Grounds. 
“2 quote from the account as given in the July 
6 issu 2¢ Loyal Journal: 
hour of the day it was evident 
e concourse of people 
were coming in from 


riate Temperance 
e National Flag. 
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Order of Exercises: 

Prayer by M. J. Amick, the Worthy Chaplain 
and conductor of procession. 

Music 

Reading the Declaration of Independence by 
C. M. Gordon. 

Music 

Address by Rev. J. M. Hardy, on the subject 
of Temperance. 

The speaker, exhibiting facts and incidents 
in an able and convincing manner, closed with a 
handsome tribute to the American Flag. 

Our townsman, Rev. M. J. Amick then 
delivered an address upon the subject of Sabbath 
Schools, in which he forcibly portrayed the 
advantages of early pious training. 

The large concourse of people then marched to 
a table, and partook of refreshments prepared for 
the occasion. 

The assemblage was large and very orderly 
and good feeling seemed to prevail. We heard the 
number of persons estimated about eight or nine 
hundred. 

Our German friends also met in the grove 
north and adjacent to the city, had a nice time 
generally. 

The Declaration of Independence was read in 
German, after which, Maj. J. W. Moore was called 
for and responded in an appropriate address for 
the occasion amid the cheers of his hearers. The 
fire of patriotism burns as warmly as ever in the 
hearts of the German element of our county. 

There was also a small party assembled in 
Col Howard’s grove and (as we learned) had a 
nice basket dinner. 

We learn that the colored population had a 
picnic not far from town. 
urth was a MEVOR general SENDS) 


